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THE PROSPERITY OF THE FARMER. 


In their efforts to convince the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that 
they are entitled to substantial ad- 
vances in freight rates, the railroads 
of the country have claimed in the 
hearings before the commission that 
the returns from money invested in 
railroads were not as large as returns 
from money invested in many other 
lines of business. They have claimed 
that money invested in manufacturing 
plants yielded much better returns, and 
that the same thing was true of money 
invested in farms. Last week, in the 
hearing at Chicago, H. C. Wallace, 
associate editor of Wallaces’ Farmer 
and secretary of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, testified con- 
cerning the money the farmer is mak- 
ing. His testimony may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

First, Iowa farmers have been mak- 
ing some money and getting ahead 
during recent years of higher prices 
for agricultural products. 

Second, Iowa farmers have not made 
as much money, considering the 
amount of money they have invested 
in lands and farm equipment, and the 
labor expended, as, they are entitled 
to make in comparison with, the re- 
turns from other lines of business. 

rhird, the prosperity of the farmer 
has been due to the fact that the farm- 
er and his children have worked hard 
ard have saved their money, instead 
of spending it; and also due to the ad- 
vance in the price of farm land. 

Fourth, if the farmer should make 
a reasonable interest charge on the 
money he has invested in farm equip- 
ment, machinery, horses, etc., and add 
to this the cost of keeping up this 
equipment and feeding the horses used 
for the farm work, and add to this a 
fair price for all the labor expended 
by himself and his children, as well as 
the labor he hires, and deduct from 
his gross receipts the sum of these 
various items, it would be found that 
the amount he has left would show a 
very small return on the money he has 
invested in his land—much smaller, in 
fact, than the returns the railroads 
have been getting for the money in- 
vested in railroad property, and small- 
er than the returns other people have 
been getting in other large lines of 
business. 

Fifth, that Iowa farmers have been 
making some money because they 
have been feeding most of their grain 
to live stock, and consequently fairly 
maintaining the fertility of their 

















farms. That anything which will tend 
to discourage the live stock industry 
and drive the Iowa farmer to exclusive 
grain farming will prove disastrous, 
not only to the farmer but to the resi- 
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dent of the town and city, and espe- 
cially to the railroads. 

Sixth, that under a system of grain 
farming the farmers of Iowa would 
have lost money even under the favor- 
able conditions which have prevailed 
during the years 1907, 1908 and 1909. 
Assuming that one man had owned the 
state of lowa during these years, and 
had rented it in quarter sections to 
grain farmers for the customary share 
of the grain, and in addition a fair 
cash rent for the pasture land, he 
would have received in 1907, 5.16 per 
cent interest on his investment—as- 
suming that the land was worth $70 
an acre. In 1908, with $80 an acre 
land, his returns would have been 5.06 
per cent, and in 1909, with $90 land, 
4.4 per cent. He would have been re- 
quired to pay insurance out of this 
small interest return and also to keep 
up the repairs on his buildings, fences, 
ete. Making a fair allowance for this 
expense of maintenance, the owner of 
Iowa, even during the prosperous 
years of 1907, 1908 and 1909, would 
have received a very inadequate re- 
turn on his investment. The renters, 
on the other hand, would have lost 
money, except for the fact that they 
were able to secure a large part of their 
help from their children for nothing. 
The average loss, after allowing a fair 
return for the labor needed, exclusive 
of the labor of the renter himself, and 
after allowing interest and deprecia- 
tion on the equipment needed to con- 
duct the average farm, and after allow- 
ing reasonable prices for horse feed 
and for seed, would have been in the 
neighborhood of $300 each year under 
this system of farming. 

The burdan of the argument was 
that even under present conditions the 
returns to the farm owner, and to the 
farmer—whether owner or renter—are 
not as large considering the capital 
invested and the labor expended, as 
the returns to the railroads or to many 
other large lines of business, and that 
if the present system of live stock 
farming is discouraged by advanced 
freight rates or any other conditions, 
the farmer of Iowa and of the west 
will become less prosperous. A system 
of grain growing and selling the grain 
from the farm means selling the farm 
piecemeal. Under this system the fer- 
tility of the land will be exhausted just 
as it has been in the east, and the 
farmer will be required to buy enor- 
mouse quantities of commercial fer- 
tilizer. Under this system of grain 
farming, social conditions in the coun- 
try would steadily grow worse, schools 
would become poorer and poorer, and 
the bright young men of the farm who 
have any ambition will be driven off, 
and only those will remain who can 
do nothing else. 

For these reasons the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should not 
permit the railroads to make the pro- 
posed advances in freight rates on live 
stock and packing house products, un- 
less it can be clearly shown that the 
railroads are handling these products 
at a loss. The farmer and stockman 
does not want the railroads to handle 
his business for nothing. He is will- 
ing to pay a fair price. He believes 
that under the present rate the price is 
fair, and that the railroads are getting 
a fair return on the money invested 
better, in fact than the farmer is get- 
ting. 


STORING SEED CORN IN OATS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We should like to receive informa- 
tion on the following question: We 
have fifty-five bushels of seed corn 
picked, which is more than we have 
room for in our garret. Would you 
advise our putting it into some oats 
and covering it up so as to protect it 
from a hard freeze?” 

The great enemies of seed corn in 
storage are moisture and freezing. If 
corn is frozen while still in the sappy 
stage, it is practically ruined for seed. 
Freezing cannot injure dry corn. The 
object of every method of seed corn 
storage is to get the seed dried out as 
thoroughly as possible before hard 
freezing in the early winter. If the 
seed corn is once dry and kept dry, 
freezing during the winter—no matter 
how severe—has very little influence 
upon vitality. The proper fall treat- 
ment of seed corn consists merely in 
hanging it up in some dry place so 
that it will lose its moisture as rapidly 
as possible. We would advise our cor- 
respondent to hang his seed corn up 
in some dry place where it will rapidly 














lose its moisture. If freezing weather 
comes on, however, whilé the corn is 
still moist and sappy, it might be a 
good plan to cover it up in the oats. 
Storing seed corn in oats is not a 
wholly bad practice. The oats protect 
the moist seed corn from freezing and 
at the same time gradually absorb the 
excess moisture. Tests conducted on 
corn stored over winter in oats have 
shown a variety of results. In many 
cases the corn came through the win- 
ter in first-class condition, as regards 
percentage of germination; but it was 
so sappy that germination was weak. 
The ideal method of storing seed corn 
is to dry it out thoroughly before frost 
and then store it in any dry place pro- 
tected from mice. 





HAZING AT AMES. 


The Iowa Agricultural College, like 
almost every other college, agricultur- 
al or otherwise, has been infected with 
the hazing itch, which has been get- 
ting worse from year to year. Acting 
President Stanton determined this 
year that hazing must stop. He wisely 
began, not with threats, but with ap- 
peals to the good sense of the student 
body. The student body pledged them- 
selves to do their best to stop it, and 
in the main has kept that pledge. How- 
ever, this old turbulent spirit broke 
out recently, and the president sus- 
pended five of the hazers. The Educa- 
tional Board has sustained the presi- 
dent. 

All right-minded people will be glad 
of this action on the part of the pres- 
ident and the board. Farmers send 
their sons to college not to act like a 
lot of hoodlums, but to be gentlemen. 
In fact, one object of education, and 
no small part of it, is to teach the boy 
that he must be a gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

The state supports the agricultural 
college with almost unlimited money. 
It gets about everything it asks for 
that is at all within reason. After 
spending millions on the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, why should not the state 
insist that class rivalry shall not be 
permitted to degenerate into the brute 
form of hazing, which prevails in so 
many eastern schools? The young 
men at Ames are good representatives 
of the best blood of Iowa. A consider- 
able number of them publicly commit- 
ted themselves to refrain from hazing, 
and by inference to use their influence 
to suppress it. The state will expect 
them to live up to this in good faith. 
If there are some who are not sensible 
of their obligation in this matter, it 
devolves upon the student body to im- 
press it upon them. The student who 
aims to be a leader must first be a 
gentleman. The state spends large 
sums of money to develop character in 
the young men that come from the 
farm. Why should practices be toler- 
ated which sap the very foundation of 
character? President Stanton has done 
a wise thing in this. The board has 
done a wise thing in sustaining him; 
and we believe the young men in the 
college will sustain them both. 


BUY THE BOAR EARLY. 


On the great majority of farms 
where even asma!l number of hogs are 
grown, it will be necessary to buy a 
boar. We therefore reiterate the ad- 
vice we have given almost every year: 
Buy the boar early. You ask, Why? 
Why not wait until about the time I 
want to use him, and thus save the 
interest on the money? 

In the first place, you will have to 
buy him anyhow, and the interest you 
will save on the money, say for two 
or three months, will amount to but a 
few cents, less than a dollar at most, 
generally less than half that. Even 
that small amount is worth saving, 
provided there is any good purpose 
to be gained in saving it. 

By buying the boar early you can 
take pick and choice. In every herd 
of every breed there is a blue and a 
better blue, and the man who comes 
early gets the choice. He may not 
choose wisely, but that is his fault, 
which will be corrected by experience. 
But if he has experience he will buy a 
better boar now than he can buy from 
the same herd in December. There- 
fore, buy early, so that you can get 
the best there is for the money. 

Breeders are forced by the lack of 
experience of farmers to keep their 
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breeding stock in much higher flesh 
than is required; not only that, but to 
put on them an amount of flesh not 
only greater than what is required, but 
absolutely injurious. Fat sells. With 
the average buyer, it, like charity 
“covers a multitude of sins.” Experi. 
enced farmers know that the fat pig 
when brought home is not in fit con- 
dition for service. He must be fitted 
for service by giving him plenty of ex. 
ercise, by cutting off some of the corn 
—in fact, nearly all of it; by feeding 
pumpkins as a vermifuge, if nothing 
else; by giving him more oats or bar. 
ley, more flesh-forming feed. Thig 
will take time. Therefore, buy early 
so that you can have a whole month 
in which to get this pig, for which 
you have paid good money, in condi- 
tion to earn big interest on the money 
that you have invested. If. you don’t 
buy early and give him this training, 
so to speak, you may be disgusted with 
your purchase and disgusted with 
yourself as well. 

No strange hog should be put into 
a herd until it has been in quarantine: 
that is, unless it has been kept by it- 
self long enough to determine that it 
has not contracted some disease be- 
fore leaving the breeding farm or in 
transit. By keeping him by himself, 
away from other hogs, for a couple of 
weeks or thereabouts, you make gure 
that you are not introducing disease 
in your herd. During this quarantine 
period you can be fitting him for servy- 
ice as described above. 

Therefore, there is every reason 
save one—the saving of a little bit of 
interest—in favor of buying the boar 
early. We might remark that it is 
only fair to the breeder that you do 
this. We have known breeders, par- 
ticularly local breeders, who have been 
so annoyed by the slowness of neigh- 
bors who say they want to buy and 
do not do so, that, having fixed a date 
beyond which no boar would be sold, 
they made male hogs very scarce in 
that community, and compelled their 
professed intending customers to pay 
a good deal more money for hogs from 
a distance. You must not ask breed- 
ers, particularly local breeders, to put 
themselves to such inconvenience in 
order that you may save a little inter- 
est and a little feed. 





WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 


The proportion of taxes raid by dif- 
ferent classes of people will vary in 
different states. The larger the city 
the larger the share of the taxes it 
should pay, whether it does or not. In 
Iowa the farmers alone pay 55 per 
cent of the state tax for all purposes; 
town property, 17 per cent; personal 
property in town and country, 18 per 
cent; the railroads, 914 per cent; tele- 
graph, telephone and express compa- 
nies, % per cent. To put it in another 
way, farms and live stock, the great 
proportion of which is on the farms, 
pay 62 per cent; live stock alone, 7 
per cent; personal property other than 
live stock, 11 per cent; moneys and 
credits, 6 per cent; personal property 
other than live stock and moneys and 
credits, 5 per cent. It will probably 
interest our readers to know that 46.2 
per cent of the state taxes are not 
paid by property of any kind, but are 
collected in the shape of fees from 
insurance companies, banks, etc. 





CHICKEN-EATING SOW. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to know a remedy for 
hogs catching and killing chickens. 
The only remedy we are sure Of 1S 
death, which we are not ready to use 
yet.” 

Last year several of our subscribers 
suggested methods of breaking sows 
from the chicken-eating habit. One 
which sounds quite practical to us 18 
to cut a piece of leather from an old 
bootl-leg, six inches long by four inch- 
es wide. On the long side of this, 
near each of the two corners, put 4 
hog ring; then, by means of two more 
rings, fasten each of these rings to 
each of the sow’s ears. In this way, 
the sow can see to get about, but het 
vision will be so obstructed that she 
cannot catch chickens—at least that 
was our correspondent’s experience. 

Another remedy suggested was to 
strap a chain a foot long around one 
front leg. The theory of this remedy 
was that‘ when the sow ran for the 
chicken, the chain wrapped around the 
other leg and prevented her progress. 
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FOR MORE AND BETIER BEEF 
CAT 


In our thirty years’ experience with 
growing cattle, we have never known 
a time when the inducements to grow 
more and better beef cattle were any 
greater, or as great, as they are now. 
Thirty years ago the inducement to 
grow more and better cattle was that 
they could be produced cheaply. There 
were large ranches on the open 
prairies. There was abundant oppor- 
tunity for winter pasture in the corn- 
fields. We have bought thousands of 
acres of this pasture at ten cents an 
acre and upwards. But then the price 
of cattle was low and destined to fall 
until it was proportionate to the low 
cest of production. 

Since that time tremendous changes 
have occurred, and the _ greatest 
change has been in the last five years. 
There is no longer a great, wide-open 
range country, where cattle could be 
fed to the feeding stage and sometimes 
to the market stage on grass and hay 
Hay was not considered in the 
carly years of the ranching period, 
and only phenomenal losses forced 
yanchmen to provide winter feeding. 
The range has been broken up by set- 
tlers. When the settler comes, the 
ranches go. Hence the decrease, as 
shown by the government reports, in 
the total number of their cattle, which 
jneans the beef cattle of the United 
States, not merely relative to popula- 
tion, but a total decrease. One after 
another the ranches have been broken 
up; and this breaking up process will 
continue until there is not a great cat- 
tle outfit left in the United States. 

For the last five years the ranches 
have been emptying themselves on the 
markets; so that the supply of cattle 
in the markets is no longer a clear in- 
dication of the supply of cattle in the 
United States. The price of young 
cattle went up by leaps and bounds 
when the ranges were filling up. We 
are now having the reverse process. 
Hence there is a better prospect for 
the corn belt farmer in this business 
of feeding more and better beef cattle. 

Second, while the number of cattle 
on the range in the United States has 
been decreasing, the number of sheep 
has been increasing. Our readers will 
remember the great battles between 
th sheep men and the cattle men, of- 
tien resulting in bloodshed. Well, the 
sheep man has won out, for the reason 
that it takes less money to stock up, 
sheep can be kept at a profit where 
cattle can not, the American has 
learned to appreciate mutton, and 
sheep are not raised mainly for wool, 
but for mutton. 

Third, the constant growth of the 
great cities has led to a very greatly 
increased demand for-milk and butter. 
Cities like New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston consume practically the 
entire milk supply of the New England 
states, New York, and New Jersey. 
The city of Washington makes heavy 
drafts on the states tributary thereto. 
It takes a great deal of milk to sup- 
ply the demands of Pittsburg. The 
Same is true of Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
heapolis, St. Louis, in fact of all the 
great cities. 

This milk supply comes to a great 
extent from special purpose dairy cat- 
tle. Thep rogeny of these dairy cattle 
are not profitable for beef purposes; 
hence they are vealed. Therefore the 
area on which beef cattle can be prof- 
itably grown is constantly decreasing, 
even in the corn belt states. It is true 
that not all this milk supply comes 
from special purpose dairy cattle. If 
it were so, beef cattle would be much 
fewer than they are now, and the price 
oi beef correspondingly higher. 

With this decrease of the range, with 
the increase of the sheep industry, 
With this increased use of special pur- 
pose dairy cattle, which contribute lit- 
tle or nothing to the beef supply, there 
1S a constant increase of population— 
fewer beef producers, fewer beeves, 
more consumers. Hence the price of 
beef is bound to be high. It will not 
have the place on American tables that 
it has occupied in times past. It will 
Perforce become more or less of a 
luxury; but until there is a radical 
change in the human stomach people 
Will eat beef if they can afford it. With 
our richer people, who consume a 
great deal of our best beef, price cuts 
no figure; what is wanted is quality. 

The semi-arid country will in time 
furnish quite as much beef as the 
Tange ever did, but it will take time 
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for the settlers to adapt themselves 
to the new environment and to be suf- 
ficiently forehanded to engage in beef 
raising on a large scale. 

It is true that producers of beef 
must use higher-priced feeds, and will 
hesitate to embark in the business 
where the raw material is so costly. 
This will deter many farmers from 
purchasing beef, and tend to increase 
the price. The up-to-date farmer, how- 
ever, can always meet these condi- 
tions as they occur. He is just find- 
ing out that he can use it largely for 
sheep feeding as well as cattle feed- 
ing. He is finding out that he does 
not need such large pastures as he 
supposed he did; for he can supple- 
ment, his pastures with summer silage. 
He can, furthermore, if he uses the 
dual purpose cattle, have something 
more than the milk for the keep of the 
cow. While getting his profit from 
the milk of his dual purpose cow, he 
can also have a steer fit to eat grass 
without the grass swearing at the 
steer. Hence the thing for farmers to 
do is to study carefully the situation 
as it is now and adapt themselves to 
its requirements. 





WHY RURAL POPULATION IS 
DECREASING. 


Pending the reports of the census 
tabulations in the different states, it 
will be well to give a sort of prelim- 
inary answer to a question that has 
become a matter of national interest: 
why rural population is decreasing in 
all the older states; why, for example, 
the older counties in Missouri have 
lost heavily in farm population, as we 
noted in a recent article; and why sim- 
ilar results may be expected in Iowa, 
Illinois, southern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, eastern Kansas and Nebraska. 

It is not a new thing, this relative 
decrease in farm population in propor- 
tion to city population. It has been 
going on for fifty years; yes, for a 
hundred years, in all the older sec- 
tions of the country. We have watched 
and studied it in the older sections of 
Iowa for the last forty years, by com- 
paring the census of the state and of 
the United States. In the seventies, 
while farm population was rapidly in- 
creasing in northwestern Iowa, it was 
as rapidly decreasing in southeastern 
Iowa. There was not only a decrease 
in farm population, but occasionally 
a decrease in the total population of 
an agricultural county; that is, while 
the towns were increasing; the whole 
county was decreasing. The census 
returns will not show the real de- 
crease, unless taken on different meth- 
ods than heretofore, when incorporat- 
ed towns of twenty-five hundred or un- 
der were included in the rural popu- 
lation. 

What causes have~been working all 
these years? There has been a con- 
viction among thoughtful men for the 
last half century that sooner or later 
the supply of first-class land in the 
hands of the government and even in 
the hands of speculators would be ex- 
hausted. Hence there has been a de- 
sire in the minds of thoughtful men 
to get hold of this land while it is to 
be had, and while they were getting 
to “get a-plenty,” as the old lady in 
Indiana in the Circuit Rider advised 
her husband. Hence there has been a 
constant movement from the _ high- 
priced lands to the lower-priced lands, 
and that movement has not yet ceased. 
The movement is not now to govern- 
ment lands, but to lands that have not 
heretofore been generally advertised. 
Sometimes it has-been westward, at 
other times northward. The probabil- 
ity is that in the future it will be 
southward. It often seems that the 
better land is, and therefore the high- 
er priced, the more anxious farmers 
are to get away from it. 

This movement from the _ higher- 
priced lands to the cheaper, and the 
consequent decline in the farm popu- 
lation in the older country, has been 
greatly hastened and at the same time 
directed by two influences: first, that 
of the speculator. The speculative 
handling of lands has now been re- 
duced to a science. The speculator 
buys or takes options on large tracts 
of land, advertises them, secures low 
home-seekers’ rates on the railroads, 
and sells the land out in farms, his 
only object being his own immediate 
profit. 

The second reason, which is usually 
connected with the first, is the ex- 
ceedingly low rates given to those 





speculators in the way of land excur- 
sions, or “home-seekers” excursions. 
Where railroads had lands to sell, they 
were exceedingly willing to give these 
low rates, and in so doing have helped 


to force farmers out of these older 
settled countries into the newer. 
Where the railroad companies have 


land to sell, they cannot be criticized, 
provided it is really good agricultural 
land. Where they are engaged in 
land speculation, they are no better 
than any other land speculators. In 
fact, some of the worst land specu- 
lations have been conducted by of- 
ficers of the railroads, or companies 
formed by officers of a railroad, who 
have bought the lands at a low rate, 
wholesaled them off at a profit to or- 
ganizations of land speculators, and 
aided them to sell them at more than 
their value to farmers in their own 
territory. 

There is another reason that is op- 
erating in many of these states, name- 
ly, the prevailing system of taxation; 
a system adapted to a new country, 
but utterly out of place in a country 
that has been developed agriculturally 
or otherwise. In most of these states 
land is listed for taxation at a good 
deal less than its actual value, as 
shown by records of actual transac- 
tions in the auditor’s office of the vari- 
ous counties of the state; while mon- 
eys and credits have been listed at 
their full value and the taxable value 
has been in the same proportion as 
that of land. 

The farmer who has saved a few 
thousand dollars can not loan it in 
competition with the insurance com- 
panies, which, by reason of being for- 
eign avoid taxation altogether. He sees 
that he must pay, if he lives in the 
country, twenty-five per cent of the 
actual interest for taxes; if he lives 
in town, anywhere from forty to sixty 
per cent. He is an honest man (that 
is, most of them are) and rather than 
return his moneys and credits and 
pay these taxes, he invests his money 
in land in a distant state. As a rule, 
he does not do this as a speculation, 
but in order that his sons and daugh- 
ters when they marry may have farms 
of their own. These sons and daugh- 
ters, when they marry, go to this new 
country, thus forcing population away 
from the state in which it was made. 


The man whose conscience is not 
very tender, fails to return his mon- 
eys and credits; and this explains 
why, with banks bulging with money 
and seeking investment, the agricul- 
tural sections are so very poor in mon- 
eys and credits, if the tax list is taken 
as a measure of their wealth. Until 
these states in the Mississippi Valley 
reform their systems of taxing mon- 
eys and credits, they must expect to 
see a constant decrease of farm popu- 
lation. 

There is another. potent reason, 
namely, that fewer men are required 
per section where the usual extensive 
system of farming is carried on, than 
were required forty years ago, or thir- 
ty, or twenty, or even ten. The high 
price of labor has forced farmers to 
use more complicated machinery, 
more horses, and they may even be 
forced to use gasoline power in order 
to save labor and to avoid the employ- 
ment of labor. 

There is still another potent reason, 
namely, the rental value of the farms 
of these western states has enabled 
farmers to retire, often before old age, 
and live a life of ease in the city. 
They will still be counted as rural pop- 
ulation, if the census is being taken 
on the same plan as last time;- but 
they do not really belong to the coun- 
try any more, and hence when the re- 
turns are analyzed and the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages and cities of 
a certain class are taken out, it will be 
found that there will be a decrease in 
farm population that will astonish the 
investigator. 

The question arises: Will this con- 
tinue? And here there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion. Many students of 
farm economics believe that the farms 
will become larger and the rural pop- 
ulation continue to decrease until 
farmers will be a negligible quantity, 
whether considered socially or polit- 
ically. We do not agree with this 
opinion, although there is much that 
can be said in its support. 

We believe—and in this we confess 
that the wish may be “father to the 
thought’—that the necessities of our 
great and growing population will re- 
quire a much larger farm production 
per acre than has been required in 
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the past; that this will invelve more 
intensive cultivation; that this will 
involve more skilled labor; that this 
will involve the dividing up of the 
farms, which of course will mean a 
great increase in rural population and 
in attendance at the rural school. 

We believe that the drift outside, 
or away from these high-priced and 
rich lands of the middle west, has 
passed its maximum; that there will 
even be a movement backwards, a 
gradual cessation of the movement 
from farms to town, and that there 
will be a movement of young men 
from the town to the country. For the 
city boy of sixteen or eighteen 
who has an instinctive love of the 
country makes quite as good a farmer 
as one born on the farm, and some- 
times better. We think we notice a 
movement in this direction already. 

The time is coming when the farmer 
even on the eighty-acre farm will need 
to build an additional house and em- 
ploy a man by the year, still more so 
on the quarter section farm. We are 
speaking now of the corn belt. 

lt is history that the bonanza farm, 
covering thousands of acres and de- 
voted altogether to the growing of the 
grains, is a short-lived affair and is 
continually moving westward and 
northwestward. Sooner or later these 
bonanza farms must be cut up into 
half sections, and, where conditions 
are favorable to stock raising, into 
quarter sections. We shall see, when 
the census returns are tabulated, 
whether the actual results are in line 
with our anticipations as above out- 
lined. 


SHREDDED FODDER. 


We have a letter from one of our 
correspondents, stating *that he has 
built a stack of shredded fodder thirty- 
five by sixteen feet, and as high as he 
could pitch it with the fork, and that 
it is getting pretty hot. He asks us 
if there is danger of spontaneous com- 


bustion. 

Of course we cannot tell that. There 
will be no spontaneous combustion as 
long as steam issues from the stack. 
All vegetable matter put in bulk heats. 
The reason why silage does not take 
fire by spontaneous combustion is be- 
cause the heat is so great that it kills 
all germ life. It is not so in the stack. 
What goes on there is heating until 
the moisture is all driven out; then, 
under certain conditions, slow combus- 
tion of the heated substances, which 
may burst into flame or not. 

Farmers are tempted with this good 
weather to begin shredding too soon, 
and are not particular about the kind 
of a day on which they do it. Our 
correspondent shredded on a damp 
day, when corn fodder absorbs mois- 
ture very rapidly, even if left in the 
shock, and then covered the stack 
with wet straw. 

It is dangerous to put a bulk of that 
size together. We therefore warn our 
readers against shredding before the 
corn is perfectly dry, and particularly 
so if, as in the case above mentioned, 
the fodder was cut when rather green. 

There was a rather striking case of 
spontaneous combustion on a large 
farm near Des Moines a few years 
ago. The owner had filled up a large 
hay shed with shredded fodder. After 
it had settled, he filled it up again. 
It took fire by spontaneous combus- 
tion. He also had one of his large 
barns full. It was heating very badly. 
Fearful that a like calamity would be- 
fall his barn, he took hay knives and, 
cut ditches through the mass. The 
barn was saved, whether by this pro- 
cess or not we do not certainly know. 

The point we make is: Be careful 
about shredding your fodder until it is 
thoroughly dry, and do not shred it 
on a damp day, particularly in a 
drizzling rain, as in that case it will 
be sure to spoil in some way. Don’t 
put too large a mass-of it together, if 
you are stacking it out of doors or in 
a mow, until freezing weather comes 
on. 
We fear that there are likely to be 
some mistakes this year because of 
the anxiety of farmers to get through 
with their work while the good weath- 
er lasts. The mistakes will not be 
confined to shredding fodder. We fear 
that a good many farmers are putting 
corn in their cribs too green, and that 
there will be more or less damage 
through molding or heating, unless 
they put ventilation in their corn 
cribs. 
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HUNTING BEE TREES. 


Our boys on the prairie do not know 
anything about this. It is not their 
fault; they have had no chance to 
learn. Bees in the prairie country, 
when they go abroad for a home, usu- 
ally find it in some empty beehive or 
between the weather boarding and the 
plastering of the farm house. In the 
timber country they take to the woods. 
Hence, where there is plenty of tim- 
ber, there are usually bee trees. 

lt is sport for the boys to find these 
bee trees; not that they expect to get 
much value from them, but for the fun 
of it; and our prairie boys may be in- 
terested in knowing something about 
it. The time to hunt bee trees is after 
the honey season is over. Bees are 
then ranging the country over for feed. 
They will suck the juice out of grapes 
that have been punctured by some oth- 
er insect. It is a slander on the bee 
to say that it perforates the grapes to 
suck the juice. It could not do it if 
it tried; it is not built that way. They 
will be found around cider mills, and 
will be found getting what they can 
out of decaying apples or apptes that 
have been broken. 

To hunt bee trees, you must have 
some kind of bait. The best way is to 
go to the woods on a clear, Warm day, 
hunt for a place where you expect 
there are bee trees, build a little fire 
and put on it some beeswax. If there 
are any bees near, they will come 
around to investigate. Then have a 
shallow box with a lid an it and some 
strained honey. When the bees come 
around, put sume of the honey in the 
box and watch the performance. ©The 
first bee that finds it will load up and 
go home as quickly as he can. Watch 


which way it goes. It will bring oth- 
ers. After filling themselves, they will 


rise in the air, circle around a few 
times, and then make a bee line for 
home. Be careful to note if the neigh- 
bors have bees; and if they make a 
straight line for a neighbor's yard, you 


need not follow them. Watch those 
that go to the woods. If you _ will 
sprinkle them with a little flour or 


face powder, if you can get some from 
your sister, it will help you to track 
them. Then having watched a few 
bees, and thus fixed in your mind their 
course—this method is called “cours- 
inz’’—close the lid of the box, leav- 
ing some bees in it. Then go a few 
hundred yards or such a matter to the 
right or to the left, open your box and 
waich the course these take. In any 
case, they will make a straight line 
for the tree. Now, at the point where 
these two lines meet you will find your 
bee tree. 

Of what use is it? 
times the hollow in 
are located will be in a limb, solid 
above and solid below it. In that case 
you can simply saw it off, take it home 
and set it up in the same position it 
had on the tree, and thus get a hive 
ot bees. If it is in the body of the 
tree, you will have to cut it down. It 
will likely spiit open at the hollow 
place, or at any rate will jar the combs 
loose, and you will have lost most of 
the honey. You will, however, have had 
the fun of finding and robbing a bee 
tree. It used to be the most fun when 
it was on the farm of an irritable 
neighbor, and we could irritate him 
still more by making him believe that 
he had been robbed. 

If you want to save the bees in the 
tree, wait until next summer. Then 
along in June you can bore a hole be- 
low or above, as the case may be, 
blow in some smoke, drive the bees 
out into a hive, take them home, and 
then transfer the comb and brood to 
the new frames. As a matter of fact, 
there is more fun than profit in finding 
a bee tree, although occasionally an 
old hand can get a good deal of honey 
and beeswax out of a strong hive that 
has found a place in the woods. 

The habits of the bees in the woods 
may. give us some idea as to the best 
way of wintering our own bees. The 
tree furnishes the same kind of protec- 
tion that the chaff hive furnishes on 
the farm. The wood is a non-conductor, 
and there is usually enough of it in 
the hollow tree to keep the bees from 
freezing. They have all the ventila- 
tion they need, and, provided there is 
enough honey stored, there is little 
danger but what they will live 


Not much. Some- 
which the bees 


through the winter, and the same hive 
may remain from year to year in the 
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Our SIX MONTHS’ Guarantee 


same tree. Farmers who have good, 
dry, well ventilated cellars, reach the 
same end in a different way, namely, 
by putting the bees where they will 
not be subjected to extreme cold, and 
yet not heat enough to make them 
uneasy. 





DAILY PAPERS ON ROAD MAKING. 

We have 
this summer at the 
making that have appeared in the 
daily papers from time to time. We 
have heard a great deal about the 
river-to-river roads, both in praise and 
in criticism. Now we have no criti- 
cism to make on these river-to-river 
roads. We think it was a fine move- 
ment; but the best thing about it was 
the co-operation of farmers in some 
sections in grading and dragging the 
roads. That gives us hope that there 
will be co-operation in grading every 


somewhat amused 
articles on road- 


been 


road in the state. This is the good 
thing about it. 
The funny thing about it is the 


claims made by the newspapers, for 
these river-to-river roads were made 
at a time when every road was good; 
could not in fact be otherwise, if it 
was traveled; was good in fact in pro- 
portion to the travel, whether it ran 
east and west, or north and south, or 
any other old direction. 

We are also considerably amused 
at the claims made by the daily papers 
that the only really good roads that 
can be made are hard-surfaced roads, 
for, in the language of the day, that is 
what the term “good roads” has come 
to mean. The advocates of these hard- 
surfaced roads have felt called upon 
to poke fun at the dirt roads enthusi- 
asts, and the more so because they 
have insisted on making dust roads in- 
stead of dirt roads. 


The advent of the automobile has 
enabled us to view the good roads 
proposition from a different angle. 


Even in localities where the surfacing 
material is cheap and abundant, the 
macadam road, probably the best road 
for its day, is exceedingly expensive 
to maintain. It was devised on the 
theory that the passing of broad tires 
would wear down the surfacing and 
thus form what road builders call 
“binder,” and where well made did 
serve the purpose admirably. Then 
came the day of the automobile, which 
does not form dust or binder. Rubber 
tires may suffer damage from the hard 
rock, but they will not pulverize it, 
nor will they pack it as did the broad 
gauge iron tire. On the other hand, 
the rubber tire sucks up the dust, or 
binder, and it blows away. More than 
that, the automobile, especially when 
in rapid motion, pries the stones loose, 
and hence you have what is known as 
a “raveled” road. All experience in 
this and in other countries shows that 
the maintenance of a macadam road, 
even before the days of the automo- 
bile, was exceedingly expensive, and 
still more expensive now, reaching of- 
ten as high as a hundred dollars per 
mile per annum, and seldom below ten. 
The macadam road in the form in 
which it was devised is therefore out 
of the question, whether there is cheap 
material at hand or not. 

The only practical hard road mate- 
rial for the country is brick, brick 
roads wide enough for the passage of 
two teams. Asphalt is not practical on 
account of the expense; neither are 
wooden or granite blocks; and con- 
crete can be used only where sand is 
cheap. Therefore, we are shut down 
in most sections of the prairie country 
to either the brick or dirt road. The 
brick road costs from eight to twelve 
thousand dollars a mile. It is prac- 
ticable where there is heavy hauling, 
as, for example, where coal mines are 
contiguous or in large cities. It is 
practical for extension work in the 
outskirts of the city of fifty thousand 
people and over. The farmers within 
city limits and where the country is 
desirable for country residences can 
well afford the expense of brick roads. 
The outlay is large, but they can at 
once sell out their farms for acreage 
purposes at three or four times their 
agricultural value. When Iowa, Illi- 
nois and Minnesota have three or four 
times the agricultural population that 
they have at present, they can afford 
to build brick roads; for land will 
then be worth three and four hundred 
dollars an acre instead of one hundred. 
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Revolutionizes the Shoe Business 
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500 Big Shoe Men Are Fighting Our Play 


We have aroused the whole world with our Six Months? 
Guarantee offer on shoes. We have blasted the scheme of 
500 big shoe men to make the public pay Five Million Dol. 
lars a year selling expenses—$5,000,000 for high-salaried 
traveling men and their big hotel bills, railroad fares, etc, 
—$5,000,000 for which you shoe buyers never get one 
penny’s worth of benefits. 

We are going to do away with traveling men and 
their enormous expenses. 
letters do the work of salesmen. 
sell direct to the dealer by letter. 
stamps for selling expenses mean hundreds 
of thousandsof dollars saved for better ma- 

















We are going to make 
We afte going to 
T wo-cent 


terialand better workmanship—hundreds 


of thousandsof dollars that make it pos 
sible for us to make the firs# and only 
shoe good enough to guarantee. 











Desnoyers “SIX MONTHS” Shoes 





Guaranteed for Full Six Months’ Wear 


Our great savingonse!ling expense enablesustouse 
leathers tat otherscan’t afford. Our Swissox soles 
sre from Swiss hides. The uppers from Paris Veals 
—the toughest and best raw materials procvrable. 

We add wonderful wearing qualities to the leather 


and meke it perfectly waterproot and flexible by 
our secret tanning process. The Army Dack linings 
we use cost twice as much asordinary linincs. The 
uppers are sewed together by lock-stitch machines, 
using the very highest grade silk thread. 


LIGHT, REAT, STYLISH — Ons, Month’, Shor nt nly hare pearing quali that pl mp 


and finish that will delight the most particular dresser. 


ave @ beautiful style 


HERE IS OUR WRITTEN GUARANTEE 3!<i**sr{horolovor oper our out within four monthn we 


y free of charge, 


If either the soles or uppers wear out during the fifth month we agree to refund $2.00 i i 

3 2 H P Oincash. If 7 
soles or uppers wear out during thesixth month weagree torefund $1.Wincash. In otherwords, pee bee 
should not give full six months’ wear we refund more than the proportion they fall short. Your desier will 


make any 


om accerding to our guarantee, You don't have to send to the factory or deal with strangers. 


9 No matt hether y t a dress shoe. busines > 
Send for Dealer’s Name and Style Book 32,22j‘et whewhir go rants dress shoe. business shooor 
Six Months” Shoe. Send postal for style book and name of dealer near you who handles**Six Months” Shoes, 
DESNOYERS SHOE COMPANY, 2201 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 








Until that time the only sensible thing 
to do, in our judgment, is to make the 
best that we can of the dirt road. 

Ve have not made the best that we 
can of it, nor done half what we might 
do. What is to be done? First, get 
firmly fixed in your mind this funda- 
mental truth, that the only enemy of 
roads is water uncontrolled. No mat- 
ter what you are going to do in the 
future, the under-water must be taken 
care of by drainage; and for this til- 
ing is best. Then the water that falls 
from above must be taken care of by 
grading and dragging. Water is the 


most accommodating thing in the 
world. It will not stay a second longer 


than it is compelled to stay. 

The best surfacing implement for 
the road that has been graded is the 
road drag. Nothing else is so cheap, 
nothing else does as good work, and 
all that is necessary is to use it wisely. 
We can put off for years the question 
of hard-surfacing roads. Until we have 
drained the road, graded it and kept 
it in grade by the use of the road drag; 
until we have built permanent culverts 
across our small streams and perma- 
nent bridges across our rivers, we are 
not ready to even consider the ques- 
tion of surfacing either-with gravel or 
macadam or brick. 

Let us get the first lesson thorough- 
ly; get it in the only way we ever can 
get a lesson in agriculture, in politics, 
in religion, in road-making—and that 
is by doing it. When this lesson is 
thoroughly learned, it is time to con- 
sider the next one. The dirt road will 
not make a perfect road; but, like the 
new convert, it will “grow in grace,” 
if the right means are properly used. 
In other words, it will get better and 
better every year, if the principles of 
dirt road-making are carried out. That 
is, it must be dragged after every rain 
and the drag kept off of it in dry 
times. 

The trouble is that these persistent 
demands for what are called good 
roads will prevent farmers from mak- 
ing the best road available at present. 
They will see.in this scheme for uni- 
versal hard surfaced roads a combina- 
tion of brick makers and owners of 
quarries for the purpose of saddling 
upon farmers a bonded debt which will 
not be paid for a generation, and that 
will cost them far more to keep in re- 
pair after they are made than it will 
cost them to make and maintain a dirt 
road that is good ten months in the 
year. When they come to look into it 
they will find that the road taxes, 
apart from the interest on the bonds, 
in sections where macadamized roads 
have been adopted, are greater, far 
greater, than before these roads were 
built. It is not so much the cost of 








building a macadam road, which might 
be paid for some time, as the cost of 
maintaining it after it is built, which 
will increase every year. 





SNEEZING PIGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Could you give me any information 
as to what I can do with my hogs? 
They have what people around here 
call the sniffs. Some of them are sneez- 
ing all the time, and they don’t seem 
to get any bigger than they are. Is 
there any cure for this disease, or 
would it be better if I were to sell the 
whole bunch and start in with a dif- 
ferent lot of sows again? As far as I 
know, this disease has never been on 
this farm before.” 

There are at least 
snuffies and nasal catarrh, which may 
cause hogs to go around sneezing, with 
eyes red and watery, and with a dis- 
charge from the nostrils. Pigs affect- 
ed with snuffles not only show the 
above symptoms of a bad cold, but 
they are also stunted in growth, and 
the bones of the face become so de- 
formed that the disease is sometimes 
called “bullnose.” This disease is @ 
hard one to handle, and if it is well 
advanced the best thing to do is to 
get rid of the hogs. Snuffles is caused 
by a diet composed too much of corn 
and not enough of foods which con- 
tain minerals or bone-building mate- 
rial. Exposure to cold, overcrowding 
and dirty pens also have a part in 
causing this disease. 

Cold in the head is caused in much 
the same way as cold in human beings 
—exposure to cold when the body Is 
overheated, crowded pens, poor venti- 
lation, etc. If we had hogs which 
were apparently affected with either 
of these two diseases, we would follow 
a method of treatment something like 
the following: First, we would put 
the affected animals in clean, 4ry, 
well-ventilated pens which were not 
crowded. Then for a few days We 
would feed them warm slop. If the 
animals had formerly been receivins 
too nearly a straight corn ration, we 
would add to it skimmed milk, shorts, 
or some other feed containing 4 con- 
siderable amount of mineral matter. 
If the animals do not seem to 
get better it is a good plan to give ® 
physic of two ounces of castor oil per 
pig in slop, and if the case 138 Mer 
severe, the animal may be steamed, 
that is, one part of turpentine 1s put 
200 parts of boiling water, and a 
steaming mixture is held under Pv 
affected hog’s nose for fifteen minute 
twice daily. 


two diseases, 
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THE SUCKERS’ DIRECTORY. 


The postoffice inspection of New 
York gives some interesting facts as 
to the toll which fraudulent mining 
stock brokers take from the people of 
the United States who have no better 
sense than to bite at a bare hook. He 
states that about a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars a day pours into New York 
—all of which enters into the coffers 
of the crooks and scoundrels who man- 
age to fool the people and at the same 
time evade the law. The government 
is constantly watching these crooks, 
and we think might catch more of 
them than it does; but the inspectors 
claim that they can not deprive any- 
one of the use of the mails without 
having proof positive that the business 
is fraudulent. In short, when one of 
these fakirs has accumulated a for- 
tune, the government has evidence 
enough to deprive him for a time of 
the use of the mails, when he promptly 
resumes business under a new name. 

It is said that some of these fakirs 
have a “suckers’ directory,” which 
contains now the names of about a 
quarter of a million suckers, and is 
growing longer daily. What is a suck- 
er? Why, it is a person who has bit- 
ten upon reading the advertisement of 
prospectus of a mining scheme, in- 
tended to make him believe that he 
can get rich quick. 

This list is arranged after the fash- 
ion of Bradstreet’s or Dun’s directory, 
and the names are not merely ar- 
ranged alphabetically, but are grouped 
in the order of their value to the fak- 
irs. The most valuable names are 
classified as “easiest,”’ the next grade 
as “very easy,” and the next just 
“easy.” Then there are the “fair pros- 
pects,” and finally the “good if care- 
fully handled.” The whole gang of 
fakirs have access to this list, which 
is kept carefully by one man in an of- 
fice in the heart of the money section 
of New York. The inspector claims 
that there are skyscrapers in that city 
where bags of United States mail are 
carried in day by day, laden with 
checks and money orders, not one 
penny of which gets outside the pock- 
ets of the promoters. One firm alone 
has taken in thirty million dollars in 
the last three years, in this case most- 
ly from the pockets of women and 
small investors. 

This does not surprise us. The west 
is not free from it, and never will un- 
til the daily papers, the agricultural 
papers, and the religious papers re- 
fuse to advertise what they know to 
be fake mining and oil schemes. 

The work of the fakir, however, is 
not limited to these. There is a cer- 
tain kind of advertisement, which, if it 
appears in a reputable paper, is very 
alluring to women. Women whose in- 
comes are limited and who have the 
desire to get on in the world are very 
prone to make small investments, and 
often in many different schemes, with 
the idea that at least some one of 
them will turn out big, and will pro- 
vide them the means to satisfy their 
desire for dress or position in society, 
and sometimes to give an education 
to their children or brothers and sis- 
lers, and, again, to lay by something 
lor sickness or old age. As a matter 
of fact, even in these piping times of 
prosperity, there are a great many 
families that are barely able to make 
ends meet, and a lucky turn in mining 
Stock, where the. gold can be dug out 
of the ground, appeals to them and 
makes the future look rosy beyond ex- 
pression. 

Where the prospect of doing good 
as well as getting rich is presented, 
as for example, in taking part in a 
freat newspaper enterprise that will 
help introduce the millennium if. it 
only gets the funds, or that is playing 
Martyr because of abuse by the un- 
£odly, it is irresistible to many. Many 
women who would not be lured at all 
by a mining scheme will put all they 
ave in a scheme of a newspaper. Men 
— not so likely to be caught by this. 
We heed only say that any newspaper 
Of value that is properly handled is 
Making reasonable profits, and papers 
ol that class are not giving away their 
Stock for little or nothing in order to 
make the world either richer or bet- 
ter. Anything of that kind may be 
branded as a fake on its face. To 
Prove this it is only necessary to look 
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up the record of the men backing 
them. 

Men are more likely to be tempted 
by the prospect of getting rich quick. 
The average man is not altruistic. He 
is not as a rule trying to benefit the 
world, but to benefit his own pocket- 
book. Any person, man or woman, 
who bites at one of these things fur- 
nishes a name to go on this suckers’ 
list, properly graded; and it is this list 
of probably more than a quarter of a 
million that is the chief stock in trade 
of the fakirs. Therefore, whenever 
you bite at one of these prospects, you 
simply help lay broad and deep the 
foundation for fooling the unsuspect- 
ing by the greedy and those who play 
upon the emotions and. aspirations of 
really good people. If you don’t want 
your name to appear in the suckers’ 
directory, don’t bite at any of these 
prospects. If you don’t want to be 
tempted to bite, just kick out of the 
house the paper that advertises them. 
The newspapers that carry these ad- 
vertisements know that they are fake 
schemes. Don’t allow your children to 
get the idea that there is any way of 
getting rich except by honest work. 


EXPORTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Up till the present year more than 
half of our total exports have been 
agricultural products, such as cotton, 
corn, wheat, live animals, packing- 
house products, etc. For years past 
the percentage has been 60, 70, 80 
and over. Thirty years ago the per- 
centage of manufactured exports for 
the first eight months of the year was 
15 per cent, twenty years ago 21 per 
cent, ten years ago 35.5 per cent, two 
years ago 44 per cent, one year ago 
48 per cent, and in the eight months 
ending in August 52.8 per cent. As pop- 
ulation increases the proportion of 
foodstuffs for export will decrease. To 
a certain extent this will be true of 
cotton as well. In fact, the time is 
not far distant when the United States 
will be an importer of foodstuffs, un- 
less the farmers in some way secure a 
supply of skilled labor that will enable 
them to give their farms such inten- 
sive cultivation that the yield per acre 
will be very considerably increased. 
This can be done and will be done, 
but probably not for some years to 
come, and not even then if the agri- 
cultural products of Canada and the 
live stock from Mexico are allowed to 
come in free or at a low rate of duty, 
as is proposed by the president and 
by Sir Wilford Laurier, premier of 
Canada. 

It may be interesting to know some- 

thing of the kind of manufactured 
products which are sent abroad in in- 
creasing quantity. The agricultural 
implements exported during the eight 
months ending in August show a total 
of $23.000.000, as against $21,000,000 
in 1909; cars and carriages, $17,000,- 
000, as against $12,000,000. The ex- 
ports of automobiles and parts of auto- 
mobiles have nearly doubled—$9,500,- 
000, against $5,500,000; India rubber 
exports were $7,333,000 against $5,333,- 
000, as might be expected when the 
raw material is free and the manufac- 
tures under a trust. Taking all kinds 
of machinery, the amount exported 
has increased from $45,500,000 to $58,- 
500,000. The manufactures of iron and 
steel exported were $130,000,000, as 
against $101,000,000 the vear before. 
It is also interesting to note that 
while Europe is our best customer, but 
a little more than half our total ex- 
ports go to that continent, the rest go- 
ine elsewhere. This is a wonderful 
change from a few years ago. 

All this explains the dissatisfaction 
with our present tariff legislation. The 
secondary manufacturers, the small 
men as contrasted with the trusts that 
conirol iron and steel and cotton man- 
ufactures, etc., feel that they are badly 
handicapped by the high prices they 
have to pay for their trust controlled 
raw material. The movement for a 
modification of the tariff is not com- 
ing so directly from farmers as from 
secondary, or the smaller, manufac- 
turers, who realize that they must 
have relief from the oppression of the 
larger trusts, who, while selling their 
products in a foreign market at com- 
petitive rates, are able to extort high 
prices from those who are dependent 
upon them for their raw material, as, 
for example, the agricultural imple- 
ment factories. This is particularly 
true in the case of iron and steel. 
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‘Adler’sCollegian Clothes 


have a world-wide reputation for thoroughly reliable quality. A man need not 
be a judge of merchandise to be able to instantly detect the superior quality of 
the cloth, the Unings ane all the other trimmings which are put into these gar- 
ments. He can see at a glance that they are vastly superior to the materials 
used by the average maker. He need only to test our garments by giving them 





aegis, seen. Adler’s Collegian Clothes have won uni- 
} versal fame, because we constantly maintain this 
i! 
When you buy your next suit or overcoat ask 
N for an Adler Collegian, but be sure you find the 
that you are buying the best clothes America 
produces. We want your own judgment to convince you of this fact by testing 
our free style book which will give you valuable information regarding the 
prices and styles of clothes for this season. 


a season of hard wear to convince himself that 
the materials we use are the best he has ever 
very high standard, and give our patrons quality 
and style which win their permanent custom. 

Pe WG 
: = me - Collegian label before you decide to make the 

The Style and Quality Label purchase. This label protects you, forit means 

the clotics with a season of wear. A dependable clothier in every community 

sells our garments. Ask for them. Prices $15.00 to $30.00. Write for a copy of 
s o 

David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 

Nobby Clothes Makers 

















The New Jumbo Fanning Mill 


Don’t buy a cleaner every year, but when you do, the Jumbo 
should receive your closest attention. We have been constantly 
making improvements, until today we have the most perfect 
cleaners on the market—carries more screen, does better work 
and more of it, than any other farm size grain cleaner made. 1t 
will separate any mixed grains, doing the work perfectly, without 
Waste. State what you want the mill to do: we equip it with 
sieves and sceens especially for your purpose. Ask your dealer 
to show you a New Jumbo if you want evenly graded seeds, 
or write us for catalog, etc. 

MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR CO, 
332 Erie St. 8. E. Minneapolis, Minn, 




















Pure Water for Your Stock All the Year Round 


*s Anti-Freezing Stock Wat 
Richard’s Anti-Freezing Stock Waterer 
Sm Always ready. Works automatically. 
5 Water cool and fresh in summer, never . 
4: freezes in winter, 30-day free trial. 
Money back with 6 per cent inierest with- 
in one year ff our Anti-Freezer doesn't 
do just as represented. 
Send for our catalogue. 


i> RICHARDS MFG. CO. 
Dept. B, Arapahoe, Neb. 
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(6) WALLACES’ FARMER 








IMPORTANT! 


To Our Towa Reavers: 

At the election next Tuesday there are two 
candidates who should have the votes of the 
farmers and other citizens of Lowa without re- 
gard to their political beliefs or party affiliations. 
These candidates are 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Candidate for R. R. Commissioner 


GEORGE COSSON 


Candidate for Att’y-General 





Mr. Thorne secured the republican nomination for 
Railroad Commissioner against the fierce opposition of the 
railroad interests. He is by all odds the best qualified man 
who has been a candidate for this place in the last twenty 
years. He knows more about railroad conditions and rail- 
road rates than any other man in the state. He has the 
knowledge, the ability and the willingness to be of tre- 
mendous service as Railroad Commissioner. Since August 
10th his entire time has been spent in fighting the proposed 
advance in freight rates. He has not been able to give any 
time to his own campaign. The railroad interests have been 
quietly lining up their forces to defeat him at the polls. 
The voters of lowa owe it to themselves to see that Mr. 
Thorne is elected. 


Geo. Cosson is the republican candidate for Attorney- 
General. <A few years since the legislature enacted a law 
making it the duty of the Attorney-General to assist the 
Railroad Commission in securing a square deal for the people 
of lowa in the matter of freight rates and service, and 
authorized him to appear before the Interstate Commerce 


Commission and the courts whenever necessary. Mr. Cos- 
son has been assistant to Attorney-General Byers and has 
already had experience in this work. He is able, consci- 


entious and fearless. He has made his record. He can be 
depended upon. We have no criticism of the democratic 
candidate. But we know Cosson. We know what he has 
done. We know where he will stand. Theretore we urge 
our readers to vote for him. 


Politics Should Not Be Consid- 
ered in This Matter 


Messrs. Thorne and Cosson should have the votes of both 
democrats and republicans. These are business offices. 
Politics should cut no figure. The votes should be cast for 
the men who are competent to do the work—who can be 
depended upon to represent the peovle of the state. Both 
these men have been tried and found true. They are the 
kind of men Lowa must have in these offices if the interests 
of the state are to be protected. Therefore, Wallaces’ 
Farmer advises its readers to 


Vote for Clifford Thorne for Rail- 
road Commissioner 


Vote for George Cosson for Attor- 
ney-General 


and urge your neighbors, both republicans and democrats, 
to do the same. You can afford to give these two men 
some time and help. They have been helping you. The 
railroad and corporate interests are organized against them. 
You should organize for them. See that some influential 
man is at every polling place to explain this matter to the 
voters. Sincerely, 


WALLACES’ FARMER. 


We suggest that Iowa readers clip this out and stick it up 
securely near the polling place, where it will be seen by voters. 











A JOB FOR UNCLE SAM. 

Uncle Sam will never be out of 
jobs, big jobs, jobs of his size. This 
is a big country, big with righteous- 
ness, big also with unrighteousness, 
and Uncle Sam, who is the impersona- 
tion of the feelings of the common 
people, will always have plenty of 
work to do. 

He has done some big jobs in the 
past. He looked into the packing busi- 


ness some years ago; cleansed the 
Augean stables; compelled packers to 
clean up, passing judgment upon their 
work. There was bitter complaint on 
the part of the vested interests, dire- 
ful predictions of the great losses the 
farmers would suffer if packing had to 
be decent; but Uncle Sam persevered, 


-and it has been a blessing to packers, 


a blessing to the people of this nation 
and every other nation that eats Amer- 
ican meat. It was a big job, and fairly 
well done; not absolutely perfect, but 
there is nothing perfect in this world. 

He had another big job trying to 
give us pure food. He has not given 
us absolutely pure food, for the rea- 
son above mentioned, but he at least 
has compelled the great majority of 
manufacturers of food and drugs to 
put the contents on the labels and 
notify us what we are getting. He 
has compelled the manufacturers and 
vendors of food and drugs for the 
great masses of people to be reason- 
ably honest. 

There was great complaint about 
this interference with private busi- 
ness; but honest men, whether pro- 
ducers or consumers, have been bene- 
fited, and no business except that of 
scoundrels has been interfered with. 
Scoundrels have no right to do busi- 
ness anyhow. The trouble is that in 
this big country, with its diverse in- 
terests, they cannot all be “brought 
to Limerick,” or to just punishment 
even by the strong arm of Uncle Sam. 

He has looked into the scales by 
which the sugar of the nation was 
weighed, and has sent some high-toned 
scoundre!s to prison. He is not 
through with them yet; but so far he 
has done a good job. He is just now 
looking into the customs house, and is 
compelling Mrs. Midas and her brood 
to pay their just debts. He has shown 
his ability to yank a five-thousand-dol- 
lar pearl necklace out of the top of 
Mrs. Midas’ hat before she leaves the 
customs house. He has made the ad- 
vocates of high tariffs disgorge when 
they pass through the customs house, 
just like poor people. 

There is another big job waiting for 
Uncle Sam. He needs to look into the 
inspection of grain and compel those 
who handle the grain of the world to 
cease adulterating grain sold for man- 
ufacture into foodstuffs at home and 
abroad. 

It has been common knowledge for 
a long time that vastly greater 
amounts of high-grade grain are 
shipped out of the elevators than are 
brought in. The North Dakota Bank- 


ers’ Association investigated this sub-. 


ject some years ago, and discovered 
that while, in round numbers, but 100,- 
000,000 bushels of No. 1 Northern were 
shipped in, nearly 200,000,000 were 
shipped out; that while 141,000,000 
bushels of No. 2 Northern were 
shipped in, nearly 50,000,000 million 
were shipped out; that while only 
272,000,000 bushels of No. 3 Northern 
were shipped in, 213,000,000 were 
shipped out; that while 201,000,000 
bushels of No. 4 were shipped in and 
116,000,000 of no grade, none of No. 
4, none of no grade, and no rejected 
were shipped out. So outrageous has 
this practice of doctoring grain in 
what are known as “grain hospitals” 
become, that the late Senator Dolliver 
in submitting the report of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
on January 15, 1909, said: 

“As a result of this domination and 
control (by the combine) has grown 
what is known as a system of rigid 
and easy inspection—that is, rigid in- 
spection into the elevator and easy in- 
spection out of the elevator. This en- 
ables the terminal elevators to buy in 
grain, generally at a grade less than 
its true grade, mix it with inferior 
grain and sell the same out at a grade 
higher than the true grade, thereby 
making the value of two grades. The 
result of this system is that the pro- 
ducer and the independent shipper are 
beaten out of one grade of grain. The 
consumer, by having imposed upon 
him a poor grade of grain under a cer- 
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tificate indicating a higher grade, jg 
compelled, after being defrauded gey. 
eral times, to pay a lower price on g 
given grade, knowing that the grain 
received will not measure up to the 
certificate, and as the value of the 
grain on the farm is fixed by the price 
paid in the field of consumption, it fo}- 
lows that this unjust and fraudulent 
system drives the value of our grain 
downward for every grade. 

“This is clearly established by the 
testimony of foreign importers, where, 
it is said, on account of the frauds per. 
petrated in certifying grain for export 
at a higher grade than it is entitled to 
recive, American grain of a certain 
grade sells for several cents per bush- 
el less than Canadian or Argentine 
grain of the same grade. 

“Many of the mills of the country 
must purchase at terminal elevators, 
They have long since ascertained that 
no reliance can be placed on those 
grades, but in many instances they 
must not only pay for the mixture 
concocted in those elevators, but they 
must pay for the grade at which it is 
improperly certified. It is aid that no 
purchasers for use will buy their crain 
on the Chicago certificates . 

“As an example of the effect of this 
system, we cite one single fact estab- 
lished by the testimony before the 
committee. An attempt was made a 
short time ago on the part of the Bal- 
timore grain interests to divert export 
trade from the port of New York to 
the port of Baltimore. This was ac- 
complished by greater liberality in in- 
specting into the elevators at Balti- 
more. The exporters got rather heav- 
ily loaded. The foreign demand did 
not meet their expectation, and consid- 
erable losses were liable to follow. 
They met these losses by a very siin- 
ple device—that of raising the grade 
of the grain and putting it on the mar- 
ket at a higher grade than it was en- 
titled to. The dealers prevented loss- 
es to themselves by this transaction, 
but entailed many times the amount 
of their savings by depreciating the 
value of-our high-grade grains. 

“The evidence taken before the com- 
mittee established beyond question the 
fact that a systematic determination 
on the part of exporters not to export 
our highest quality of grain without 
mixture, because we would thereby 
establish such a high standard of qual- 
ity that we might not be able to meet 
the demand; and because of this, our 
high-grade grain must suffer a depre- 
ciated value to the extent to which it 
is adulterated.” 

Who pays this? The farmer, of 
course; not directly, but indirectly. He 
gets the price of the lower grades, and 
the rascally mixers get the price of the 
higher grades. So notorious has this 
adulteration of grain become that for- 
eign countries are afraid to buy Amer- 
ican grain except at much lower prices 
than they pay for grains from Canada 
and other countries. These people are 
honest; seil a thing for what it is. 
The proprietors of our “grain hospl- 
tals” are dishonest, selling a thing for 
what it is not. The result is that the 
farmer gets less for his grain than lit 
is worth. 

It is to be hoped that the successor 
of Senator Doiliver as chairman of the 
agricultural committee will be as able, 
as earnest, and as thoroughly devoted 
to the interests of the people as the 
late chairman, whose death the nation 
mourns. ; 

The sooner Uncle Sam carries this 
job, already undertaken, on to com- 
pletion, or, rather, the sooner congress 
gives him power to correct the abuses 
which have grown out of the mingling 
of dirty Illinois politics with the 1 
spection of the food grain of the world, 
the better it will be for the farmers 
of the west. 


A ONE-DAY SHORT COURSE IN 
GREENE COUNTY. 


October 11th, at the home of W. R. 
Jackson, of Kendrick township, Greene 
county, Iowa, a one-day short course 
was held under the auspices 0! the 
Greene County Y. M. C. A. Ninety 
eight men and boys were enrolled for 
the one day’s work on the judging of 
cattle, horses and _ corn. Professor 
Luick, of Ames, instructed in the art 
of selecting good horses and cattle, 
while Mr. Lamson, of Ames, told ed 
to pick out a good ear of corn. T 
Kendrick township farmers were —_ 
enthusiastic over the course, and —_ 
to repeat it next year, but want it u 
to last for at least two or three days. 
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THE FUTURE OF FLAX GROWING. 


It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the flax-growing area has for fifty 
years moved steadily north and west. 
We remember it growing on the farm 
jin Pennsylvania when a boy. We have 
grown it in Iowa. It has been grown 
in all the intervening states. It is now 
produced largely only in northern 
Minnesota, in the Dakotas and in Can- 
ada. Flax is strictly a new land crop. 
It is only a question of time when it 
will cease to be grown under present 
methods of cultivation in the United 
States. Meanwhile the world demands 
linseed oil and will continue to de- 
mand it. With the decrease in produc- 
tion the price has increased, until the 
consumers of. flax products the world 
over are demanding that farmers grow 
more flax. 

The reason that it is a new land 
crop is that its'season for sowing is so 
late that it can often be sown on new 
breaking the first year; at all events it 
can be sown the second year. It there- 
fore furnishes a cash crop for the pio- 
neer. These newly broken lands have 
comparatively few weeds, and weeds 
are the great enemy of the flax crop. 

It can not, however, be grown con- 
tinuously on the same land in this 
country or any other. When investi- 
gating this subject in Ireland some 
nineteen years ago, we found that the 
rotation was flax one year in eight. In 
belgium we found it was one year in 
eight or ten, and if a first-class crop 
was desired, one year in twelve. 

Until recently it was assumed that 
flax poisoned the land, and hence could 
not be grown year after year. It is 
now held by the North Dakota Station 
scientists that flax does not poison 
the land, but that it is subject to a 
fungus disease which develops what is 
known as flax wilt. This is a disease 
in some respects similar to potato 
scab; and if the land becomes infected 
it remains so for several years. It 
does not follow that, given a sufficient- 
ly high price, it can not be grown prof- 
itably in ae rotation, and grown 
throughout the entire country. The 
high price is not yet sufficiently high 
to justify it, with wheat, corn and live 
stock at present prices; but the time 
may come when it will be. Thirty-five 
years ago it was grown with profit in 
eastern Iowa, because the straw could 
be used for fiber. The modification of 
the tariff on jute closed down all the 
fiax fiber mills. 

Before flax can be grown profitably 
in the corn belt, for example, we shall 


have to get the upper hand of weeds 
better than we have yet. We shall 


have to adopt a systematic rotation in 


which a place will be found for it. We 
think, therefore, that the time when 
flax can be grown at a profit on the 


average farm in the corn belt is ‘some 
distance in the future. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


One of the most promising signs for 


the future is the organization of farm- 
ers’ clubs in different parts of the 
country, thus carrying out the ideas 


that we have presented from time to 
time during the last year on the social- 
izaiion of farm life. One of the great 
hindrances to agricultural prosperity 
is the fact that farmers do not know 
each other well enough. They will be 
forced into co-operation on various 
lines in the not far distant future; but 
how are they to co-operate unless they 
know each other not merely as dis- 
tant neighbors whom they have seen 
occasionally on matters of business 
and perhaps visited socially once or 
twice a year, but as friends and co- 
Workers in the great work of feeding 
the hungry world? In the future, farm- 
ers must hang together or hang sep- 
arately; for the unsyndicated man 
Must inevitably go down before the 
éreat combinations that are being 
formed in every other branch of busi- 
hess, 

Now the best way to know each 
Other is to get together socially. We 
hear every now and then of organiza- 
tions oi farmers—ten, twenty or thirty 
—iIn a neighborhood, that meet once 
a week, once in two weeks, or once a 
month. The character of the meetings 
depends upon the wishes of the mem- 
bers. It may be simply to have a sup- 
per and spend the evening together. 
= may be to carry on some literary 
Program, or to hear some good music. 
‘O matter what particular form the 
Meeting may take, it is a matter of 
— importance for the farmers of a 

Shborhood to get together at stated 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Fifth Prize - 50 
Sixth Prize - 25 
Ten Prizes, $10.00 each 100 
Twenty Prizes, $5.00 each - - 100 


Twenty-five Prizes, $2.00 each - 50 
GRAND TOTAL, - - - $1,000 


Any farmer or farmer's eon (working on 
the farm) can compete for these splendid 
prizes. Noexpenseor obligatiomincurred. 
Not necessary to be an engine owner to 
enter the contest. Ideas are what count, 
not literary style or grammatical correct- 
ness. Write just as you would talk, in every- 
day language. Letters must contain at 
least 400 words and not to exceed 1,000, 


JUDGES 


We are pleased to announce that the 
editors of leading agricultural papers 
- have accepted appointment as judges of 

- all letters sent us. This guarantees every 
. contestant that the letters submitted will 
be judged strictly on their practical value 
and without any favor being shown any 
person. 

The contest closes on the last day of 
next March. Write at once for Special 
Circular givin full details of the great 
9 $1,000 Prize Oash Offers. (166) 























of the maker. 


Whether you 








from our nearest dealer at surprisingly low cost, 
considered, carrying with it the broad and liberal guarantec 
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,000 for Best Letters 


Pon “How Farmers Can Make 
oney With Gasoline Engines” 


Write a Letter to Fuller & Johnson for Full Detalis— NOW! 


We are offering $1,000 in cash prizes in order to get 


Sixty 


esting subject. 


It will be worth a great deal of money to you to 
thoroughly investigate this great question. You will 
be astonis*ed to find how the gasoline engine opens 
You will find all 
about you opportunities for more profit which had 


up a new world of possibilities, 


been entirely overlooked. 


together the best ideas of practical farmers and farmers’ sons on “‘How 
Farmers Can Make Money With Gasoline Engines.” 


pay $1,000 cash for new and useful ideas. 
All we ask is a letter giving yourbest ideas on this. 


-One CASH Prizes! 


There are sixty-one cash prizes in all, making a 
grand total of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS which 
we are going to distribute to those who write the 
sixty-one best letters on this fascinating and inter- 


We are willing to 
















Fuller & Johnson 


DOUBLE-EFFICIENCY 


Farm Engines 


Costs Nothing to Enter $1,000 Cash Contest 





of engine. 


try, and we urge you to “get in the game.” 


How to Get a Fuller & Johnson Engine at Lowest Possible Price 


Fuller & Johnson Farm Engines are famous for Double Efficiency. 


What we want is IDEAS, expressed in your own way. 
The facts you give may be based on observation or experience. They may refer to any make 
We want ideas that are practical and valuable. 
engine you have studied or worked with in gaining the information. It costs you nothing to 








You need not be an engine owner. 


It makes no difference what 


The value per dollar 


being the greatest offered by any engine concern, makes our prices extremely low and the 


value of our product correspondingly high. Our business was established in 1840. The great 
engine works of Fuller & Johnson have the most up-to-date and complete engine building 
equipment in the United States. Write and we will tell you how to get a ‘Fuller & Johnson” 
an engine to meet them. Thousands of farmers, in every 
state in the Union, consider the “Fuller & Johnson” the ONLY 
Engine for farm use. n 
We build seven sizes—3, 5, 7,9, 12,15 and 18 H. P.—mounted sro its ““frost-proof,” “dust-prdof,” “trouble-proof” features 
orunmounted. Whatever your requirements may be, we have 


Send Postal or Letter for Free Engine Books 


Yon can't spend a little time to better advantage than in locking into 
this eubject, “How Farmers Can Make Money With Gasoline Engines."* 
are ready to bny an_engine or not, get posted on 
Fuller & Johnson Double-Efficiency Engines now. A postal or letter 


FULLER & JOKNSON MFG. CO., 


quality 


ave made it supreme among farm engines. 


and Full Details of the $1,000 Prize Offer! 


brings Free Books and Grand Prize Offer. If you haven't yeteent for the 
catalog of our wonderful! little Farm Pump Engine, ask 

todey. Somebody is goin 
not be one of the winners 


11 Wermouth Street, 


a 3 up every one of the cash priz 










Its high efficiency and matchless sim- 


© atroe copy 


ca—why 
t busy with a pencil right this minatel 


MADISON, WIS. .- 











SAVE 2510507 ON HARNESS 


$24.00 buys our Leader No. 53 Farmers 1% inch Team Harness delivered at 
4 
If it is not the best value you ever had, send it back and we 


your railroad station. 
bargain—a_ splendidly 


will refund your 
made 1% inch Team Harness 


moncy The above harness is a genuine 


are the largest manufacturers of harness selling direct to the user. 
Write for free catalog to-day and compare our prices with 
M. KNOX, Pres., Western Harness & Supply Co. 615 Main Sirect, Waterloo, Lowa. 


out in the harness line 


your home dealer. R. 


It is full of money saving offers. 





All of the best grade Oak Tanned Leather. 
We issue a 100. page catalog, the finest ever gotten 


$24.00 
F 2 


IGHT 
PAID 





We 











intervals, With their wives and the 
young people, and have a good time. 

Some of these clubs have their meet- 
ings on Friday night. There are then 
no lessons for the young people to get, 
and the young always like to get to- 
gether. While some of the old folks 
may not be very much interested in 
literary programs or even in music, 
they can talk over pressing problems 
of farm life, such as the boycott of 
beef, seed corn, the best way to im- 
prove the roads, the best rotations, a 
dozen or more things of pressing im- 
portance at the time of the year, the 
discussion of which will be exceedingly 
helpful to farmers. 

We are very anxious that these clubs 
be formed in every community where 
the people generally take Wallaces’ 
Farmer; and we will undertake to give 
them something that they can talk 
about with profit to themselves, even 
if they meet once a week. Incident- 
ally, they will get to know the good 
points of every individual in the neigh- 
borhood. The farmer does not show 
his best side to his brother farmer 
when he is dealing with him in mat- 
ters of business; and still less does 
he show his good side when there are 
differences between them about little 
things. We show our best side td each 
other when we gather around a table 
and eat a meal together, and then talk 
over matters of mutual interest and 
helpfulness. We are often surprised 
to learn how good a fellow our neigh- 
bor is when we sit at his table, sample 
the excellent coffee his wife makes, the 
good bread and butter, the sugar-cured 





ham or roast chicken, the well-cooked 
potatoes, to say nothing of the jellies 
and other things that appeal to the in- 
ner man. 

In some communities these clubs 
will take the more permanent form of 
granges. We hope the granges will 
have good success in every state in 
the Union; for the grange, notwith- 
standing its imperfections (there is 
nothing perfect in this world), has 
done very good work wherever it has 
been established and conducted on 
proper lines. 

We hope that wherever these clubs 
are organized the young people will 
take up the question of sports on the 
farm—baseball, football, or anything 
else that gets them together in the 
right way. The main thing is for farm 
folks to get to understand each other, 
so that as time and opportunity offers, 
they can co-operate in the many ways 
in which farmers can co-operate profit- 
ably, and will in time be compelled to. 





WHITEWASH FOR INSIDE WORK. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“IT have completed a new barn, and 
would like to whitewash it inside. Can 
you give me a recipe for indoor white- 
washing? I have never had success 
with the government recipe, and pre- 
fer not to use it.” 

We give herewith a number of 
whitewash recipes, from which our 
subscriber can take his choice: 

1. Slake lime with water and add 
sufficient skim milk to bring it to the 
consistency of thin cream. To each 





gallon add one ounce of salt and two 
ounces of brown sugar dissolved in 
water. It is a good plan to add a quar- 
ter of a pound of calcium chloride to 
every thirty gallons of the wash in or- 
der to increase its disinfecting prop- 
erties. 

2. Slake half a bushel of lime in 
boiling water, covering the receptacle 
during the process in order to keep in 
the steam. Strain the liquid through 
a fine sieve. Add to this a peck of salt 
that has previously been dissolved in 
warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice boiled to a thin paste and stirred 
in while hot; one-half pound of Span- 
ish whiting, and one pound of glue, 
first dissolved by soaking in cold wa- 
ter in an ordinary glue pot. Add five 
gallons of hot water to the mixture, 
stir well, and allow it to stand for a 
few days protected from dirt. The 
limewash should be applied hot, and 
should, therefore, if possible, be kept 
in a portable furnace. 

3. Take twenty pounds of unslaked 
lime, three pounds of common salt, 
and one-half pound of alum. Slake the 
lime with boiling water until of the 
consistency of thin cream. To in- 
crease the antiseptic properties of the 
wash, add one-half pint of crude car- 
bolic acid to each bucketful. 

4. To half a bucketful of unslaked 
lime add two handfuls of common salt 
and soft soap at the rate of one pound 
to fifteen gallons of the wash. Slake 
slowly, stirring all the time. This quan- 
tity makes two bucketfuls of very ad- 
oa wash, which is not affected by 
rain. 
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CHANGING THE CLIMATE, 


The pioneers in a new country are 
generally supposed to have a hard 
time, and this supposition is in the 
main correct. It is no light thing to 
go into a new country, where neigh- 
bors are few and far between, where, 
if it is a prairie country, the wind has 
full sweep both summer and winter. 
It is no easy matter to provide protec- 
tion for the home and the stock. Many 
pioneers are unable to meet these hard 
conditions, and condemn the climate, 
even though the soil may be excel- 
lent and the price cheap. 

The extent to which man can change 
climate is not generally understood. 
By the planting of groves and wind- 
breaks of suitable trees properly lo- 
cated, it is possible for any farmer in 
a wind-swept country, to move his 
farm one hundred miles south so far 
as the winter climate is concerned. It 
is possible for the whole community, 
by planting groves around their build- 
ings and along the lines of their fences 
to so change the climate, so far as the 
winds in summer and winter affect it, 
that one who has fled from it and by 
chance returned, would find it quite 
a different climate. Our older read- 
ers have seen this done in every state 
in the Union that has been settled 
from twenty-five to fifty years. The 
Philosophy of it is that the groves, 
whether built around the buildings or 
along the fence lines, deflect the wind 
currents upward and leave a calm on 
the leeward side. 

The very opposite occurs when 
farmers settle in a timber country and 
cut down the timber without saving 
groves and windbreaks. Hence it is 
not an uncommon thing for an orig- 
inally timbered country to have less 
living trees on it and be more wind- 
swept than the long-settled prairie. 
We can, therefore, at least so far as 
the wind is concerned, very greatly 
modify the climate simply by judicious 
planting of trees. 

We can greatly modify the climate 
by drainage. Time was when certain 
districts in the country were afflicted 
with milk sickness. It has disappeared 
in these very districts a generation or 
more ago. The clearing up of the 
country, the opening up of roads, the 
natural drainage, has done away with 
this dread disease. Other sections of 
the country were known as ague- 
stricken. The farmer expected at some 
time in the year to shake with malaria 
until the bedposts fairly rattled. We 
have discovered that malaria is due 
to the mosquito; but the draining of 
the land has left fewer breeding places 
for the mosquito, and so even in these 
respects man has changed the climate. 
There is no good comes to any com- 
munity from swamps of stagnant wa- 
ter. The remedy is simply drainage. 
Water will run off if you give it a 
chance. 

Again, cultivation modifies climate. 
It does not cause any more rain to 
fall, for the plan of watering the earth 
has not changed and will not. The 
breaking up of the prairie soil, how- 
ever, allows the water to sink in in- 
stead of to run away. Wise cultivation 
retains it; and the semi-arid farm be- 
comes a pleasant place instead of a 
lonesome one simply because the farm- 
er has modified it by his methods of 
cultivation. 

Thirty years ago it was believed that 
corn could not be grown in the lati- 
tude of northern Iowa because of the 
shortness of the season. Frosts were 
frequent and came early. The climate 
did not seem to have enough heat 
units. Now the area of corn culture 
has been extended northward in two 
ways, by the selection of types of corn 
adapted to the climate, and by prac- 
tically increasing the heat units by 
drainage extending over large areas of 
country. It is easy to see the reason. 
Before soils of any kind can grow corn 
or anything else successfully, the sur- 
plus moisture must be evaporated. 
This is done at the expense of heat 
units; just as green wood can not be 
burned until it has been dried, and the 
amount of fuel necessary to dry it is 
simply a waste. 

A good deal of drainage goes on in 
a new country that is not intentional. 
Roads must be built, and these pro- 
vide considerable drainage; and the 
more so if there is fall enough to allow 
the drains to wash deeper. Rivers are 
constantly cutting back, forming nat- 
ural drainage. Drainage ditch systems, 
by allowing the water to run away in- 
stead of getting rid of it by evapora- 
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tion, will increase very considerably 
the heat units arid enable the farmer 
to grow corn where it was not pos- 
sible before, and to grow a larger type 
of corn where it was grown. To a 
certain extent, therefore, climates are 
susceptible of change. 

The social climate is susceptible of 
much more striking changes. When 
farmers get to know each other, work 
to each other’s hands, take genuine 
enjoyment in each other's society, the 
whole social atmosphere is changed, 
and a section that would be thought 
undesirable as a place to rear a fam- 
ily may become a most favored spot. 
For man, after all, is the biggest thing 
in this world. He is apparently help- 
less in his warfare with the forces of 
nature, and yet to a certain extent he 
can control them; and by mutual ac- 
quaintance and co-operation he can 
control them to a vastly greater ex- 
tent than is now believed possible. 

In one sense the farmer takes more 
chances than any other class of men. 
He does nearly all his work out of 
doors; and therefore is subject to all 
the vicissitudes of the weather, the 
only certain thing about the weather 
being that it is uncertain. He is sub- 
ject to drouths, when he looks in vain 
for the coming cloud that will change 
a now apparently certain loss to a 
good profit. He is subject to floods 
which he cannot stop. Hail may strike 
his farm and destroy his corn crop 
when it is in roasting ear. A storm 
may lodge his oats when in the dough 
stage and render the harvesting im- 
possible. Swarms of insect pests may 
invade his fields. Other varieties may 
multiply beyond measure underground 
and destroy the best crop of the sea- 
son, without his being able to lift a 
finger to protect himself. 

All these chances the farmer has to 
take, and one of the problems is to 
eliminate them to the greatest extent 
possible. He can not stop the deluge 
of rain; but if his soils are properly 
drained, they will not wash out into 
gulleys, nature thus endeavoring to do 
for him what he has been unwilling to 
do for himself. If nature, as in the 
case of level lands, has not given nat- 
ural drainage, he can provide the arti- 
ficial and thus eliminate the chance of 
having his fields so sodden that he 
can neither cultivate them nor can his 
crops flourish. The farmer on a well- 
drained farm has eliminated a chance 
against which his neighbor on a like 
farm, not drained, is absolutely power- 
less for the time being. 

The farmer can not make it rain, 
no matter how much he desires it; but 
by proper methods of cultivation he 
can draw upon the under-water and 
thus eliminate to a certain extent the 
chance of drouth. The available wa- 
ter, even in a dry time, may be suffi- 
cient to produce forty bushels of corn 
per acre on one field, while on a neigh- 
boring field of like character with dif- 
ferent management there is a yield of 
but twenty bushels. One man by wise 
methods of cultivation has eliminated 
the chance of drouth. 

There is always a chance of a dry 
spell the latter part of July and the 
month of August; in fact, there is 
more than a chance. Dry spells at 
that time of the year are normal. Grass 
will not thrive under these hard condi- 
tions; but the farmer can eliminate 
that chance partly by better cultiva- 
tion of his grass.lands, and partly by 
providing summer silage for a time 
when he has reason to expect pastures 
to be short. 

The farmer can eliminate the chance 
of his crop being destroyed by insect 
pests by a proper system of rotation, 
and, generally speaking, by good farm- 
ing. While one farmer can not do 
much, for example, in combatting the 
Hessian fly, yet first, by adopting a 
system of farming that will not tend to 
favor the increase of the pest, and, 
second, by the study of its habits and 
by destroying volunteer crops and 
sowing their grain at a time of the 
year when science and experience 
have a!!l shown will furnish the best 
protection, the farmers in a commu- 
nity can eliminate this chance. 

There is a chance of hog cholera 
ravaging his herd. He can not pro- 
vide against this perfectly, but he can 
eliminate the chance largely by keep- 
ing good, clean yards, by allowing no 
strange animals to be admitted during 
the cholera season, and in recent years 
by inoculating against it. Even against 
such chances as these the tarmer is 
not helpless. 

Our fields will never yield their full 






the leader of ladies’ fine 

foot wear—a style leader 
and a leaderfor comfort and durability. 
Mayer Leading Lady Shoes give a trim and 
stylish appearance and have all the qual- 
ities of refined footwear. They are satis- 

factory for all dress-up occasions, yet 
durable for general wear. 
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SHOES 


Shoes are made of choice leather, selected 
for its quality, strength and suitability for 
fine shoes. They fit comfortably and are 
stylish looking. They are high grade 


quality shoes, yet they cost. 
no more than ordinary 


shoes. 


To be sure you are getting the 
Genuine look for the Mayer 
Trade Mark on the sole. 


Free—lIf you will send us the name ofa dealer £ 
who does not handle Leading Lady Shoes, we 
will send you Free, postpaid, a beautiful pic- & 
ture of Martha Washington, size 15x20. ¢ 
We also make Honorbilt shoes 
Washington 
comfort shoes, Yerma cushion 
shoes, Special Merit schooi 


for men, Martha 


shoes, 


F, Mayer Boot & Shoe Co, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 




























increase until we realize the extent to | equitably entitled? 


which we can eliminate chances. We 
shall always have to farm out of doors. 
Drouths will come; floods will come; 
hail and frost will get in their work as 
they always have done and aiways will 
and yet, by following the best meth- 
ods we can measurably eliminate these 
chances. Harvests will be full or 
scant largely in the proportion § in 
which we learn how to use the raw 
material which nature gives, the sun- 
shine and the rain, and eliminate the 
chances to which farmers have always 
been more or less subject because of 
being obliged to farm out of doors. 
The lucky farmer is the one who elim- 
inates the most of the chances that 
are inevitable in his business. 





A PARTNER OR A HIRED HAND. 

On many farms which Wallaces’ 
Farmer reaches there are no doubt 
sons who have attained their majority 
and are still working on the farm. 
There may be some who fee! it their 
duty to work without wage or reward 
beyond their mere living expenses, for 
the sake of the family. Frequently the 
father is taken away, the son must 
take the father’s place and care for 
the widow and minor children. There 
are other sons, no doubt, who are 
workimg for wages, the wages of a 
hired hand, possibly a little more, or 
with some unusual privileges attached. 

We want to put a question to both 
father and son: Would it not be bet- 
ter if a partnership should be formed, 
by which the son would receive some 
share, however small, of the net profits 
of the farm, a share to which he is 





We put this ques- 
tion both for the sake of the father 
and of the son. Every man ought to 
feel proud that he has a son who is 
entitled to enter into partnership with 
him; proud to have on his letterheads: 
“John Jones & Son, Farmers.” This 
frequently occurs where the breeding 
of live stock is a prominent industry 
on the farm, less frequently where the 
farmer has no specialty that he wish- 
es to advertise. 

No matter how faithful he may be, 
would not the son take more pride in 
the farm and do better work, if he 
were recognized as a partner in the 
farm operations? He would walk with 
a quicker step; he would feel that he 
was not merely a laborer receiving 
pay for his daily toil, but that he was 






really a sharer in the profits of the 
farm. He would see things that he 
never saw before, would think ol 


things he never thought of before, and 
would make suggestions which he nev 
er felt entitled to make before, when 
simply an employe. 

The farmer and his son wou!ld be 
brought closer together. It would do 


the father good, do the son even sreal 
er good. It would give the neighbors 


a new view of the family and neW 
respect for it; in other words, would 
put them up a notch higher in neigh- 
borhood estimation. Is not this worth 
while? It might even lead to the re 
vealing of the weak spots in the farm 
operations; for to determine the prof- 
its there must be carefully kept a& 
counts. This would reveal any leaks, 
any wrong methods in the farm opera- 
tions. ° And so it would be good not 
merely for the father and for the 80D 
but for the farm itself and for farming 
in that community. 
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The 





irst Real Cost-Test Ever Made 





Automobile vs. Horse 








9 . 8 
“Maxwell ' per passenger mile— ] jo cents 
1 
Horse and Buggy, passenger mile—2z cents 





Horse and Buggy 








EXPENSES CONTINUE 
When not in use 
Distance Traveled, 197 miles 
COST 
Hay . a. a - 1.20 
Oats - - - - - 4.50 
Straw - . - - - 30 
Shoeing - - - - 498 
Grease - - ~ - . -0012 
Depreciation - - 3.349 
| $9.8482 
| Cost two passengers per mile 05 
| Cost one passenger per mile .025 


Daily average distance 32 9-10 miles 


To operate the Horse and 
Buggy the cost is based on hay 
at lc. a pound, oats averaging 
25c. a 4-quart feeding, pur- 
chased en route; straw at $1.50 
cwt., 100 lbs. per mo.; shoeing, 
$2.50 a month; grease, 12c. a 
pound; depreciation, horse, bug- 
gy and harness, costing $375.00, 
.017 a mile, average 33 miles a 
day. Stabling not included. 















THE ECONOMY CAR 
*‘Perfectly Simple—Simply Perfect’’ 
Maxwell Model Q-11, 4 cyl. 22 H. P.—$900 





Automobile 
EXPENSES STOP 
When not in use 
Model Q-11 Maxwell 
Distance Traveled, 457 miles 


COST 
Gasoline - oe: | fb 5.60 
<< « - 2 * 0 
yy) ee = Grease - ss 13 
Depreciation, Car - - 3.66 
Depreciation, Tires - - - 6.85 





$16.84 


Cost two passengers per mile _.037 
Cost one passenger per mile 018 
Daily average distance, 763-10 miles 

To operate the Automobile 
the cost is based on gasoline 
purchased at 16, 18 and 20c. per _ 
gallon, and oil at 65c. a gallon, 
purchased en route; grease at 
12c. a pound; car depreciation, 
008 per mile; tire depreciation, 
.015 per mile. Garage not in- 
cluded. 
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Pve Proved Just What You Want to Know 


Millions of people buy buggies yearly, 
believing them to be the most econom- 
the Test ical form of transportation. Thousands 

of farmers, merchants and professional 
men wrote me during the past year, saying “they would gladly purchase 
an automobile if they only knew it would serve their needs as economically 


What Prompted 


as their horse and buggy.”’ 

I knew the Maxwell Model Q-11 Runabout, in its present state of 
perfection, could do three times as much work at half the cost and 
one-fourth the trouble, and decided to make a public test to prove it. 


I Invited the Contest Board of the American Automobile Associ- 


ation to conduct this test, in order 





that it might be in disinterested control. The Board appointed judges 


to attest its results. The two vehicles ran each day over a predetermined 
route about the streets of New York City and suburbs. Each ran con- 
tinuously for six hours, regarded as a normal day’s work. Account was 
kept of every item of expense entailed. The needs of each vehicle were 


supplied at roadside stores at current market prices. 


Each Day a Different Route 2s laid out, in order to cover all 
conditions of city and suburban 


traffic and all sorts of roads. One day they covered the densely congested 
districts of the city; another day they ran in infrequently traveled 
suburban roads. Everything was done to make the test normal, actual, 
eminently fair and conclusive, and the results confirm our claim 
that Maxwell automobiles are cheaper to use than a_ horse 
and buggy. 





SALE OF MAXWELLS TO DATE 


Sold to Sept. 30,1910 . . . 37,389 
Sold during Oct., 1910 . . . 1,767 


axwells in use today . 39,156 
reeset 


WATCH THE FIGURES GROW 














COOK STREET 





The Maxwell automobile means new 
life on the farm, happier and healthier 
conditions, better schooling for the 
children, by enabling them to attend 
town schools. Easy shopping for the wife. Quicker errands about the 
farm and increased knowledge of business conditions in your section of the 
country. It will, if properly employed, increase your earning power, save 
your time, extend your field of action and keep the boys on the farm by 
It is always ready, sanitary, and cannot 


What It 


Means to You 


its money-making possibilities. 
be overworked. 


It Proved Beyond Dispute That the Maxwell Runabout is 
undoubtedly economical; that ‘ts 


pleasures are within the reach of men of moderate means; that it can travel 
three times as far, in the same time, as the horse and buggy, and, unlike 
the latter, can repeat the performance if found necessary; that its cost is 
about one-half; that it needs little or no care, as against constant care, and 
that while not in use expenses stop, while with the horse and buggy ex- 
penses never stop; that the Maxwell car is an efficient, economical, reliable, 
utility automobile, as near perfection as modern workmanship can make it. 





These Books Free I want you to know more about this test. Let - 
me send you all the evidence, also our latest 


catalogue and Farmers’ Economy Booklet. I will gladly send you these 
books free, and the sending places you under no obligation. A postal 
will do. “Mail Books.” 





Just say, 


tc Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 


TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
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If your work carries 
you out-doors — little 
or much—and you 
want to be free from 
colds, coughs and 
dangers of damp and 
wintry weather, and 
you want to be free 
from weighty over- 
coat and muffler, try 


WRIGHT’S 
Health 
Underwear 


Outside it is perfect in finish and 
workmanship — inside it is the fleece 
of comfort that makes it different from 
all other “health” garments—a weaving 

loops on loops that keeps the body 
warm, takes up the perspiration, allows 
perfect ventilation, without chill. 

Wright’s costs no more than any 
other underwear worth having. 

Ask your dealer. If he don’t carry 
it, write us. 










Book “Dressing for Health,” 
Seat Free eo Thali 
WRIGHT'S 

HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 

75 Franklin St., New York Always !ook for the woven 


‘abel Trademark 











This Mill Will Grind 
Every Kind of Feed 


Has interchangeable 
grinding burrs. Does as 
good work with oats, 
wheat and bariey as with 
ear corn. Easy to operate, 
Will last a lifetime. 


RED MILL ALL-METAL 


FEED GRINDER 
will give you big saving on your feed bill. 


u Adds 3% 
to fattening qualities of feed. Eliminates all waste. 
Every farmer and stockman should have our free catalee giving 
valuable feed fete. Gend | tedey for eataicg sod SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY CES. Agente wanted everywhere. 


@rmstrong-Quam Mig. Co.1833 Chestnut st Waterloo, ia, 


and All Grain Books 
Send name now on postal for price ana 

three free books that prove to you how 
much you need a Fosston Combination Grain 
Cleaner and Corn Grader to clean and grade 
your grain before you 
sow or sell. Then af- 
ter you're convinced 
of its value,let me fur- 
ther proveit by send- 
ing you one on my 

Freight Prepaid 

30 Days’ Trial 
offer. Don't wait. In- 
Crease your crops and 

Add 


cash «rain ; 
6. N. Sorensen, President, 


































No Barn is Complete Without a 


Porter Litter Carrier 


Greatest capacity, 
easiest to operate 
and strongest of lit- 
ter carriers. Carrier 
wheels are roller 
bearing and areswiv- 
eled in such a man- 
ner as to round a 
curve with perfect 
ease. Runs on our 
celebrated ““Colum- 
bian"” track, which 
can be bent to any 
curve, and will sus- 
tain any reasonable 
weight. The hopper 
is he|d automatically 
at any height and can be tripped at will of operator. 
Send for deacriptive catalog of carriers, hay tools, etc. 
J. KEK. PORTER COMPANY, Ottawa, Lil. 


LIME DUST* 
FERTILIZER 


it has been demonstrated that finely-ground 
nocees applied to the soll is a splendid ferti- 

zer. 

1 rectifiea morbid conditions, thereby putting 
new life in the sull. lt renders hard clay mellow 
fri.ble, and sandy eol's more compact. It neu- 
trs!izes acid or sour solls. It liberates dormant 
plant food. 

Alfaifa will not survive in soll devoid of lime. 

Our lime dust fa rich In plant food and it is 
the most economical fertilizer the farmer can 
purchase. Apply as a top dressing during the 
fa'l and winter. 

For full information write to 


THE CADY STONE QUARRY 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
























is as cheap and as good as the best for your hands 
while busking corn, driving in the wind, working in 
t e damp or cold, picking chickens, hops, cotton, 
corn, frult, or doing any other out-door work. All 
d uggelets. Bample size free; small, 25c; familysize, 
Suc; farmers’ size,#i. J. ¥. Cagwin, Ames, lowa. 
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PARTNERSHIP ARRANGEMENT. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“Being unsettled as to a partnership 
formed between myself and another 
party, I would like to have the opinion 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of the partnership 
agreement. The farm consists of 160 
acres of corn land, valued at $150 an 
acre. It is situated one and one-half 
miles from a railroad town of 600 in- 
habitants. It is to be used for stock 
raising, and all the produce on the 
farm is supposed to be fed there. I 
have been figuring it over this way: 
One-half of the value of the farm would 
be $12,000, and 7 per cent interest on 
this would be $840. The taxes added 
to this would make a total investment 
of $900. Now I spend my entire time 
and the entire time of my wife, and in 
addition hire one man for ten months 
in the year and enough extra help dur- 
ing the busy season to make up for 
the other two months. Counting my- 
self as worth $60 a month, a hired 
man $40 and my wife at $25, I havea 
total of $1,500 a year. To this $1,500 
add $150 for farm implemnts, and the 
repairing of same, which makes a to- 
tal of $1,650, which I figure I ought to 
have. It seems to me as if myself and 
wife and the boarding of an etxra man 
ought to be equal to one-half of 160 
acres.” . 

We summarize in the folowing the 
partnership article submitted by this 
correspondent: 

First, the land owner furnishes the 
land and also the undivided one-half 
of the live stock, with which they 
started, and agrees to pay one-half of 


the cost price of such live stock as 


He furnishes such 
material as he considers needful in 
keeping the farm in proper repair, 
whether by way of fencing or shed 
room, but the second party shall haul 
the material from the railroad station 
to the farm without charge, and erect 
the same without charge. The first 
party pays taxes on the land and on 
his share of the live stock, and carries 
his own insurance. 

The renter furnishes the farming im- 
plements, the labor and one-half of the 
live stock. Such labor as baling hay, 
threshing, hulling clover, shredding 
fodder, etc., is paid by the partnership 
—each one paying half. 

The agreement runs for one year, 
with the understanding that it may be 
continued from year to year, running 
one year at a period, without drawing 
a new agreement, provided both par- 
ties are fully agreed. If either party 


may be bought. 


wishes the agreement discontinued or 


canceled at the end of any calendar 
year he shall give notice in writing to 
the other party within one month of 
the end of the year. Otherwise the 
agreement continues in operation for 
the following year. 

If either party gives notice of the 
desire to terminate the arrangement, 
he must at the same time fix a price 
at which he will either buy or sell the 
undivided one-half of the partnership 
stock, and the other party shall have 
the privilege of determining whether 
he will buy or sell at the price named. 

If there is a disagreement between 
the parties, provision is made for arbi- 
tration, both parties agreeing not to 
carry the matter to court until the dis- 
agreement has been submitted to an 
arbitrator. The renter pays all run- 
ning expenses not provided for in the 
agreement. The proceeds from the 
farm are divided half and half. 

Now the question is, Is this a fair 
agreement? Our correspondent evi- 
dently figures that it is not. He reach- 
es this conclusion by taking half the 
value of the land, allowing seven per 
cent interest, which is certainly high 
enough, and adding the taxes. This 
amounts to $900, as shown in his let- 
ter. But he thinks that the labor of 
himself, his wife and the hired labor 
is worth more than the $900, and that 
in fact he is giving to the firm a labor 
value of $1,650. 

The increasing number of partner- 
ship arrangements under this general 
plan makes this matter one of general 
interest, and Wallaces’ Farmer will 
gladly open its columns to a discussion 
of the question by both landlords and 
tenants. Without at the present time 
expressing our Own opinion, we sug- 
gest some things which must enter in- 
to consideration of this particular 
arrangement. 

First, in considering what the land 
is worth, the price it will bring per 
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store in the largest city. 
you won't be overc . 


$10 and $12. 


request. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
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Such precise timing has never before been obtainable 
except in the very high-priced watches. 


A Superior Watch 


7 and 15 Jewel Models 


*5 tw *15 


No watch more beautiful to look at has ever been 
Better materials cannot be had for watch 
making. The Ingersoll-Trenton will last a genera- 
But most conspicuous is the strict accuracy 
which makes it different from the average watch. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is sold only by responsible 
jewelers because fine watches should not be bought 
by mail nor from those who do not understand them 


He will sell you an I-T at exactly the same price as the biggest 
Our price ticket is attached to each and 


The $5 watch has 7 jewels and is in a solid nickel I-T case. 


The $15 watch has 15 jewels and isin a25 year guaranteea 
gold-filled I-T case of the highest quality. 


Equally accurate models ina variety of hy cases at $7, $8, $9, 


Before you buy a watch read our booklet “How to Judge a 
Watch,” the best explanation of a watch ever written. Free on 


Nov. 4, 1910, 
O......0C— IoOc—o 
I Your home jeweler can now sell you for a moderate | 
: price a watch made for men who care about owning Cc 
a timekeeper of extreme accuracy. 


Your home jeweler will 





183 Frankel Bldg.. New York 
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acre at cash rent is an important fac- 
tor. 

Second, in considering what wages 
he and his wife should have, he must 
be governed either by what he can 
market this labor for somewhere else, 
or by what he can make out of it by 
working for himself. Also he must 
consider the fact that he has free 
rent, garden, milk, etc., ete. 

Third, whether he can earn this 
money working for himself will de- 
pend to a large extent upon the extent 
of his working capital. In this ar- 
rangement he has the benefit of the 
landlord's credit. If he does not have 
money enough to pay for half interest 
in stock which they desire to purchase, 
the landlord advances the money, 
charging him interest on it. In this 
way he is able to command working 
capital where, if working for himself 
he might not be able to secure it. 

Fourth, the landlord can afford to 
take a lower rent for a farm managed 
this way, provided the tenant is a 
good farmer and a good stockman, 
than if he rented for cash rent to 
someone who would simply raise grain 
and sell it. He is maintaining and 
building up the fertility of the farm, 
and the tenant is under obligations to 
keep the fences and buildings in re- 
pair. 

We would like very much to have a 
discussion of this question by both 
tenants and landlords who have had 
experience in partnership arrange- 
ments of this general character. 





IS CORN SMUT INJURIOUS TO 
CATTLE? 


A South Dakota correspondent 


writes: 

“I would like some information in 
regard to corn smut, as there is lots 
of it this year. We have some seventy 
acres of corn cut for fodder that we 
were thinking of shredding, but 
thought that by feeding the corn in the 
bundle it would give us a chance to 
pull .off the smut. Does smut hurt 
stock?” 

Corn smut is not injurious to stock. 
It was formerly thought that corn 
smut often caused abortion and pos- 
sibly corn stalk digease. The Bureau 
of Animal Indust carried on some 
careful experiments in feeding corn 
smut to cattle; eleven pounds per day 
of the corn smut was fed to some of 
the animals. Apparently they relished 


it and thrived. In composition, corn 
smut is not so very much different 
from bran. It contains 13.1 per cent 
protein and 29.6 per cent carbohy- 
drates. Of course, we would not ad- 
vise the use of corn smut as a feed, 
but experiments seem to indicate that 
one need not be alarmed about feed- 
ing corn fodder simply because it is 
smutty. 





GERMINATION OF WHEAT, AS AF- 
FECTED BY THE SIZE AND 
DENSITY OF THE KERNEL. 


Kansas Circular No. 11 tells about 
the relation of size and density of ker- 
nel to the germination of wheat. It 
has long been a popular idea that 
large kernels germinate better than 
smaller ones. The results of quite 
complete experiments at the Kansas 
station indicate, however, that germi- 
nation is altogether independent of the 
size of the kernels. The factor which 
does indicate the germinating power 
of wheat much more accurately is the 
density of the kernel; that is, the. 
heaviness in proportion to the size 
Kernels were divided into six grades, 
according to their density. As the 
average of a large number of experl 
ments, kernels of grade No. 1 germ 
nated an average per cent of 99.19, 
while those of grade No. 6 germinated 
an average per cent of 53.95. Grades 
No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5 averaged 
98, 95, 87.63 and 71.70, respectively. 
The selection of dense kernels, that 
is, those kernels heavy in proportion 
to their size, apparently has very I! 
portant bearings upon the germination 
of wheat. In this experiment the ker- 
nels were selected by a wind-blast 
grader. The kernels were blown 
through a long tin tube into boxes. 
Those which fell into the box nearest 
the tube were grade No. 1, and those 
farthest away were grade No. 6. 





TO PULL WOOL FROM SHEEP 
PELTS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: | 

“Do you know of any preparat™ 
that I could put on sheep pelts to make 
the wool pull out easily?” its 

To remove wool from sheep Pe “ 
soak them in water two or three days 
and then place in a vat of milk of _— 
for a third of a day. At the end . 
that time the wool should slip eastY 





from the skin. 
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THE LURE OF THE BIG EAR. 


The big ear of corn has a wonder- 
ful fascination for the corn grower. In 
the southern part of the corn belt, it 
js the long ear that fascinates the un- 
thinking farmer. In the northern part 
of the corn belt the farmer has been 
taught that the long ear does not have 
the most corn; and it is sure to have 
the most cob. It is the big, thick ear 
that enchants the farmer in the north- 
ern half of the corn belt. The result 
is that he has been growing for years 
a bigger type of corn than the climate 
furnishes heat units. to mature in the 
average season; hence the small per 
cent of No. 2 corn, unless it has been 
artificially dried, and the large amount 
of soft corn in recent years. 

We have seldom visited a farmers’ 
institute or corn show in the northern 
part of the corn belt, in which the 
farmers were not setting great store 
by the big ears, and hence were grow- 
ing ears of a larger type than they 
had raw material to finish. Therefore, 
in selecting your seed corn for next 
year, do not allow yourself to be de- 
ceived by ears of the largest size. They 
are fine looking. We confess they 
have a fascination for us; but they 
are “gay deceivers ever.” We don’t 
like to see a premium offered for the 
largest ear of corn in the northern 
part of the corn belt. We know it 
will not be fit to plant, and that it can 
not be trusted to reproduce itself. 

Experience must have taught you 
the size of ear that your climate will 
mature in the ordinary season. Select 
that; and while you are selecting, do 
not overlook what is known as the 
Bloody Butcher corn, if you have it. 
This corn does not grow so big; it is 
not so uniform; it is not a prize-win- 
ner; but like a good many other 
things which are neither good looking 
nor prize-winners, it is well worth 
considering. We notice that it gen- 
erally gets in before frost. While it 
will only sell as mixed corn, you ought 
not to sell very much of your corn 
anyhow, and the steer will pay no at- 
tention to color. The man in any 
community in the northern part of the 
corn belt who will make a study of 
this Bloody Butcher corn, or its near 
kin, the Calico corn, and will improve 
it, will be a benefactor to his neigh- 
borhood without any damage to his 
own pocketbook. 





THE QUESTION OF FENCE POSTS. 


The fence post problem will be with 
us, lo, these many years. Probably 
the best solution of it is the cement 
post, but until farmers come to see 
this, and, furthermore, to see that un- 
der their circumstances and conditions 
it is practicable for them, they will 
have to depend on wooden posts. 

We have only three or four kinds of 
posts that are lasting: the red cedar, 
hardy catalpa, the black locust, osage 
orange. White oak is now out of the 
question. Burr oak is probably the 
next best, then Russian mulberry, wal- 
hut, ash, and honey locust. 

Meanwhile we will be obliged to 
use more posts; for the farms of the 
corn belt are not half fenced, and, 
speaking generally, there are compar- 
atively few cross fences. Until we 
have fences made of woven wire of 
first-class quality on the roadside, on 
the lines and between the fields, we 
Wil not be able to realize the full 
profit from land worth from fifty to 
two hundred dollars an acre. Land 
is not properly improved until it is 
thus fenced. Hence we will have to 
have more fences, far more; more 
posts, and better. For the life of the 
fence depends not only on the life of 
the wire, but also on the life of the 
post. 

Meanwhile, almost everywhere we 
have plenty of soft wood: willow, cot- 
tonwood, Carolina poplar, box elder, 
Soft catalpa, and woods of that class. 
It is possible—and farmers should 
know this—to treat these posts in such 
a Way as to make them quite as last- 
ing as red cedar, osage orange and 
hardy catalpa. A simple method is to 
treat them with creosote after they 
have been cut and thoroughly dried. 

Creosote is known as dead oil of 
tar, a product of the manufacture of 
Coal gas, and can be secured through 
hardware dealers by the barrel. It is 
Not necessary to treat the whole post, 
but it is necessary to treat the butts 
for about six inches above the ground 
line in hot creosote. For this purpose 
t is necessary to construct a sheet 
iron tank of the size required for.treat- 
Ment and about four feet deep. This 
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tank can be heated by a fire built un- 
derneath, or’ by steam pipes run 
through it from a steam engine or boil- 
er. It is necessary to heat the creo- 
sote to about 215 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and then submerge the butts of the 
posts in this. On this subject we quote 
as follows from an article in the Cana- 
dian Farmer, by H. R. Macmillan, of 
the Canadian Forest Service: 

“The posts should be left standing 
in the hot creosote until it has pene- 
trated to a depth of about one inch— 
or, if the sapwood is less than this in 
depth, through the sapwood into the 
heartwood. The heartwood of most 
species will absorb very little creosote, 
for this reason round posts can be 
more satisfactorily preserved than 
split posts. The time required for 
most species to absorb sufficient cre- 
osote is about one day. Lodgepole 
pine posts can be given a satisfactory 
treatment in one-half day. The treat- 
ment is improved if the posts are 
taken out of the boiling creosote after 
about six hours and plunged immedi- 
ately into a similar tank of cold cre- 
osote for three or four hours. The 
contraction of the air in the post cre- 
ates a partial vacuum, which assists 
in the absorption of the creosote and 
results in a better penetration. 

“The cost of this treatment varies 
considerably, depending upon the price 
of creosote, the price of labor, and the 
absorption of creosote per post. A 
tank twelve feet square on the bottaqm 
will hold about fifty posts six inches 
in diameter at the butt, and thus per- 
mit of the treating of fifty posts per 
day. The quantity of creosote absorbed 
by each post varies from one-tenth to 
seven-tenths of a gallon, varying with 
different species. In general, the cost 
of treatment is between four and fif- 
teen cents per post. A treated post, 
no matter what species of timber is 
used, will last about twenty years. 

“The following example shows the 
financial advantage derived by treat- 
ing posts, giving the comparative cost 
of treated and untreated posts of such 
woods as poplar, beech, soft maple, 
willow, lodgepole pine: 
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Initial cost of post......... $ .05 $ .05 

Cost of treating post...... .00 .15 
Estimated cost of setting.. 

scope e-ockaeeaed ee 12 ~=««12 


Total cost of set post....$ .17 $ .32 


Estimated length of service 


CPOMEEY isis ncancdseedacs ics 4 20 
Annual cost of post (allow- 

ing six per cent interest 

on investment) ......... $ .05 $ .03 


“The figures given are conservative. 
Results would probably be even more 
satisfactory, for in most cases the cost 
of treating posts would be less than 
fifteen cents each, and the treated 
posts would give more than twenty 
years’ service. Even in the example 
quoted there is an annual saving on 
each post of about two cents, after 
all labor is paid for, so that at the 
end of twenty years a creosoted fence 
would be forty cents per post cheaper 
than one untreated.” 

This is another line in which afrm- 
ers will do well to co-operate. If three 
or four farmers can unite in the pur- 
chase of/a tank, they can, in the late 


‘winter or spring, dip all the posts that 


they expect to use on their farms the 
next year. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, however, that the posts be thor- 
oughly seasoned before treating. Oth- 
erwise the treatment is wasted. One 
of the most foolish things any farmer 
can do is to use a green post for any 
purpose. The farmer who is not a 
year ahead in cutting and seasoning 
his posts is behind the times. He 
must not complain, no matter what 
material he uses, if his posts do not 
live out their days. The reason is that 
the decay of timber is caused by the 
action of low forms of plants, which 
we call bacteria or fungi, which re- 
quire for their development certain 
amounts of air, water, heat and food. 
Every farmer knows that wood decays 
first where it comes in contact with 
the surface of the ground, for the sim- 
ple reason that these low forms of 
plant life find there the conditions 
most favorable to their growth. The 
object in using the creosote is to fill 
up the wood with this antiseptic and 
destroy the conditions which are favor- 
able to the growth of the destructive 
agencies. 
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20 H. P., 4 cylinders 
4-Passenger 

Sliding Gears 
Bosch Magneto 


900 


F. O. B. Detroit 


The Life-Long Guarantee 


The Hupp Motor Car Company guarantees the 
Hupmobile free from defects in material or work- 
manship, during the life of the car, and will re- 
place, free of charge, any such defective material 


when returned to its factory for inspection, trans- 
portation prepaid. This guarantee does not cover 


tires. 
HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY. 





WHAT THE FARMER GETS WHEN HE BUYS A HUPMOBILE 


You get in the Hupmobile a 4-passenger touring 
ear with 110 inch wheel base; Bosch magneto; 
sliding gear transmission; shock absorbers; 30x3 
inch front tires; 31x34 inch rear tires; gaslamps, 
piping and generator; three oil lamps, horn and 
tools. 

Three years ago the Hupp Motor Car Company 
could not have given the farmer what it is able 
to give him today. 

It could not have given him the price and it 
could not have given him the life-long guarantee. 

The guarantee is actually more important,in a 
way, than the price. 

The price is so wonderful that if there were no 
guarantee you might feel justified in saying:— 
“Can they give me a car of that size with the right 
kind of staying qualities for $900?” 

With the life-long guarantee (even if you didn't 
have the record and reputation of thousands of 
Hupmobiles to depend upon) you can dismiss 
that thought from your mind. 

The guarantee takes care of the future, 

You don't need to take the dealer's word or any- 


body’s word—the guarantee is your assurance 
now and forever. 

The Hupmobile is a farm-and-country car, be 
cause it’s as “light on its feet” as a cat on roads 
that discourage a heavier car, 

Frank A. Munsey, the multi-millionaire pub- 
lisher, who has experimented with cars of every 
size and grade and price, at home and abroad, 
says:— 

“In wear, and tear, and gasoline, and oils, the 
expense of a lightear is probably less than half 
that of a forty horse-power automobile.’’ 

Mr. Munsey isright. Thousands of people are 
driving their Hupmobiles for twenty to twenty- 
tive cents a day. 

He is also right when he says that the light car 
is the car of cars for country roads, because it 
keeps going at high speed, no matter what the 
ruts or roughness. 

The Hupmobile will do anything and go any- 
where a Jarger, heavier car can do or go and 
stand abuse which their dead weight cannotstand. 








It is a car of continuous 
service, continuously 
guaranteed—a value to 
every farmer beyond 
comparison. 





sa nse Car 


mpany 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
Desk 49, Detroit, Mich. 


Hupmobile Runabout 
$750 F. O. B. Detroit, including 3 oil lamps, tools 


andhorn. Top,gas lamps, tank or generator, 
trunk-rack and speedometer extra 


At Last! A Power Sheller 
for EVERY Farmer 


Our “Hummer” Two-Hole Sheller and Engine Combination is revolutionizing 
the corn sheller business of the country! It’s the greatest cwutfit ever made 
for the farmer. Saves the regular cost of shelling your own corn and pays big 
returns by shelling small jobs for your neighbors. Shell your corn when 

want to—when most convenient—don’t have to wait for the big jobbing outfit. 
Costs but a trifle—pays for itself the very firstseason. Handiest little rig ever seen. 


SANDWICH CORN SHELLERS 


54 Years the Leaders 


The “Hummer” Combination Rig is a sturdy, **Hummer’* Twe- 
hardwood-framed machine having 6 pacity Hole Sheller end 
from 50 to 75 bushels per hour. Equip) witha Engine 
positive force feeding device insuring rapid, free 
entrance of the ears. Has right angie belt attach- 
ment, revolving wire cob separator and many 
other time, trouble and money-savin 
Engine is the best four-horsepower horizontal en- 
gine that can be found anywhere. The **Hammer’’ 
can be furnished either with or without engine. 

We also make. forty other sizes and_ styles o 
Spring and Cylinder Corn Shellers; also Horse an 
Belt Power Hay Presses and FarmGrain Elevators. 

WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
by having our own distributing organization 
and branch houses and agencies all over the 
country. Write for Catalag. @)) 3 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., 313 Main St., Sandwioh, II!. 
BRANCHES: Council Bluffs, lowa; Kansas Clty, Mo., Peoria, Ill.; Cedar Rapids, lowa 


















































Figure Values By YOUR Weights 


Weigh everything on your own scales—before you buy orsell. Weigh your stock often, to know whether 
you're feeding at a loss or gain. Don't guess on weights—don’t take the other fellow’s. At present high prices 
every pound counts big. A Howe Scale will save enough and make enough extra to pay for itself In one sea- 
son. You're losing money every day you're without one. 


HOWE Ball-Bearing SCALES 


The result of 60 years’ experience. Weighs anything—from a 
rooster to a load of hay—accurately. You can figure cash values 
toapenny. Wour weights settle the price. You kmow you 
get full value. Tellus yourneeds. We can suit you. Our catalog 
illustrates and telle why Howe Scales, Champion Stock Scales 
and the “Best” Pitiess Scales are giving such universal satisfac- 
tion. Write us today. 

HOWE SCALE CO. OF ILL., 1325 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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Price of 1911 Model E-M-F “30” $1000 


AND GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR ABSOLUTELY 


THERE’S A LINE THAT WILL CREATE A SENSATION IN AUTOMOBILE CIRCLES 
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E-M-F Five Passenger Touring Car 
for $ 


IF THIS NEWS COMES AS A SURPRISE TO YOU as a 
prospective buyer of an automobile, what do you sup- 
pose will be its effect on the trade-—-on competition” 
Nothing so sensational has happened in this industry 
since the first announcement, just two years agv, of 
the $1,250 price of E-M-F “30°'—a price which, for a car 
of that size and power and quality at that time, was 
litt'e less than revolutionary. 


BEFORE WE GO ANY FURTHER let 
vertisement is directed to business men—men who are 
in the market for an autemobile and who are looking 
for the best possible value for their money The 
session of the wherewithal to buy an automobile is the 


us say this ad- 


best evidence of the business acumen and thrift of 
such men We assume that you who read this are 
versed in sound business methods- that you have met 


met competi- 


crises in your own affairs 
and the 


nd overcome yf 
fair and unfair—intelligent 


tion of ail kinds, 
reverse. 
SO WE ARE GOING TO TELL YOU frankly the reasons 
hich have led up to and the reasons why it is advis- 
ab'e, as well as possible, for us to reduce the price of 
this sterling product $250 from the former price. Much 
said herein may be open to misrepresentation—every 
have said, we are not 





frank statement is But, as we 
interested in the few supercritical folks who may read 
this We expect it will be received with disfavor by 


“ivals: but just so 


these whom it hits hardest—our 
long as it meets the approval of men who know and 
men who want to know the true situation—if, in shert, 


it serves as a guide to you to buy right—we are sat 


ished, 

SOME FOLKS WOULDN'T think this good advertising at 
ali. One who read the original draft asked, “Aren't 
you advertising other concerns toe much?" We ad- 
mitted that might be so—but they are welcome to any 
crumbs of publicity, such as it is, they can pick from 
this Another said. “Why inside affairs—what 
business is it of the public’s?” 

NOW WE NEVER COULD FATHOM the philosophy of 


the ostrich—ner see the sense of treating as trade se- 


expose 


crets, matters that were patent to the whole world. 
You fool nobody but yourself. Besides, it’s bad adver- 
tising, for it is palpably evasive. The reason E-M-F 
advertising has always been effective was because it 


was always frank and appealed to reason. 


IT 1S A MATTER OF COMMON GOSSIP that 
buy many of the best-known makes of cars at 
ranging down to half the list price. (In this regard 
it is only fair to say that “‘list price.” with many manu- 
facturers has been a meaningiess term—it represented 
mereiy the maximum price they hoped to get for their 


you can 
prices 


product. E-M-F “30 has been one of the few cars that 
could not be bough t anywhere at less than list price 
pius freight charges from Detroit to destination.) 


buyer. He is 
wonders where 
known makes 
wonders if 


SUCH PRACTICES MISLEAD the average 
mystified, When price cutting begins he 
it will end. And when cars of such well- 
uve offered at half (list) price, he naturally 


it is not the same with all One effect has been to 
bring up the question, “Has the demand for auto- 
mobiles fallen off?" The answer is easier than you 


suppose. 
THERE IS NO LACK OF DEMAND for automobiles. The 
motor car has become and always will remain a neces- 
sity in modern tife. There never will be a falling off 
in demand because the factories that will continue in 
business after the storm of the next few months ; 
subsided will be unable to more than supply the st ) 
demand for good motor cars at, right prices. Digest that 
ast sentence—it means much not only to the trade, but 
to you as @ possible buyer It is a bad thing to buy an 
automobile from a concern that may not be in existence 
weeks or months hence. 
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UT THERE !S A LACK OF DEMAND for obsolete mod- 
eis. There has been for some months. For cars with 
noisy, power-consuming trouble-making, planetary 
transmissions, there is no demand among the knowing. 
Ca! with overhead valves and other obs features 
have been a drug on the market for some time It 

t ean be bought at half 
wice too dear —and that term applies to obsolete 
of any make. Better buy «@ second-hand car of 
design than such an om 


STILL THAT ALONE DOESN'T EXPLAIN the panicky 


condition that exists at this moment This (September 


olete 


ruism that cars that 





and October) has always been, with us, the best selling 
season of the year Weather and roads are idea!, and 
everything invites to out-of-doors Besides, the pros- 
perous farmers, who have always taken the larger part 


of our output, are just now reaping bumper harvests 


and realizing in gold for them. Why such price-cutting 
at this time, then” 
IT 1S A NATURAL QUESTION—no one who is not 


inside workings of things could answer 
who could would dare, for they 

their own business. It doesn’t 
think it will clarify the at- 
light and 


familiar with the 
it—and few of those 
are fearful of hurting 
touch us, however, and we 
mosphere the sooner to let in some 
tion, 


PROMOTION AND INFLATION is the answer in a word. 
Every good thing is imitated. lIvery industry is plagued 
by promoters. ‘The more prosperous the business, the 
more does it invite the activities of promoters. The 
automobile business has been no exception. The public, 
as usual, was misied for a time, but every intelligent 
man inside the lines knew—and waited for the inevit- 
able We did—and we were ready for it, as this ad 
proves. 

THEY BECAME ENTANGLED in the meshes of their 
own manipulations. One expedient adopted in this ex- 


ventila- 


It’s Our Answer to the “Bargain Day” and “Automobiles at Half Price” 
Advertisements You’ve Been Reading of Late. Also We Give Herein 
Some Facts About the Present Automobile Situation—Especially 


As Always, We Make It Openly—Take the Public Into Our Confi- 
dence and, Having Nothing Ourselves to Conceal, Tell Some Things 
Some Other Makers Would Prefer to Have Left Unsaid. 


tremity is the ‘“‘Bargain Day” and half (list) price sales 
you have seen advertised. If they had paid more atten- 
tion to making good automobiles and selling them legit- 
imately, instead of treating the automobile industry as 
a game to be played for big stakes, all would have 
been different. 


NOW OF COURSE YOU EXPECT us to say 
this does not touch the E-M-F prodtct at all. 
would be the usual—the ostrich way. But we 
ao the usual—that is not how big successes are 
achieved. Besides, you know better. You know that 
when thousands of automobiles of any kind are thrown 
on the market at half (list) price, it naturally affects a 
concern with an output as large as ours. Every car sold 
is one less prospect for us—and the fact that people 
who buy these so-called ‘bargains’ will later find they 
have paid more than the market price for lemons—to 
use the vernacular—does not help matters at this time. 


that all of 
That 
never 


IT DOES AFFECT US; and, since we saw it coming and 


had time to trim our sails to take advantage of the 
gale, we decided it was a good time to meet steel with 
stee!—and set a price standard that will endure for a 


long time to come. For, observe, this is no temporary 
expedient. It is permanent. We made it rock bottom 
at a stroke, so there could be no doubt about that. 


NATURALLY THE QUESTION ARISES in your 
If the E-M-F Company can reduce the price otf 
“30° one-fifth—from $1,250 to $1,000—was there 
exorbitant profit on that car previously? Our 
is: There was not. We will tell you why: 


mind: 
E-M-F 
not an 
answer 


FLANDERS’ FORECAST. 


IN MARCH, 1908, at the first meeting of the shareholders 
of the E-M-F Company, General Manager Flanders, 
after describing the type of car the company proposed 
to manufacture, said: 


“Our strength is in quantity production. We 
have the talent, the capital, and we will have 
the factory facilities. We can manufacture 
more automobiles of a better quality at a lower 
cost than any other concern in existence, | ver- 
ily believe. 

“Cars of the type | have described (E-M-F 
“30,"" five-pasenger touring car, fully equipped) 
now command prices ranging from $1,500, $1,600, 
$1,750 and $2,000. | believe prices are too high— 
the value is not there. There is our opportunity. 

“Manufacturing in large quantities, we can 
buy materials to the best advantage. Having 
the cash to pay and take our discounts, we can 
under-buy other makers. Most of them are 
merely assemblers, paying intermediate profits 
to part makers. We shall manufacture every 
part of our cars—cast our own cylinders, forge 
and stamp and heat-treat our own steel, make 
our own bodies and every other part. in this 
way we can reduce the cost of manufacturing so 
as to be able to sell a better car than those I 
have cited, for about $1,300. 

“Then if, as I firmly believe, the quality of the 
car, backed by the reputation of our organiza- 
tion, will so appeal to buyers as to create its 
own market, the selling cost will be so low, we 
ought to be able to cut off another fifty dollars 
and place the car on the market at $1,250. If we 
can do that the demand will be greater than we 
can possibly supply. 

So much for the coming seascn. But we must 
build for the future. We here believe in the 
permanency of the automobile business—else we 
would be foolish to invest so heavily in perma- 
nent factories. We must begin "ow to plan for 
that future. E-M-F ‘30°’ has been designed with 
that idea uppermost. We have embodied those 
features that will meet the needs of the greatest 
number and endure the longest. From year to 
year we shall improve wherever possible, but 
make no radical changes. Whatever other mod- 
eis we may from time to time see fit to bring 
out, they wil e merely to fill out the line. E- 
M-F ‘30" shdil remain our standard—our perma- 
nent model. 

‘The public. has been saying prices of auto- 
mobiles must come down. And while the public 
says many things without deep thought, and 
while this is said without a knowledge of the 
cost of making automobiles, the public is right, 
and eventually we hope to be able to realize 
that prophecy. But we shall not do it by mak- 
ing a cheap car in the sense that cheapness 
means poor quality. That would be fatal. 

“Once we have built and paid for our factories 
and equipment, standardized our product and 
perfected it to the degree that will make few 
replacements necessary to keep our guarantee 
good; when we have developed a car that we can 
guarantee for a year absolutely; by that time 
our customers will be many, and they will all, if 
properly treated, be our salesmen—then |! believe 
we can produce this same Car in its highly per- 
$3000 State and sell it for NOT FAR ABOVE 

1,000.” 


WAS EVER PROPHECY FULFILLED more completely 
than that one? Was ever a business forecast more 
accurate? Was ever a worthier ambition realized? 


REMEMBER, THAT WAS IN 1908—April, to be exact. 
So the plan which we announce in this ‘‘ad’’ to place 
E-M-F ‘30 in the hands of buyers, backed not alone 
by its great reputation—there are over 18,000 in use 
to-day, and every owner boosting—but backed also by 
a full year’s guarantee, at $1,000, was laid with the 
very foundation of this company—at its first meeting. 





Flanders ‘‘20°’ Runabout, 
Seat attached, $725. 


$700; with Rear 
Racy Roadster, $700 


WE HAVE SAID WE SAW IT COMING. We did—and 
were ready for it. Oné man’s embarrassment is often 
another's opportunity, you know. This is ours. 

WHY DID WE NOT DO IT BEFORE? That's another 
natural question. Glad you ask it. Answer is: During 
the first two years this company had to expend large 
sums on factory buildings and the installation of ma- 
chinery, tools, jigf and other equipment. Good busi- 
ness rules dictated that the cost must be absorbed by 
the output of those years. The price, $1,250, was the 
lowest possible under those conditions, and, you’!! recall, 
other makers predicted our speedy downfall, so narrow 
—so dangerously narrow—did they consider our margin 
of profit at that price. 


TO-DAY WE HAVE $7,000,000 INVESTED in plants for 
making E-M-F “30” and Flanders ‘:20’’ cars. We have 
practically unlimited financial resources—and everybody 
knows they are not furnished by our creditors. Our 
problem now is not to pay for those plants—they are 
all paid for—but to keep them running economically— 
which is to say, to full ey the year around. Our 
capacity is, as you know, 890 M-F ‘30’ and 125 Flan- 
ders ‘20°. cars every te a day. 


FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF. Suppose we receive 
an average net profit of fifty dollars per car on such an 
output—pretty fair day’s pay, isn’t it? And you wouldn't 
mind paying that much “rake-off’’ to have the skill 
and experience of such an organization in the car you 
buy—and its guarantee back of it, would you? 

YOU SEE, IT’S VERY SIMPLE when you strip it of all 
mystery and get down to brass tacks. The lower price 
will, we are confident, more than double the demand— 
places this car within the reach of thousands who would 
otherwise have to be content with a planetary trans- 


mission abomination, or do without, or pay more than 
they feel they ought to pay for the car they want 
Having the demand we shall run our plants the year 
around. The “overhead” or fixed charges will be dis- 
tributed over the large number of cars. making it a 
small item on each. Most important of all, we can 


keep our splendid organization intact. 


WE EMPLOY 12,500 MEN. These and their families de- 
pend on this company for their livelihood They are 
the pick of the trade—most of them have been with us 
from the first. Every man is an expert in his line, be 
that line of great or little importance. That’s what 
makes it possible for us to make a better car than oth- 
ers—one we can guarantee for a year. 

OTHERS ARE RETRENCHING JUST NOW. That's our 
opportunity. We shall doubie up—the demand is there 
and will always continue. We haven't the slightest 
doubt about that. So you see our opportunity is also 
yours—for the factors that make it and the 
confidence that actuates us in putting the price of this 


possible 





car at such an undreamed of figure, also make it pos- 
sible for you to own the best 320-horse-pow family 
touring car ever made at the price you have always 


said a first-class automobile should be bought for. 


UNTIL VERY RECENTLY this move was impossible— 


much as we would have liked to do it—for you'll re- 
member we had it in mind from the very first. Last 
season when we bought materials and equipment for 


the 1910 model, prices were inflated hevenal all reason 
The promoters were at their zenith at that time. Legit- 
imate makers found themselevs bidding for supplies 


against concerns we a!l knew could not stay in the 


business more than a year or two. Prices of tires and 
all other items went soaring So we had to await the 
return of normal conditions—and that is what we now 
have. Some timid folks think it is a s!ump It isn’t— 
just water finding its level, that’s all. 

TO-DAY WE CAN BUY materials at their intrinsic value. 
Paying the cash, our wants get first attention. This, 
and the other factors we have described above, make it 


possible to realize our fondest ambition and give you @ 
car at a price and of a quality that cannot be equaled 
by any other concern on earth. 

LET US IMPRESS THIS FACT UPON YOU: There is 
no change in the 1911 model. We could find no point to 
improve—there wasn’t a weak spot in the 110 model. 
E-M-F ‘30"’ is to-day recognized as the standard Amer- 
ican car. It has set the styles and the pace for nearly 


three years. We believe it wil! do so for at least three 


years more. 
THERE NEVER WAS A BETTER MOTOR CAR MADE. 


vith 





Never a better chassis throughout. It’s equipped 

a Splitdorf magneto that never fails nor varies in eli- 
ciency. It is designed for hard work—to he driven not 
by expert chauffers, but by owners. It has proven the 
most economical car to maintain that ever was made 
Eighteen thousand owners will add to what we have 


said—ask them. 


IF E-M-F “30” WAS AN UNKNOWN CAR-—a new and 
untried product—it would be different. Th is “aa” would 


not then be such a thunderbolt to the trade But it s 
the best-known car in America to-day. It is ‘jn its A. a 
eco. ‘a 


year in the present form. Never was a greater 
of service and of satisfaction 


THE YEAR’S GUARANTEE which we announced some 


time ago—on the 1910 model—goes with the 1911 model 
also, and at the $1,000 price. And if you read that guar- 
antee you'll find it is unequivocal—it means just what 

for one year abso- 


it says—we guarantee E-M-F ‘'30” 
lutely. 


PRICE OF FLANDERS “20,” 1911 model, is also adjusted 
to the new conditions. It is now $700 for Roadster ona 
Runabout types; Tourabout, $725. We havent ore 
much about this car in this ‘“ad'’—wasn't room. “a 
will in another, though. Watch for it. It will be eR 
lightening. 


E-M-F COMPANY, Automobile Manufacturers, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Read “A Talk With Flanders,” sent free upon request. Over one million copies have already been distributed 
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Nov. 4, 1910. WALLACES’ FARMER (18) 1477 


BLUE GRASS IN MEADOWS. 


Here is a most interesting letter 
from a lawyer in western Iowa 


“A great many farmers in this sec- No amount of care and cultivation 
tion are having thei i . . . 
ir tne Gena ed ae ae ie will make a crab tree bear pippins 


I talked to seems to know of any rem- 
edy. He informs me that several 
years ago, he had a meadow that was 
being taken by blue grass, and he pas- 
tured it during October and November 
for a couple of years. On account of 
the stock eating the blue grass, it was 
winter killed, and he now has a wild 
grass meadow. I am sure this is a 
matter of great interest to. your read- 
ers, as the hay question is becoming 
a serious matter to farmers in this 
section, or at least a great many of 
them are becoming alarmed over the 
manner in which the meadows are be- 





ing taken by blue grass.” , It’s the same with paint. All the formulas, fine machinery 
A weed has been defined as “a plant ®| and painstaking care in the world will not make good paint 

out of place.” Therefore, blue grass unless the ingredients are pure and of the best quality, 

in the meadow is a weed, and a bad My people do not have to take anybody’s word on raw 


one at that, however valuable it may 
be in a pasture devoted to blue grass 
alone, or in connection with other 


material—they produce it. They have their own linseed oil 


“eit > ie ; : : 
. jlants, lead mines and zine ; y are 
EE eae ee eee pl » le mines. They are paint makers 


killing-pewer of UMC cartridges grasses. from start to finish—nvot mere assemblers—and when they say 

breed that assurance of eye and There are but two ways that we =| their paint for your house, barns, machinery, fences, wagons 

hand and brain that makes the know of for destroying weeds, one by and every other farm purpose is the best for you, it isn't a 

“one shot kill” habitual with big strangulation, that is, by keeping the ; mess, They know 

game shooters. ; leaves from having access to the air. BR eres _ ewe 7 : 

UMC 100% cert , The other is by destroying them root i Have you a copy of our Farm Book? It gives just the 
@ certainty of results is the and branch by plowing and cultivating =| paint or varnish for everything about a farm that needs paint 


vay ened Ange ye 9 segegpang the soil. Blue grass will not be much and tells how to apply it. You had better send for a copy of 


the characteristics of all rifles are pro- : : : 
of a weed in the clover or timoth P : “ate 
: y this book and then locate a Sherwin-Williams dealer. The 


vided for in UMC cartridges. : 7 : 
meadow, provided a full stand of these : oe : 4 : 
The UMC standard is more than ever grasses can be maintained. This is book has the information, the dealer has the right paint and 


the goal of the ammunition world. true of any other combination of S| you have the time and the ability to do the work. The result 
“Game Laws 1910’ Mailed Free. grasses that will occupy the land fully will be a farm in the pippin class, 


The Union Metallic Cartridge C the entire summer. é 
hacncy: 380 Beasdees, New York =” Many of our readers may doubt this. | Address THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


We call their attention to a fact with 
which our older readers are familiar, é SHERWIN WILL 
that you may sow all the blue grass ; = MS 


you have a mind to on a prairie sod 


ca if pth do not keep oa pele | PAINTS & VARNISHES = 


grass pastured down, you will have no sad as : , 
Schmidet§ No. 946-1 hlne pes On the > gee hand. if you | 694 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio, In Canada, 639 Centre Street, Montreal 


GUN CATALOG | | keep the wild grass closely pastured— 


Will show you the and the closer the better—you will, 







































right price on all within a few years, get a full stand of 
Guns, Rifles, Shells, blue grass. The reason is simply that 
Hunting Clothing, the luxuriant — of __ grass Get out of the rut 
7 smothered the ue grass, kept its : oo aie 
SPORTING GOODS leaves from iaving access to the air, Give your buildings the benefit of progress—same as you 
Therefore, the way to keep blue grass give the farm itself. Cover every building on the farm with 
out of a meadow, or to keep it from Genasco Ready Roofing—the economical roofing that protects 
FOOT BALL injuring the meadow, is to have a full and lasts. 


BASKET BALL stand of clover and timothy or some 


GYMNASIUM SUITS or 
BOXING GLOVES, COAT | | other mixed grass, and keep it full by Ready 
SWEATERS, SKATES re-seeding. Blue grass will not inter- en a S CoO R oo fin g 


eg ROM Ry fere much with a sod of that kind. 




















If the blue grass once gets a good is made of Trinidad Lake asphalt—Nature’s everlasting waterproofer. It 
KANSAS CITY, MO. foothold, then the only thing to do is prevents: cracks, breaks, and leaks, and does away with damage and 
tac to plow it up and cultivate. In other repairs. Easily applied without experienced help. 
words, put it in corn a year or two, ‘The Kant-leak Kleet does away entirely with cement and large-headed 
then seed down to mixed meadow nails. Keeps seams absolutely watertight. Saves time in laying. Makes 
grasses, using plenty of seed. Inas- a beautiful finish. Ask for Genasco rolls with the Kleet packed in them. 
much as the clover will largely dis- Ask your dealer for Genasco. Mineral or smooth surface. Be sure you see the hemi- 
Sold with or without elevator) sphere trade mark. A written guarantee, if you want it. Gold model (highest award) 


CRUSH ear corn (with or without t Yh appear the second year, seed on the Seattle, 1909. Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 


shucks) and GRIND all kinds of small re I xt v - at least 
rf eee: SEOs ee Oe ee ae THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


grain. Use Conica! Shape Grinders, : 
Different from all others. | half a seeding of clover, so as to se- 

Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
Manufacturers of ready roofing in the world, 


LIGHTEST cure a constant succession of yearling 
NING. LM | oes eit entos kept trom gone PHILADELPHIA 
ge cnecdinauan hana i : to seed by pasturing or clipping back. New York San Francisco Chicago 
SS If the farmer wishes to have a stand 
Also Make Sweep Grinders; 4. of blue grass, the best way to get it is 
both Geared and Pisin. ropa | eb to sow clover and timothy, and seed 
N.G. Bowsher Go. 1)' \ with it blue grass, or cover it the sec- 
South eee Ind. ond year with manure from blue grass 
pasture or hay. As the clover goes 
out, the blue grass will have a chance 
to occupy the ground. It will not do 
much, if anything, the first year, pro- 
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Consnenetion Somaene Stapeniten Ready-Roofing 
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This catalogue is waiting for you 














- vided there is a heavy stand of clover a - - 
wey on ] rial and timothy, and it may be just as Send for it; it?s free, new and interesting. You should 
well to defer seeding until the clover certainly know about the 
For Ten Yea rs has begun to go out. It will be noticed Old G . E + e 
Reems || Set rastesows kt seally whers the s Gasoline Engine 
years we have clover meadow, it is usually where : gee ‘ 
ae Stee 328 stand is thin. Otherwise it would be before you buy. It is simple, durable, 
Gade engine on & ‘ : dies the most economical, has exclusive 
triei. We poy smothered out. 5 ; features absolutely necessary to a 
oe Rat gaaicene _ There is no possible way of prevent- satisfactory engine. No 
tory. Don’t pay s ing blue grass seed from getting into repair bills for one year. 
: centdown. Don't - § eti ; > 
- the meadow in a section where there 

sign your name to . 

any contract blanks whatever. Just ask pe to are many large blue grass pastures. It Seager Engine Works 

Send you the Gade on 30 days trial. Ithasto ; t, as has been supposed, indige- ‘ ° 

talk foritself. No water or fans used for cool- 1s not, a 8 § § ’ : 

ine. Ask us why we use one-third LESS GAS- nous to western Iowa, but has been in- 907 Seager St., Lansing, Mich. 

OLINE than other makes. troduced in some way, and finds in al- Olds Gas Power Co., W.S. Weaver, Mgr. 

GADE BROS. MANUFACTURING CcO., most any part of Iowa, Illinois, or the 1007 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 

322 Main Iowa Falls, Iowa. eastern counties of Kansas and Ne- i 




















braska and in Missouri, a home as con- 


fcky. It is more ilkely to bea men- | AW BE F RICGTION FOUR-BURR MILLS 


, better lands of Mi ota 
ace os Ge Ste ee oe Double the Capacity of Geared Mills 








Knox Big Grinder fastest two rt $ $e fe $ . 
and Wisconsin than it is in any part 
Rescoar uate. Guarentecd of Iowa and Illinois. Wherever the Two-horse mi! has 24 fect grinding burrs (two sets) all grinding at 
: : . = at once,and grinds from 25te 50 oe per hour. Four-horse mill 
Guaranteed for Five Years. Get soil and climate are adapted to it, you grinds from 60 to 80 ba. per hou ar ie fe ; . 
our special proposition, it will . : wr , wo complete mills in oue; has double the capacity and double the 
must expect it to take your meadows durability of other mills. ng no friction or gearin 
and become a weed, unless the oe Will care cost price in par ag © macumpotnse § the most durab ne 
. ° . * * Ko 
Western Harness & Supply Company, es in the meadow are kept up to a fu on .- ide ung Ene ot mntite sold. 
= . No. rgest ears at eamonthene mille are like 
615 Main Street, Waterloo, lowa. stand. What’s the use, anyhow, of popcorn to other mills. Send for our free catalogue. 





BOVEE GRINDER & FURNACK WORKS 


letting a meadow loaf for want of a 
188 Sth Street Waterloo, iowa 


ees 
Please mention this paper when writing. | little extra seed? 
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SAVE *1 
on Every Gate 


Iowa Gates will save you—in the next 
dozen years alone—at least 310 Wonevery 
gate on your place, and as much more 
every otherdoezen years—for they will last 
a lifetime. In addition they will save 
infinite time, bother and great possible 
damage from straying ani:wals, etc. 


IOWA GATES 


need no repaire—never wear out. Wooden 
Gates NEVER last more than 2 or 3 years and 
need constant repairs. 


Board Gates for 12 Years 


New Roard Gate 63.50 1 Gate 
Repairs 2.40 No Repairs —_— 
New Board Gate 3.75 Total 67.00 
Kepairs 1.60 

New Board Gate 400 
Repairs 1.75 


lowa Gates for 12 Years 
87.00 


Saving £10.00 for each 
gate for each 12 years 
Total 617.00 
Figure out how many gates you have and see 
how mach this means to you in dollars and 
cents. Lf you will write us the numberof gates 
on your place and what kind, we will send you 
atonce FREE Hunting ’? signs for 
—_ to put up that will keep trespassers and 
nunters off your land. 


IOWA GATE COMPANY 
Sth St., Cedar Falls, lowa 











TRAPPER’S GUIDE 










Tells you when, where 
and howtotrap. Tells 
i, a of Animal Baits 

hat are as important to 
a trapperastraps. Reveals 
trapping secrets and gives 
methods that will increase 
the catch of any old trapper 
and quickiy make successful trap- 
pers of tue inexperienced. 

Tells how to prepare skins and 
how to get the moat money for them, 

The book also contains the Game Laws of all 

the States aud ( anaca and gives other information 
worth many dollars to any trapper. It will be sent 
to you free if you write at once. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
160-f ur Exchange Building, St. Louls, Me. 
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Electric Lights make the brightest, safest, 
cleanest and most reliable lighting system 
known for farms and country homes. The 
Dayton Electric Lighting Outfits are low in 
cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
operate. Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete illus- 
trated catalog showing outfits, fixtures, etc. 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 

236 St. Clair Street Dayton, Ohio 


Farm Seeds Wanted 


Regenerated Swedish Select Oats, Early Champion 
Oat;.; Oderbrucker Barley: Spring Wheat, any va- 
riety: Medium Red, Alstke. and White Clovers; 
Timothy, Kentucky Blue Grass, and all other Farm 


*O. W. PEARSON GRAIN CO. 
1003 35th Street Chicago, Illinois 


New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Alsike 
and Alfalfa Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, etc. 
Ask for samples and prices. We are also buyers of 
Clover, Timothy, Millet. Flax and other farm seeds. 
If you bave any to offer it will pay you to write us. 

Towa Seed Co., Dept. D2, Des Moines, ta. 






























Timothy, Medium Mammoth Alsike 
and White Clovers Wanted 

Send us samples, stating quantity and price. 

CONGER, BALL &CO., Sac City, lowa 

SPECIOSA TREES, Mine 


CATAL PA: true to name. Free bookict 
H. C. ROGERS, 


Box 303 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


THE CROPS OF IOWA. 

The thirty-third general assembly of 
the state of Iowa passed a new law 
relative to the gathering of farm sta- 
tistics, as follows: 

“Each year the county auditor shall 
deliver to each assessor the necessary 
blanks for recording, as to each per- 
son whose property is listed, statistics 
of the previous year as to the number 
of acres, average and total yield of 
corn, Oats, Wheat, and such other crops 
and information as may be in their 
possession which may be called for rel- 
ative to agriculture, agricultural pro- 
duction, agricultural labor, live stock, 
poultry and egg production, for publi- 
cation in the Iowa Year Book of Agri- 
culture. The assessor shal! require 
each person whose property is listed 
to make answers io such inquiries as 
may be necessary to enable him to re- 
turn the foregoing staistics: and said 
blanks with such entries shall be re- 
turned to the county auditor on or be- 
fore the fifteenth day of April, who 
shall tabulate the same by townships, 
and forward the returns thereof to the 
secretary of the State Board of Agri- 
culture not later than the tenth day 
of May. The secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture shall provide and 
cause to be delivered to the county 
auditor, before the first week in Janu- 
ary, the blanks to be used by the as- 
sessors and county auditors for the 
proper return of the information re- 
quired in this section.” 

It will be noted that under this law 
the assessors are required to gather 
farm statistics each year. 

The Iowa Board of Agriculture has 
just issued the first statistics secured 
under this law, concerning the value 
of farm products produced on Iowa 
farms during the year of 1909. Among 
other things, the acreage, production 
and value of the leading crops—corn, 
oats, barley, ete., are given. 
The 1909 Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture, issued by the govern- 
ment early this summer, gives figures 
for the same crops. It is very inter- 
esting to compare the two sets of fig- 
ures. When two different agencies 
attempt to solve the same problem, 
it establishes our faith in both of them 





when we know that they secure ap- 
proximately the same results. The 
following table gives the figures re- 


ported by the lowa State Board of Ag- 

riculture and by the government, con- 

cerning the leading Iowa crops: 
ACREAGE, 

















Products 7 lowa. “¢ rovt. 
Corn ..... eqs 8,681,850 | 9,200,000 
Se saccannadaa | 4,312,134 | 4,300,000 
i rrr | 193,762 | $239,000 
DSUOY scccscces | 562,622 495,000 
Fees | 606 | 53,000 
Potatues ....... | 145,000 
OE cccacunbeds | 30,000 
BD covcccesesss 4.33% 3,648,000 

ci. weet 18,581,466 18,310,000 
cs PRODUCTION IN BUSHELS. 
COrn ..cseceeees| 308,036,000 | 289,800,000 
Se cccetahaces 117,083,850 116,100,900 
WORE ccccccece 2 7,146,000 
0 ae 10,890,000 
re 13,000 
Petatoes ....... 5,900 
DE vcabeeebaus 000 
Hay (tons) .... 6.311.874 5,983,000 

TOCA ...ccces 62,364,271 $44,261,000 

TOTAL VALUE . 

Corn | | $157,008,802 | $112,003,000 
Oats 347 49,625,000 
WEMOEE ceccocees | 52.611 | 6,924,000 
STOy scccacswe 4,761,938 | 5,909 000 
DN saceeeeeeens | 334,107 594,000 
Potatoes ....... 6,586,614 7.098000 
WH sndseanesee | 225,745 | 382,000 
BURY cccceccesces 14,183,118 | 42,479,000 
Total 1 $260,922.282 | $245,123,000 





While in the main the two sets of 
figures check each other fairly accur- 
ately, it will be noticed that the gov- 
ernment report credits lowa with some 
520,000 acres more corn than the state 
reports, and with some 685,000 less 
acres of hay. The government also 
estimates the December Ist value of 
the 1909 corn crop at $15,000,000 dol- 
lars less than the state, and the hay 
crop at nearly $2,000,000 less. The 
government figures on all the other 
crops, With the exception of oats, are 
higher than those given by the state. 
The fact that the two sets of figures 
check as closely as they do indicates 
that in the main both of them are cor- 
rect. Concerning any individual crop, 
however, neither of them can be con- 
sidered as anywhere nearly absolutely 
right. 





RATION FOR BREEDING GILTS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know what to feed 
some last spring gilts to get them in 
good condition for breeding and to 





tor. 
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Steel Wheels 
Steel Gears 


You know the advant- 
ages steel construction 
has over wooden con- 
struction. You wouldn’t 
even think of buying a 
wooden frame cultiva- 


Why then a wagon of wood? Everyone realizes that the 


steel wagon will soon be the only wagon used. 


The DAVENPORT ROLLER. BEARING 
STEEL FARM WAGO 


o 2 a 

Is Built Like a Bridge 
Constructed of I-beams, chan- 
nels and angles, solidly riveted 
together with large steel rivets, 
put in hot. The gear parts and 
the wheels are trussed and 
braced like the modern steel 
railway bridge, built for the 
heaviest lifetime service. In 
the Davenport you have a 
wagon of 5000 pounds capac- 
ity, stronger and more durable 
and of lighter draft than any 
other wagon of equal capacity. 


The Modern Bridge. 


The WHEELS of steel, with strong round spokes, forged solidly into the 
hubs and hot riveted into the tires, do away with the resetting of tires, ioose 


spokes and cracked felloes. 


Rolier-Bearings Reauce the Draft 30% to 50% 


The Rolier-Bearing. 
You know the difference between dragging a thing and rolling it, Well, the 
Roller-Bearings have this advantage on the Davenport. 
Write us now for more information and why you should buy a Davenport 
when you need a wagon again. The Davenport costs about the same as a 
high grade wooden wagon, and is far better. Be sure and ask for our 


Packagé No.2. for full information. 


Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 











HIGHEST MARKET PRICES 
PROMT CASH RETURNS 
LIBERAL ASSORTMENTS 
A FAIR SQUARE DEAL 





FOR YOUR 


RAW FURS AND SKINS 
SHIP THEM TO 
JOSEPH ULLMANN, 146-148-150 E. 3rd St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Brancnes Att Over Top Woripo — Estasussep 1854 — Wrire For Prices List 
Address Desk5 














get plenty of size. My purpose is to 
make brood sows of them. They now 
weigh about 125 to 140 pounds. I have 
twenty-six in all. Corn is worth 50 
cents per bushel, oats 26 cents, wheat 
85 cents, barley 50 cents. Should any 
of this grain be ground? If so, what, 
and how much should be fed at a 
time?” 

Of the feeds named, a very good ra- 
tion could be composed of two parts 
of oats to one part of corn, grinding 
them together. There is considerable 
waste in feeding oats to hogs unless 
it is ground, and it should be ground 
as fine as possible. Otherwise the 
huiis will be nosed to one side. If 
our correspondent wishes to feed his 
barley, he can use this by way of vari- 
ety, substituting it for the corn. Bar- 
ley and corn are very much the same 
in composition. We would feed these 
gilts as much of the suggested mixture 
as is necessary to keep them in good, 
strong, growing condition and smooth 
flesh. It will pay to get a good growth 
on gilts which are to be bred this fall 
and have them come up to farrowing 
time in good condition. There is no 
danger in bringing gilts up to farrow- 
ing time in heavy flesh if it has been 
put on by the right kind of feed. 





WITH BALED STRAW AT _ $6.50, 
WHAT WOULD CLOVER BE 
WORTH? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If baled straw is worth $6.50 a ton, 
what would you have to buy clover 
hay for so that you could afford to 





make the change, according to food 

value, for cows, calves and sheep?” 
Baled oat straw at $6.50 a ton is 

very expensive roughage. For most 


purposes clover hay at $15 a ton would 
be cheaper. The amounts of digest- 
ible nutrients in the two are as fol- 
lows: 

Oat straw has 1.2 per cent protein, 
38.6 per cent carbohydrates, and .5 per 
cent fat. Clover hay has 6.8 per cent 
protein, 35.8 per cent carbohydrates, 
and 1.7 per cent fat. 

Clover hay contains more than five 
times as much protein and twice as 
much fat, but is slightly poorer in car- 
bohydrates. With oat straw al $6.90 
we pay for every pound of di 
gestible protein in it 27 cents, for ev- 
ery pound of carbohydrates .82 of 4 
cent. With clover hay at $15 a ton, 
we pay 11 cents for every pound ol 
digestible protein and a little over 2 
cents for every pound of digestible 
carbohydrates. If we are buying rough- 
age for growing animals, milch cows, 
or even for fattening animals, we can 
well afford to pay at least twice as 
much for clover hay as for oat straw. 
The one place where oat straw coul¢ 
be used possibly to better advantage 


at $6.50 a ton than clover hay at er 
a ton, is for wintering idle Wo! 
horses. the 


We would not advise changing 
roughage ration from oat straw to clo- 
ver hay completely. A fourth to a 
third of the roughage ration can be 
mede up economically of oat straw or 
corn stover, used in place of the more 
expensive clover hay. 
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Know What You Are Buying 


When you go to your dealer tell 


ou want a 


him 


hme: 4 


The warmest, most comfortable and con- 
venient coat youcan buy. Made of Cordu- 
roy—lined with clean, high grade Sheep 
Skins—the best we can buy. They have 
high close fitting collars of Wombat,Wool 
or Corduroy—large roomy pockets, rein- 
forced withleather. Thesleeves have wool 
knitted wristlets, which are the best pro- 
tection from cold and wind. 
Ask Your Dealer for 


Brody Made Work Clothes 


If he cannot supply you, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. Send for 
the Brody Style Book, which shows the 
Brody lines of Work Clothes. 


F. BRODY & SONS 
Makers of Ingersoll Flannel Shirts. 
312 Court Ave,. Des Moines, lowa 








Use a HERCULES 


All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up y our stt umpy fields t our risk | now 
with a famous Hercules on5v0 dz mode ’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Puils stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater pull. The only stump 

er guaranteed for 3 years. Only one with 
gus le Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 









and machined, reducing friction, increasing 

power, making it extremely light-running. 
Hitch on to any stump 

400 % and the 

More S ° B d 

Power _ Stump Is boun 


to Come 


Also pulls largest- 
sized green trees, 

. edgerows, 
etc. Don't risk 
dangerous 
ani cos ey 
dyxamite. t 
only shatters 
stump and leaves 
roots in ground. 
Save big money 


prnlcieel 0 "a m by getting our 
FREE BO an re ial offer. s 


special proposition to 
first buyers where we have no agents. Writeusa 
postaicard today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
157 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 
BEAUTIFUL 


FREE WATCH-FOB 


To grerpene who ships Hides er 

Furs to or buys Trappers’ 
Supplies from us to the 
amount of $5.00 or over 
we will send this beaus 
tiful oxidized silver 
watch-fob. Size 14% 
inches dia., strap 
4x43 inches. 




















THIS 











Highest 


Cash Prices 
PAID FOR 


HIDES 
& FURS 


Ship them fo the old reliable 
RORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EST. 1600 











HIDES and PELTS 


To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mustrated Circular Free to anyone interested in 


Trappert’ Guide Free to those who ship to us 


BAYER TANNING CO. 


Tanners of cattle and horse hides for 
coats, robes, rugs, harness, lace leather, 
etc. 40 years’ experience; commenced 
tanning buffalo robes in 1872. You'll get 
a square deal with no regrets. Write for 
booklet of information on handling and 
Shipping hides; also price-list. Address 


Ti1 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 






















WALLACES’ FARMER 


“AMERICAN FARMERS AND THE 
TARIFF.” 


We quote the following from the 
“Canadian Farm,” one of the leading 
agricultural papers of Canada: 


“The situation arising out of the 
shipping of Canadian cream to the 
United States is an interesting one. It 
has demonstrated clearly how advan- 
tageous it would be to the farmers of 
Canada to have access to the markets 
of the United States for a great deal 
of their produce. A similar lowering 
of .the duty on cheese and butter, 
would advance the price of these prod- 
ucts also. The same might be said of 
the cattle trade, the sheep and wool 
trade, and several other lines in which 
the farmer is directly interested. Un- 
doubtedly, if, in the forthcoming tariff 
conference, the Canadian* government 
can succeed in securing a lower duty 
on Canadian farm products entering 
the United States, this country would 
be greatly benefited. If there is to be 
a give-and-take policy pursued by the 
tariff conference, the farmer’s inter- 
ests must not be neglected. On the 
other hand, this cream-shipping busi- 
ness has had the effect of showing 
what may be exp .cted from American 
producers on this tariff question. A 
section of the dairy interests of the 
United States, at least, is strongly op- 
posed to any lowering of the duty on 
dairy products entering that country. 
Other producers would probably enter 
a protest, too, were they hit. It looks 
indeed as if it were some other than 


the farming interests of the United 
States that is clamoring for lower 
duties on products entering that 


country.” 

There has been great profit this year 
in shipping cream from the United 
States into Canada, because the tariff 
on cream was a good deal lower than‘ 


the tariff on the amount of butter the 
cream would produce. The “Farm” 
says: “It looks, indeed, as if it were 


some other than the farming interests 


of the United States that is clamoring 
for lower duties on products entering 
that country.” It not only looks that 
way, but it is that way. So leng as 
America was exporting wheat or any 
other product in great quantities to 
Europe, it made no difference what- 
ever to the American farmer what the 
tariff was, for the reason that under 
those conditions it could not be op- 
erative. Ve are coming now very 
near the time whén the United States 
will not be the exporter of wheat or 
any other coarse grain, for the reason 


that it will all be required, and prob- 
ably more, too, for home consump- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the 
tariff is a matter of some importance 
to the farmer. 
When the 
protection on 


farmer gets some real 
agricultural products, 
other interests will clamor for free 
trade or lower duties; but these same 
“other than farming interests” will be 
the last to consent to any reduction in 
the tariff on manufactured products of 
the me country from which they ex- 
pect to get farm products free. Just 


sa 








here is where the farmer wants 
“look a little out.” He has’ been 
fooled and humbugged by the protec- 
tion on his grains. He has been will- 
ing to allow high tariffs on manufac- 
tured products in consideration of get- 
ting high paper protection on his 
grain. It is not his credit that he 
allowed himself to be fooled in this 
way: but now that he is getting his 
eyes open, he should insist that if he 
is to forego protection on the things 
he sélls, there should be lowered du- 
ties on the things he buys. The phrase 
“lower tariffs on natural products” 
sounds very plausible, but all the same 


to 


it is intended to fool the farmer. It 
will be his own lookout if he is fooled 
any longer. 


SKIM MILK PAINT. 
An Iowa subscriber asks for 
tions for making skim milk and ce- 
ment paints. The following was taken 


direc- 


from the Scientific American some 
time since: 
“Stir into one gallon of milk about 


three pounds of Portland cement, and 
add sufficient Venetian red paint pow- 
der to impart a good color. Any other 
color may be used in place of the red. 
Mix only as used, and keep thoroughly 
stirred. The milk will hold the paint 
in suspension, but unless stirring is 
continued frequently, the cement, be- 
ing heavier, will settle to the bottom.” 
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THE 
MNIT-NEK 


‘Summit” Sheep Lined 


Coat Protects the Neck and Wrists 


These are the weak spots in all other coats. The very places that 
should have the most protection, the throat and wrists, have been left 
expose 

Notice how simply and effectively the “‘Knit-Nek” overcomes these 
deficiencies. See how snugly and_ comfortably it hugs the throat. No 
—* bit of wind to get in. rou always will be as “snug as a bug in 


The “KNIT-NEK” is made from the finest grade of worsted yarn; 
is shaped just right; has a permanent elasticity—making it as comfortable’ 
when the coat is worn out as when new. It can be neatly folded under 
the coat collar when too warm. 

The wrists are protected by our patent wind-proof Wrist Protectors, 
knitted of fine wool in double thickness and hug the wrists tightly so that 
no wind can get through or around them. 

An ese necessary comforts do not cost a cent more 
“Summit” coats than ordinary coats without them. 

Send for our interesting Coat Book. It will help you make a selec- 
tion before buying. 


GUITERMAN BROTHERS 


Also Makers of the Famous 
“SUMMIT” SHIRT 


348 Sibley Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


in the 
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s 
YEARS IN ALL CLIMATES 


OUR ROOFING IS IN USE 
VE SATISFIED THOUSANDS of nithittde'Sr"eo¥2s 
at OVER THE WORL We 

are among the largest dealers in roofing, and are the very first to cell roofing Freight 

coe and thus enable you to know the net cost of roofing laid down at your station. 

s have learned the way to save mcney and secure the very best roofing hy 

their orders, One reof of ours in a neighborhood secures us the patronage 
nd,know its low cost and high quality. 


No Tar or Other Injurious Substances used in Our Atlas Roofing. 


Our Atlas Long Fibre Felt Roofing is better than shingles for new or old roofs. 
e of selected long fibre wool felt, saturated with asrhalt, surfaced on both sides 







ol iO see } 






with a compesition which looks like rubber. Always pliable, not affected by heat or 
cold; waterpré icidproof, fireproof; will not taint rain water; easier to lay than 
shingles and lasts ke nger: no painting or roof coating required. Enough large headed 
galvanized nails and cement for laps to Jay it included with every roll. 


At Our Price, About Half Usual Retail Prices, we Pay the Freight to Your Station. 
AT OUR NEW FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES we are giving you the greatest roof- 
ing values ever offered. 
thousands of roofs. 


We have sold thousands of rolls, now giving satisfaction on 
You can’t get better prepared roofing no matter what piice you pay. 


ta PRICES ON ATLAS ROOFING, FREIGHT PAID, 
ARE: To all points south to Virginia, Tennessee and Arkansas and 
r as Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, 1.27 ver roll 
andard Atlas, #®1.58 per roll for heavy Atlas, -94 for extra heavy 
$ points in Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana, #1 “an per roll for standard 
. B1.85 for heavy Atlas 2.20 for extra heavy Atlas; to all other points 
in the United States 1.61 for standard Atlas, 82.20 for heavy Atlas, 82.43 
for extra heavy Atlas. Each roll contains 108 square feet and we send enough 
large he aded galvanized nails and cement for laps to lay it. At these freight pre- 
paid prices you must order at least three rolls. If you want samples we will 
send theny free. Send your order or request for samples to our nearest address— 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City, or Chicago Aveyue Bridge, Chicago. 


| Montgomery Ward & Co., 

















CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY 

















CHEAPER—QUICKER—BETTER § 


THAN HORSES 
ALWAYS READY - NEVER TIRED 
No wasted hours feeding, caring for and harness- 
j ing horses. J0or 15 minutes to oil up and you're 
off. Eats nothing when idle. The Ideal Power for 


pper Modern FarmHorse 


“egorn planting, shelling shredding, grinding; 
road grading, hauling and all kinds of heavy 
farm work. Hundreds in successful operation. 

O1L COOLED -- FROST PROOF ~ DUST PROOF 
BUILT IN 3 SIZES 
USE GASOLINE, KEROSENE OR ALCOHOL 
ASK FOR 48 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


HART-PARR CO. custs'cn tows 


tien ParRR 
OFWs B= F-Vou ve) 21 














“F URS:HIDES 


for spot cash, oa th an 
sell at home. waite . ice Li co List, Market tones Ropere anh. Row Viggo and ities ts Hides ¢o we to 


HUNTERS’ &° TRAPPERS GUIDE.::: $10, 000 tock 


\- to tase to bacome © all 
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Satis- 
nam (action 


Every 
shoe bearing this 
famous trade-mark onthe 
heel, assures its wearer the 
greatest dollar for dollar shoe 
value possible—both instyle and 
comfort. No shoe, at any price, 
has more style— few shoes afford as 
much solid comfort and long wear. 
There are 


Wells’ Shoes 


—for every member of the family 
—mother, father and the children. 
They are conscientiously made by 
expert workmen, of the best leath- 
ers—all leather, DO substitutes. 


A Present For The Children 


“*Maatiff’’ School Shoes for 
boys and girls are made to with- 
stand the kind of wear a live, 
healthy boy or girl will give 
them. With each pair of 
**Mastiff’’ Shoes sold there 
is a valuable coupon. Look 
for it in the shoes and ex- 
change it for a valuable 
and usefal article at 
your dealers. 

If your 
dealer can 
not supply 

















































rew 
children— ‘Rambles of 
the Roosevelt Rabbit.’’ 
There's a copy foryou. Write 
for it today, enclosing 6 cents 
to cover cost of mailing, etc. 


M. D. Wells Co., 
~~ Chicago 





solve the water problem for the coun- 
try home. 


Easy to operate and keep 
in order, made of the most durable 
materials by workmen who have made 
pumps and pumping a life study. Sixty 
years the standard. 
Send for Free book 
“Water Supply for the Home” 
and study your Case. 

Goulds make the largest line of hand 
and power pumps in the world—from 
$3 to $300. The name ‘‘ Goulds” 
is cast on every genuine Goulds pump. 

Buy under this name ard you get the 
best pump made. 
THE GOULDS MFG. COMPANY 
No. 98 W. Fall Street, Seneca Falls, N.Y, 

















Honesty 


iw D3 Horse Blankets 


Stand the hardest wear. 
Strongest brown tent can- 
vas, warm lined. Lockstitch 
sewed, web bound. Two wide 
girthsattached. Guarantee tag 
on each Old Honesty. Ask your 
dealer or write us. Booklet free, 

BEMIS BLAYKET COMPANY 
10 Bemis Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 





















COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 
With Damping Caldron. Empties 
ite kettloin one minute. Thesim lest 
best arrangement for coo nd 


nd 
food for stock. Also make Dairy an 
Laundry Stov + A ter an 
Stea Ho 





_ taken for years past. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


The American Veterinary Associa- 
tion, at its meeting last September, ar- 
ranged for an international commis- 
sion to study the methods for the con- 
trol of bovine tuberculosis, and report. 
This commission met with representa- 
tives of the United States packing in- 
dustry and of the Medica! and Health 
Association of the United States, and 
has presented a very elaborate report, 
which covers the whole field, and is 

ltogether too lengthy for republica- 
tion in Wallaces’ Farmer. We are es- 
pecial'y interested in resolution 5, as 
follows: 

“This commission recognizes that 
the discovery of tuberculosis in ani- 
mals slaughtered for food purposes 
furnishes one of the best possible 
means of locating the disease on the 
farm, and therefore recommends the 
adoption of some system of marking, 
for purposes of identification, all cat- 
tle three years old and over shipped 
for slaughter. 

“As tuberculosis of hogs is almost 
invariably due to bovine infection, this 
recommendation should also be made 
to apply to hogs of any age shipped 
for slaughter. 

“It is further recommended that the 
discovery of tuberculosis in animals 
coming under government inspection 
should be used whenever identification 
is possible, as a means of locating in- 
fected herds and premises. All such 
cases should be reported to the proper 
authorities for control action.” 

In reading this report, our convic- 
tion, long entertained and frequently 
expressed, has been confirmed: that 
the greatest blow that was ever re- 
ceived by the live stock industries of 
the United States was when the pack- 
ers some years ago allowed themselves 
to be bulidozed by the commission 
men of Chicago and elsewhere into 
receding from their resolution to buy 
she cattle only subject to post-mortem 
examination. If cattle had been sold 
only subject, they would be bought in 
the country subject, and if bought in 
the country subject, the farmer who 
sent tuberculous cattle to the yards 
would be informed of the fact, and 
could not sell she cattle thereafter 
until his herd had been cleaned up. 
Simply because it would delay pay- 
ment twenty-four hours, and thus put 
the commission men to some incon- 
venience, they obliged the packers to 
yield, and thus permitted tuberculosis 
to burrow unseen in herd after herd, 
and absolutely prevented any rational 
method of dealing with the disease. 

Unless the owner is shown that his 
herd is infected and that it will be to 
his financial interest to take measures 
to clean up, he will nurse and develop 
the disease consciously or uncon- 
sciously, and in one way or another 
spread it from herd to herd. If, on 
the other hand, he knows, he will at 
once call for the aid of the veterinar- 
ian of the state and follow his instruc- 
tions. This, then, is the first thing to 
be done. 

Resolution 5 
ground that Wallaces’ 


covers precisely the 
Farmer has 
If the farmer 
is willing to co-operate (and if his cat- 
tle are tagged when sold, he will be 
very willing), tuberculous cattle can 
be cleaned up with the minimum of 
present loss and with the maximum 
of future profit: The affected cattle 
can be fattened for the market a month 
or a year hence. If sold subject, there 
will be but a small per cent of them 
condemned, possibly five per cent. 
Now the farmer can better afford to 
stand this loss than to allow the dis- 
ease to burrow in his herd, affecting 
his hogs and his chickens, and with 
some danger to the health of his fam- 
ily. This danger to the health of the 
family, however, is greatly exagger- 
ated. Even tuberculous milk does not 
always develop tuberculosis in the hu- 
man system. In fact, milk is not very 
often tuberculous, even from tubercu- 
lous cattle. The great danger is not 
from the milk, but from the droppings. 
The bacillus of tuberculosis far more 
often gets into milk from the foul 
hands of the milker or from foul meth- 
ods of handling than from the udder. 
So long as tuberculosis is allowed 
to burrow unchecked in herds of cat- 
tle, hogs will be tuberculous, and pack- 
ers will figure the loss from tubercu- 














LESS FUEL 


The Arcadian cuts down fuel 
bills one-third. 
No stove polish is needed on the 
Arcadian. It requires one-tenth the 
work to keep clean. 

No better baker ever built—and it 
will bake as well after a lifetime of serv- 
ice as on the day you bought it. 

All this because the Arcadian is 
riveted air-tight without the aid of 
stove putty. 










Ma 


Write today. 


ARCADIAN 


Non-Breakable 


and showing up secrets—teaches you to detect weak poiatsin ranges. Free. 


ARCADIAN MALLEABLE RANGE CO., Dept. 42 
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tess work Detter Dakin | 


Cast iron, and so-called steel 
ranges, are too brittle to be riveted 
together, so they are only bolted, and 
the seams stuffed with stove putty. Stove 
putty soon crumbles, then false drafts 
enter the seams, fanning the fire and wast- 
ing fuel, or deadening the fire when you 
want it to burn. Ashes sift out of the 
open seams, gas escapes into the room, 
fuel bills get bigger and bigger—good 
baking is impossible. 

Beware of a stove putty range. Eut 
one range never gets false drafts—the 





lleable 


RANGE 


The tough malleable iron 
and charcoal iron plates 
are riveted together air- 
tight, without the use of 
stove putty—just like a loco- 
motive boiler. No open 
seams, even after a lifetime 
of service. Youcan geta hot 
fire quick, or keep a slow fire 
with ease. Your fire is always under perfect 
control, which means low fuel cost, best baking 
and cooking. The Arcadian makes kitchen 
work go fast and easy, and pays for itself many 
times over in the fuel it saves. The Arcadian 
is sold by best dealers. 


Free booklet—full of money-saving information 
about ranges, telling the inside facts about range mal:ing 



































Milwaukee, Wis. 

















BOYS AND GIRLS 


Every 


moments 
in these il 


The Bag &, 


cornered gc 
around to re 
for your bo 
to back of B: 


clos.ng Bag 





JUST SEND YOUR NAME 


I give you this Complete School Outfit for just a 
Many boys and girls 


few moments of your spare time. 
have earned it in a half hour or less and y 
I will give it all to you for selling only 4 
my fine floral ar vd art post ¢: rds, high 
which your friends wi 
terms. 


me four orders I mail cards to your custom 
you this Complete School Outfit, postpaid. 


cost youacent. Send your name and address today to 


F.H. PHELPS, Manager, 46C 


1 be glad to secure on our liberal 
Just send m e your rame and address and 
= ostavre and say you want to eorn the Schoo! Outfit, 

I will send you for yourself a sample package 
of card $ to show and take orders with. When vi 


I'll Give You This Complete 
SCHOOL OUTFIT 


Boy and Girl should earn one of my fine Com- 


plete “Storm King” School Outfits in just a few 


of spare me. Contains ail articles shown 
llustrations,and does not cost you a ce nt. You'll 


need this strong water-proof Storm Lag to carry you if 
books and lunch in (no 
and every one of the supplies in the neat and useful box. 


anger losing u lem on the roa 





is —~ ont tough, made of water-proof black oil 

tly bound and sewed, has a@ ge: 
Dn. a rome into small roi] when empty and ex 
ceive books, etc. Size 14x10 inches when fiat. 
»ks and lunch. 5 Dp wit ‘ 
ac and passes throug! riz ngs at end ottee sat siraps, automatically 
sv books cannot get out. 






iz well made, nicc'y fir ished 
The Box 38.3 vane iced, with } d 
cover and lock. Tle intcrior is convenien:!y 
Partitioned to keep conier gy ees: Box 
contains nee hoc r aidyen, pr 7 , pe i- 
ou ean, 100, e I se of 
packages of 
class cards 
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WATER ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Bovee Furnaces at Manufacturer's Prices 





building. 


Hot air register 
turn in two room 


CHURCH AND 
One larsce hoti a 
in. Furnace, 32 in. 





Saves 50 PER CENT OF COST; 40 PER CENT OF FUEL 
Durable, Most Eceaomical Furnace Soild 


Has a Ferfect Ventiiating System for every part of 
RESIDENCE HEATING PLANT 


Pot, 23 in. Combustion Chamber, 10,006 cubic 
it. Heating Capac 
Special Price, $65.00 


Chamber, 40,000 ¢ 
Special Price, $95.00 
Horizontal Furnaces with large doors or 
larger furnaces and more piping at propor- 
tionately low prices. 





EMENT VIEW OF 1 RUN 
PLANT. BEST. WAY TO HEAT 
A ONE ROOM BUILDING 


rooms, cold air re- 
20in. Fire 


Sin five 
Ss. 40in. Furnace, 





ity. 


SCHOOL HEATING PLANT 

ir. two cold air registers. 54 
Fire Pot, 40 in. Combustion 

ubie ft. Heating Capacity. 





bse 
BASEMENT view ‘OF 3 RUN 





Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 195 8th St., Waterloo, la. 


PLANT FOR RESIDENC 
CHURCH OR SCHOOL 























losis as part of the expenses of con- 


$4 Pair of Shoes FREE! 


You don’t have 


to pay one cent for a pair of the best 


work shoes made if you can tear our little Buffalo Calf 


with your fingers. A 
itin his presence. It 
shoes. We takeit from 


sk your dealer for the Calf and tear 


’s made from same leather as our, 


well-fed, inside-raised animals 


under three years old. We use summer-killed stock 
only to insure the best wearing hides. 


B. & O. Buffalo Calf Shoes 


are the toughest, yet the most comfortable work shoes made. Our Buffalo Oalf Tannage Process 
toughens the skins, shrinks them, retains their “life,” and makes them soft and pliable. We use 


ons highest gr: 


ade, heaviest weight Texas st hides f 1 t insoles 
ei eer es for our outsoles. All gone tsi> ‘Calf Shoes 


os are solid leather. Send us your dealer’s name if he doesn’t carry B. & O 


we'll send a Buffalo Calf and a free pair of ou 


BENTLEY & OLMSTED COMPANY (5) 





r best shoes if you tear it. 


DES .MOINES, IOWA. 
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The Winter Underwear 
for Thoughtful Men 


HIGH ROCK 


Fleece-Lined Underwear 


protects your body from the most ri and 


col Its warm, curly, fleece lining is soft an 
comfortable, : and is guaranteed not to 
or ‘“pillup. 
Fits the bo2y perfectly and never shrinks or 
loses shape. 

50 cents a Garment 


Ask your dealer to show you 


Duo-Lastic Interlock Rib 


—the modern underwear made on the patented 
Interlock Stitch Machines. Very lightin weight, yet 
very warm and comfurtable. 

Union Suits $2. Two-Piece Suits $1 a Garment 
Write for our free book “The Underwear For You™ 
HIGH ROCK KNITTING COMPANY 
Dept. & Philmont N. Y. 














We Want to Talk 


Wagon Wheels 


To You 


Better, mecanaidie more con- 
venient wheels than you 
lave ever used. We are 
making old wagons over }@ 
for thousands of farmers; 
making them as good— 
even better than—theyever 
were, by fitting 


Electric Steel Wheels 


on their old running gears. How is your old run- 
ning gear? Good, isitnot? And the wheels— 
worn out? Wouldn't it pay you to write us a 





= stal and let us show you how cheaply we can 
irn your old running gears into a rattling good, 
ome -down, handy farm wagon? We have a 


great book for farmers to re: ad who think their 
old wagons are *‘ done for’ A postal brings it. 
This penny investment will save you many a 
dollar, Write for the book to-day. 


Electric Wheel Company 
Box 65, Quincy, Iii. 














Pay OFF THE HANDS 


that will dothe 

work of four ata cost 

of § cents a day—never 

sleeps, never eats, never shirks 

The Waterloo Boy is the best, 

simplest and most satisfactory gaso- 

line engine. It will develope more power 

at less expense, it will give you less trouble and 
cost less for repairs than any other. 

The Waterloo Boy is Guaranteed for Five Years. 
Honest Dealings, Good Service, High Quality, Low 
Price. These arethe corner stones of our business. 
Remember we do exactly as we agree. Write us 
today for our large illustrated catalog, It will cost 


m ycu nothing to investigate. 
= WATERLOO 


GASOLINE 


ENGINE CO., 
86 West 





Waterloo, 








Big Bargainsin 
QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


Send your name for money saving prices on 4l-vear 
Standard grinders. Book shows complete line. We 
Pay the freight. 


No Money Down 
Liberal Free Trial 
‘ove te yourself how superior 
aker City Mills are. Grind 

€verything from corn with 
tograham flour. Ifnotas 
you expect, return at our ex- @ 
Pense. Get Free Book at once 
@nd pick your style. Address 
The W.G.STRAUB COMPANY 
3735 Filh = St. Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
x 110 The Machinery Warehouse 
eKinley Park Station Chicago, nes 
























Write to 


Arpin Hardwood Lumber Co. 


Grand Rapids, Wis., 


setae and information about great bargains and 
4l inducements they are now offering to settlers. 
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WALLACES' FARMER 


ducting the business, and will deduct 
it not from the man who sells the tu- 
berculous animals, but from the breed- 
ers generally. If it is about two per 
cent, they will pay at least two per 
cent less; if it increases to five per 
cent, then five per cent less; ¢ d there 
is a possibility that it will increase un- 
til the loss will run into the millions, 
simply because the commission men 
of Chicago were so “penny wise and 
pound foolish” that they objected to 
the packers carryng out a system that 
wouid invariably have given notice to 
the farmer that his herd was infected, 
whether much or little. 





UNSOUND STALLIONS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to call your attention to a 
slight error that appeared in the issue 
of Wallaces’ Farmer of July 22d. This 
article was entitled “Unsound Stal- 
lions,” and in reply to Mr. J. L. Week- 
ley, of Muscatine County, Iowa, you 
say that unless the Iowa stallion law 
is amended that we will become a 
dumping ground for unsound stallions. 
This article should have read, since 
April 22, 1905, when Doctor Alexan- 
der’s stallion and jack law was ap- 
proved, and on June 9, 1909, when 
amendment Number 31 was approved 
by the state of Wisconsin, Iowa has 
become a dumping ground for unsound 
and mongrel stallions, that would be 
barred from service in any of our ad- 
joining states, all of which have adopt- 
ed the Wisconsin stallion law. 

As the Iowa stallion law now stands 
it is worse than no law at ail, as they 
now can get two certificates to show, 
while formerly they had but one. I 
can show a registered Fercheron stal- 
lion that has stood in Butler County 
for eight years. He is of entirely dif- 
ferent color and description from the 
one given in herd book and on certifi- 
cate; yet he continues to do business, 
and it must be all right, for he has a 
“state certificate.” 

I can also show several stallions 
that have recently been brought into 
Butler County from Minnesota, Dakota 
Illinois and Wisconsin, that are afflict- 
ed with chorea, laryngeal hemiplegia, 
pulmonary emphysema and bog spav- 
ins and other diseases that would dis- 
qualify them for public service in the 
states from which they came. 

Can also show five or six “burros,” 
jacks as their owners call them, that 
are not eligible to record in the gov- 
ernment approved book, but are re- 
corded in a fake register which was 
refused recognition by the govern- 
ment. In most cases the certificate is 
worth more than the jack, as it is a 
very handsome certificate. Some of 
these burros are under thirteen hands 
standard measure, a good strong man 
could shoulder any one of them and 
walk off, yet they are advertised as 
fifteen and fifteen and a half hand 
jacks, and represented to weigh about 
1,000 pounds if they were as fat as 
some jacks are kept, but they don’t 
know just what they do weigh in 
breeding condition. Many men breed 


good mares to these burros, that have. 


to be led up on a chute one, two or 
three feet high, and expect to raise 
sixteen-hand sugar mules. 

Unless some amendments are made 
to the Iowa stallion law I shall be 
compelled to dispose of my registered 
mares, as I was compelled to use-re- 
jected horses this year, or cross-breed. 
A man would be very foolish to invest 
$1,500 to $3,500 in a stallion to stand 
in a locality where the people have 
used a “shiverer” for five or six years 
and detected nothing wrong. 

Let every reader of this article who 
is interested in the “cause” drop a line 
to the senator or representative of his 
respective county and make his wants 
known, and I will venture to say that 
there will be something doing. 

J. A. BELL. 

Butler County, Iowa. 


Remarks: This is a matter which 
seems to demand action by the proper 
authorities. While the Iowa law does 
not give protection against unsound 
stallions, it certainly should protect 
against fraudulent registration. Where 
there is any reason to believe the cer- 
tificate issued by the State Board of 
Agriculture does not belong to the 
horse for which it is displayed, the 
matter should be brought to the atten- 
tion of J. C. Simpson, secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Bake Bread 
RIGHT! 


It is no fault of yours that 
bread, biscuits, pies, cakes, pastry, etc., do not turn 
out the best it is possible for a woman of your cook- 
\\ ing talent to offer the home folks. It’s the FLOUR! 
» Here’s the keynote to the WORLD’S VERY BEST 
“\\ BAKING: The flour that is richest in gluten, for 
gluten is the bread-making part of flour! The 
world’s richest-in-gluten grain is Kansas Hard 
Wheat. The only flour made from Specially 
Selected Kansas Hard Wheat is the ; 


WONDERFUL 


HYR FLOUR 


The World’s First Floar—Actually GUARANTEED 


Other millers dare not use Kansas Hard Wheat entirely—it 
would slash their profit down to nothing! But we have no 
fuel nor power expense because it is furnished free by the swift- 
rushing Kaw River. We can well afford to make the flour many 
times better because we put the money saved us by water 
power into the flour! 


Prove ZEPHYR FLOUR is best at our risk—this way! 


Use haif the 48-pound sack of Wonderful ZEPHYR FLOUR, Ifit 
does not make the greatest numbe r of loaves of any flour you ever 

used; if it does not bake the F SST bread, cakes, pies, pastry, etc,, 
and give fullest satisfaction, the n send baek the unused half sack 
and get ALL your money back—your dealer understands fully that 
we authorize him to refund your money. 


INSIST ON ZEPHYR FLOUR TILL YOU GET IT—IT’S WELL 
WORTH THE EFFORT! Five to ten more loaves from every sack! 


Write for names of dealers in your vicinity. Address (18) 
Bowersock Mills and Power Company £4" ss 5 

















Values snown 


A Kalainazoo 


Direct to You’ 


satisfied farm- 
home- 


‘—“And Gas Stoves Too” 
rs. One Cent For 
is Big FREE Book 


4 Wepay the postage on our Big 00 Book to you—over 
s 100 pasves—fully poeta bet ee ny prives—expinine’ our 








lan 

andour hi-rh Kaiamazoo quality. Sold only direct to homes. ver 

= 14).000 satisfied customers in 21,000 towns—some near you—to ony eg to. 
@10),000 bank bond guarantee. Every Kalamazoo sent read 


bandsomely finished and blacked—safe delivery guaranteed. 
—3O Days’ Free Trial 
—360 Days’ Approval Test 
—Freight Prepaid 


Thousands of farmers and town and city people everywhere are our 
regular customers on this plan. You are absolutely protected and safe 
in ordering a famous Kalamazoo from us for 


Cash or Credit 


e giveyou you 


We trust responsible people—give you time, easy 
payments. 

Write a postal for our book today—shows over 400 
styles and sizes, more than any ten stores can show 
you in stoc k—and you save 85 to@40 cash. No better 
stoves or ranges than the Kalamazoo could be made— 
atany price. Prove it before we keep your money, 








All our cook Bean independent buyer. Send name for Free Catae 
Stoves equipped logue No. 116, Bes e Burner 
with even tier, Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. jgiastory i se. Moet perfect 
baking casy. Kalamazoo, Michigan hard coal burner, 














LIM THE, MUD INTO DOLLARS 


WTA 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE” Wx D-e*¥o:Pr= 


You don’t need aSurveyor. Geta 
Bostrom Improved Farm Levels"4 and Go th the 


with maguliying giasossenablinn you ferent the teat oa Fete 
as: nabiin; 
pil ng ean ~ sardct an na Bost ne Opa ua: ee 
experience iG.* 
instructions how to use the Level. 
Simplicity, Accuracy Dura it NTEED. Used and endorsed i 


State i 0 
cred Raiainieev bk Pea tachad Shit nea ER 8 ib 8. 
If not on s: sale in’ in your own ore order oon nearest cédreus — 
} BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. _1149 Pine St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
119Madison Ave. ATLANTA, GA, 319-L Brunswick Bldg, NEW YORK 
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\\\\\t 44 GCOMPO-BOARD WALLS ° 
\ 
° y B i i 0! th be 
Beautiful Panel Effects Souviester, itis better inevery ways 8e 


knocking Soentiese invo them; won't 

crumble and fall off 

ECO OMY: Compo-Board can bo 
« put on in less tinve than 


MFORT: Compo-Board walls will 
co e keep the house perfect- 
ly warm in the winterand inthesummer 
they exclude heat; your — 


y 





lath and plaster; outlasts ter several 
times over; no expense for rcpairing; 
saves fuel because it is warmer than 


be perfectly dry and sanita 

BILITY: They yin last as 
DURA elong as the bulid- 

ing, cannot be chipped or marred yd plaster; cheaper in the long run. 
r Free Sa Booklet. Thesample willshow you 
Jetiwhat Compo how omple pad the booklet will tell you its many u: does 
and advantages. You ought to have it. 
For Sale by Deslors in Nearly Every tewaly 


NORTHWESTERN COMPO-BOARD CO, 4204 Lyndale Av. Mo. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Hearts and Homes 





This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 

of Writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


An English and an American lady 
were discussing an incident which had 
occurred in England after the close of 
a music program. 

During the course of the program 
one of the performers lost her nerve 
through stage-fright, and left the stage 
without finishing her song. At the 
door her husband met her. 

“Well,” he remarked, “you did make 
a blamed idiot of yourself.” 

“That husband was a brute,” said 
the American indignantly, “his wife 
tried to do her best. Her husband 
should have praised her for her inten- 
tions, and consoled her, instead of 
blaming her for the result. If I had 
been in the wife’s place I would have 
said: ‘Well, if I'm an idiot, I'll be an 
idiot by myself, and you can leave me 
alone.’ ” 

“And he would have treated you 
quite right by leaving you alone.” The 
English lady was evidently not in sym- 
pathy with this point of view. “Your 
American men spoil you women; they 
make too much of everything you do 
whether it is done right or wrong, and 
put up with too much nonsense from 
you. You will soon be so emotional 
they will not be able to get along with 
you. If the woman had made an idiot 
of herself, why shouldn’t the husband 
tell her so; the sooner she found it 
out the better. If she had gone 
through with what she undertook to 
do, what the people had come to hear 
her do, even though she had not done 
it well, she would have deserved credit 
for the effort; but to be a quitter, of 
course her husband thought her an 
idiot, and quite right he was. A little 
honest criticism would do her good; 
let us hope she had the good sense to 
profit by it.” 

These two points of view are quite 
illustrative of the differences in the 
domestic life of the Americans and the 
English. The English are much more 
plain-spoken, and the positions of the 
wife and daughters in the family are 
subordinate to the husband and broth- 
ers. From what we know of the two, 
we believe there is much less domes- 
tic infelicity in England than in Amer- 
ica. Whether this is temperamental 
or training may be an open question. 





THE DEAREST GIRL IN THE 
WORLD. 


The young man had come from his 
Nebraska home to Des Moines, leav- 
ing “the dearest girl in the world” be- 
hind him. By saving and denial he 
was enabled to buy a small home be- 
fore the time set for the wedding. Then 
he found a big wedding had been 
planned, the expenses of which he was 
expected to meet. His savings had 
all gone into the new home, so he 








Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 


have stood the test 
of three generations 
of women since 1842. 
These beautiful cal- 
ico dress- goods are 
the best quality of 
cotton print - cloths, 
indelibly dyed witha 
rich, lustrous, abso- 
lutely fast black. 
Show this advertisement to your cleal- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 


stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mig. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


went to a prominent capitalist, re- 
questing a loan of five hundred dol- 
lars, to secure which he offered his 
home. 

“What do you wish this money for?” 
asked the capitalist. “I cannot loan 
you five hundred dollars for a big wed- 
ding and wedding trip,” he said, kind- 
ly, when the young man had explained 
the need for the money. “But I am 
willing to help you. I will give you 
enough money to bring the young lady 
to Des Moines, and, if necessary, 
enough more to buy necessaries for 
the home. Borrowed money makes a 
poor foundation for married happiness. 
When a man starts matrimony in debt, 
his hands are bound tight, he is un- 
able to make progress. When he starts 
unincumbered, he is able to do any- 
thing.” 

The young man thanked him, bor- 
rowed the money elsewhere, and in a 
very short time the little home was 
foreclosed, lost. 

A lady who heard the story asked, 
indignantly: “Why didn’t the young 
man put the question before the girl, 
and give her a chance to accept the 
capitalist’s offer, instead of taking it 
for granted she wanted a big wed- 
ding on borrowed money?” 

“He did give her the chance. She 
told him to borrow the money,” an- 
swered the narrator. 





SOLVING THE PROBLEM. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Referring to the communication in 
your issue of October 7th—‘A Prob- 
lem”—how I wish I could see the dear 
wife and mother face to face and try 
to tell her of the possibilities that are 
hers, and the bright side to her life! 

Do not think for a moment, dear 
wife, that I do not sympathize with 
you; that I do not know just how 
weary of it all you are. The editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal said once in 
substance that men were of two class- 
es—liberal and spendthrift, or saving 
and miserly—and women were to take 
their choice. I think as a rule men 
of energy and thrift are very apt to 
crowd too much in their anxiety to 
make a home for their loved ones, and 
a wife under these conditions has need 
of much wisdom from above to wisely 
guide and lead. Think how many 
women whose husbands are indolent 
would be glad to change places with 
you! 

“But,” you say; “this does not help 
me any.” 

Try this way. and be so thankful 
you have your little boy to train and 
for company. After dinner, pick up 
your dishes and cover them. Take 
your little boy to your room, loosen 
your clothing, lie down for a good half 
hour, and both go to sleep if you can. 
I confess I could never succeed in 
sleeping, but my children do. My 
daughter can sleep soundly for five 
minutes, and we all now have our af- 
ter dinner rest, no matter how busy 
the day, except the men do not always 
rest in the short days of late fall. 

Have supper for yourself and boy at 
five if you wish; then you will not 
feel so weak and tired when getting 
the late supper for the men and doing 


up the night work. Have some out-of- | 


doors work that will take you outside 
every day with your boy. “But,” you 
think, “I have not time.” Make your 
out-of-door work do your indoor work. 
Do not think this is fancy. Bees and 
chickens were my fad (if you will), 
for years, and many things to lighten 
my work their proceeds brought me. 

Buy your crackers and cookies by 
the twenty-pound box. Keep an ample 
supply of groceries on hand so you 
can have many changes of foods. If 
you have to depend on dried fruits, 
get a variety. Soak a lot at one time 
until they have regained their natural 
size, and cook and can as fresh fruit. 
Then they are always ready, and the 
men will not miss other things from 
the bill of fare. 

Study every way to save your 
strength. When about your’ work, 
think of the things that have to go 
up or down stairs, and make each trip 
count. Some women take several trips 
to cellar or cave when one would have 
sufficed. Study faithfully the fourth 
chapter of Phillipians and practice it. 
It will require all the grit and grace 
you possess to “rejoice always,” to not 
allow yourself to think of the things 
that are not lovely and pure. When 
the men come in to their meals, have 
something interesting to tell them 





Meat and 
Food Chopper 


The only true Meat Chop- 
per—the only chopper that 
has a sharp, four-bladed 
steel knife and perforated 
stecl plate that actually cuts 
meat, fish, vegetables, fruits, 
bread, etc, withoutcrushing 
or mangling. 

The “ENTERPRISE” is 
tne strongest chopper made 
—hasthe fewest parts— isthe 
simplest in construction. 
Easily cleaned. Cannotrust, 


For Sale at Hardware 
and General Stores 
Everywhere. 


No. 5, Small Family Size 
Chop>er, $1.75. No. 10 Large 
Family Size Chopper, price, 
$2.50. 

“ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Choppers are 
made in 45 sizes and styles 
for Hand, Steam and Elec- 
tric Power. We also make 
cheaper Food Choppers, but 
recommend the above. //- 
lustrated catalogue FREE, 





The “Enterprising Housekeeper” ts a ralucble book containing over 200 selected 





Sausage 
Stuffer and 
Lard Press 


The quickest way, the 
easiest way, the cheapest 
way to make the best sau- 
sage and lard is to use the 
“ENTERPRISE” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press— 
two machinesin one. It is 
an absolute mecessity at 
butchering time. 


It is strongly made and 
every part does its work 
without a hitch. Plate fits 
a and cylinder is 

red absolutely true. Pres- 
sure willnot cause meat to 
rise above plate. The pat- 
ent corrugated spout pre- 
vents air entering the cas- 
ing, thus assuring perfect 
filling and preservation of 
sausage. 

Can be changed into a 
Lard orFruit Press inajiffy. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers 

and General Stores 
everywhere. 

Write for catalogue. 
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ENTERPRISE 


Bone, Shell 
and Corn Mill 


A necessity to farmers, 
poultrymen and all who 
keep poultry. A splendid 
general, all-round miil, 
Grinds poultry feed and 
makes bone meal fertilizer, 


Grinds dry bones, oyster 
and other shells, corn, ete. 
Pays for itself in a short 
time. Size shown in illus- 
tration (No, 750, Price $8.50 
weight 60 lbs.) grinds 1Y 
bushels corn per hour. 


Look for the name 
“ ENTERPRISE” on the 
machine you buy. 


We also make other 
household specialties— all 
bearing the famous name 
“ ENTERPRISE ” — Coffee 
Mills, Rasins Seeders; Food 
Choppers; Fruit, Wine and 
Jelly Presses; Cherry Ston- 
ers; Cold Handle Sad Irons, 
etc., etc. 


Ask for them at Hardware 
and General Stores. 


Iliustrated catalogue on 





recipes as well as numerous kitchen helps. Sent anywhere for sour cents in stamps. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., Dept. 53 Philadelphia, Pa. 








CHRISTMAS *. 





What would be better, or more appropriate 
as a gift to Mother, Daughter, Sister, or Friend, 
than a NEW HOME, the sewing machine of 


quality. 


It would be a source of pleasure for a 


lifetime, and make home life more cheerful. 





WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 


The test is in the realservice. Get the testimony of the 
users of the NEW HOM, it will be convincing proof of 
superior qualities. The NEW HOME has no complica- 
ted parts to get out of order; is Simple, Strong, Silent, 
Sure, and can be relied upon at all times for perfect 


sewing. Not sold under any other name. 


Write Dept. 7 for our Catalog and 1911 Calendar, 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 





SEWING MACHINE. 








that you have read in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er or some other paper. Do not be 
discouraged if you do not see any ap- 
preciation of your efforts. You must 
do it to save yourself, your boy and 
your home, and God is faithful Who 
has promised to help in every time 
of need. 
MRS. GEORGE HULSER. 





STAINS. 

To remove fruit stains from table linen, 
pour boiling water through the fabric. 

To take out iron rust or a slight stain, 
use salt and lemon juice, wetting with 
the juice and covering with sait. If there 
are many stains, stretch the cloth over a 
bowl of hot water, and have two other 
dishes near, one with clear, and the other 
with ammonia water. Drop a little muri- 
atic (or hydrochloric) acid on the stain 
with a medicine dropper, let it act a min- 
ute, then lower the cloth in the hot water, 
and repeat till the stain disappears. 
Finally, rinse in the clear water and im- 
merse in the ammonia water to neutral- 
ize any excess of acid. 

A bottie of ammonia should be beside 
the bottle of muriatic acid as it stands in 
the closet. The-muriatic acid bott'e was 
tipped over in our linen press, and before 
we could rush to the rescue, the acid had 
eaten holes through three foided quilts. 
Whatever acid is used, try to have it un- 
der control. 

For miidew, try soaking the garment 
over night in buttermilk or sour milk, 
or use Javeile water. This is prepared 
by dissolving one pound of washing soda 
in a quart of hot water and adding one- 
quarter pound of chloride of lime, also 
dissolved in a quart of hot water. Let the 
mixture settle, pour off the clear liquid 
and bottle for use. A little hyposulphite 
of soda should be added to neutralize the 
action of this water. Peroxide of hydro- 
gen is a good and safe bleach. 

Old neglected stains are difficult to re- 
move. A!ways look over the table linen 
as soon as possible, and provide old nap- 





Skirts Made to Your 
Measure 


from high grade selected woolen fabrics, 
ataspecial wholesaie price of €5 each to 
introduce. Strictly man-tatlored. Satls- 
faction guaranteed. Send for style cards 
samples of cloth, full particulars and 
complete tnetructions for self-measure- 
ment. State color wanted. 


DES MOINES SKIRT CO.. 


















A L} 5 | N ES 5 Teaches all Commercial 
C 0 L: Li: 2 G E m egraphy. (Official Training 
, ; SchoolU. P. R. R. Telegraph 


Dept. T, Des Moines, lowa 
Branches, Bookkeeping 
Shorthand, Ty pewriting 
Pearl St., Co. Bluffs, Ia. Department. May work for 
or 1805 Harney St., board. Write today for big 


PToNd Maicd 200 STUDENTS 
English, Civil Service, Tel 
OMAHA, NEBR, [ree book. H.B.Boyles, Pres. 











kins when fresh fruit, peaches, etc., 
to be served. 

Before taking a silk dress to the clean- 
er’s, note what they promise about silks. 
Some cleaners assume no responsibility 
for garments of silk, and, barring the 
bill, the owner would not know the gar- 
ment had been cleaned. Immediate at- 
tention will often save expense 

THE COOK’S TABLE OF WEIGHTS 

AND MEASURES. 

One quart of sifted flour equals one 
sound. 
One quart of powdered sugar equals 
one pound seven ounces. 

One quart of granulated sug 
one pound nine ounces. 

One pint of closely pac 
one pound. 

Butter size of an egg equ 
ounces. 

Three cupfuls of sugar equal one 

Five cupfuls of sifted flour equa 
ound. <. 
One heaping teaspoonful equals one 
sixth gill. 

Four gills equal one pint. 


ar equals 
ked butter equals 
als about two 


und. 
PY one 
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The Range with a 


Reputation 





—reputation for absolute depend- 
ability every day—year in, year out 
and here are the reasons: Fd 

The Majestic is built on honor of Bf 
the best materials—the or’y range 
made exclusively of mallecble and } 
charcoal iron. Charcoal iron won’t 
rust Ike steel— malleable iron can’t 
break—ithat’s why a Majestic outwears 
three ordinary ranges. The Majestic 
is put together with rivets, making 
joints which always stay air tight 
as in a boiler and the expansion 
and contraction of the metal has no 
effect onthem. Itis lined with pure 
asbestos board, 44 inch thick, cov- 
ered with en iron grate put there 
to stay—you can see it. 

The Majestic oven is a perfect 
baker, browns evenly all over, with- 
out burning—that’s 
because the oven is 
riveted air tight and 
you can depend onthe 
evenheat. Savesone- 
halfthe fuel. 

The reservoir is all 


a 





copper, stampedfrom = Mend 
jeservoiwr Flush 
one piece, comes in win 7 


direct contact with 
the fire box and heats likeatea ket- 
tle. It boils 15 gallons of water in 
a very few minutes and by the turn- 
ing of a lever the frame—and reser- 
voir—moves away from the fire. 
This is an exclusive and patented 
feature used oaly on 


The Great and Grand 
STIC 


JE 
Malleable and Charcoal lron 


RANGE 


All doors drop down and form 
perfect and rirtd shelves. Malleable 
iron oven rac«s slide out automat- 
ically, holdinganything they contain. 
Open end ash pan eliminates shovel- 

: ingashes out of ash pit. 
Ventilated ash pit pre- 
vents floor from burn- 
ing—ash cup catches 
“} ashes that would other- 
wise fall on the floor. 
No springs anywhere 
to weaken, or get out 





Right Hand 
Reservoir Flush of order. 


With Top Tie Majestic is the 
best range youcan buy no matter 
what you pay. It is forsale by the 
best dealers in nearly 
every county in 40 
states, If you don’t 
know who sclls them 
in your vicinity, 
write us and we will 
tell youand sendyou 
Our booklet, “Range 
4 Comparison.” Every 











For Pressure 
Woter Heating 


housewife who is 
thinking of buying a new range 
should read this booklet. 


1 Majestic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 








14 ~—s St. Louis, Mo. 





_ It.skhoald 
‘be an. your 
Kitchen 


A WEEK 








AGENTS -$45 2° 





They mend leaks instantly in granite ware, hot 
water bacs, tin, copper, brass, cooking utensils, 
ete. No heat, solder, cement or rivet. Any one 
can use them. Fit any surface. Perfectly smooth. 
Wonderful invention. Millions in use. Send for 
sample pke., 10c. Complete pkg., assorted sizes, 
25e., postpaid. Agents wanted. 


Collette Mfg.Co.. Box 166 Amsterdam.l.Y, 
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Christmas Post Cards Free 


8 
Chee two 2c stampé and I’llsend you 10beautifrl 
tT. NER Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISE, 
REDITH. 133 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 








WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Lesson. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


TEMPERANCE LESSON. 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for November 13, 1910. Matthew, 
24:32-51.) 
‘Now from the fig tree learn her 


parable: when her branch is now be- 
come tender and putteth forth its 
leaves, ye know that the summer is 
nigh; (33) even so ye also, when ye 
see all these things, know ye that he 
is nigh, even at the doors. (34) Verily 
I say unto you, This generation shall 
not pass away, till all these things be 
accomplished. (35) Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away. (36) But of that day 
and hour knoweth no one, not even 
the angels of heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only. (37) And as were 
the days of Noah, so shall be the com- 
ing of the Son of man. (38) For as in 
those days which were before the flood 
they were eating and drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, until the 
day that Noah entered the ark, (39) 


and they knew not until the flood 
came, and took them all away; so 
shall be the coming of the Son of 
man. (40) Then shall two men be in 
the field; one is taken, and one is 
left: (41) two women shall be grind- 


ing at the mill; one is taken, and one 
is left. (42) Watch therefore: for ye 
know not on what day your Lord com- 
eth. (43) But know this, that if the 
master of the house had known in 
what watch the thief was coming, he 
would have watched, and would not 
have suffered his house to be broken 
through. (44) Therefore be ye also 
ready; for in an hour that ye think 
not the Son of man cometh. 

(45) Who then is the faithful and 
wise servant, whom his lord hath set 
over his household, to give them their 
food in due season? (46) Blessed is 
that servant, whom his lord when he 
cometh shall find so doing. (47) Ver- 
ily, I say unto you, that he will set 
him over all that he hath. (48) But if 
that evil servant shall say in his 
heart, My lord tarrieth; (49) and shall 
begin to beat his fellow-servants, and 
shall eat and drink with the drunken; 
(50) the lord of that servant shall 
come in a day when he expecteth not, 
and in an hour when he knoweth not, 
(51) and shall cut him asunder, and 
appoint his portion with the hypo- 
crites: there shall be the weeping and 
the gnashing of teeth.” 

The bearings of this passage on the 
subject of temperance are remote and 
quite incidental. It should be studied 
as an essential part of the answer of 
Jesus to the three-fold question: 
“When shall these things be?” That 
is, when shall this glorious temple at 
Jerusalem, with its mighty stones, its 
gorgeous furnishings and its sacred 
contents be so utterly destroyed that 
not one stone shall be left upon an- 
other? “What shall be the sign of 
thy coming and of the end of the 
world?” In answer to these questions 
Jesus draws three pictures, each de- 
scribing the condition of human life 
from that time to the end, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that each word pic- 
ture closes with an allusion to His 
final coming (verses 13, 31 and 50), 
each one marking the close of the pic- 
ture drawn. 

The first picture answers the dis- 
ciples’ question: “When shall these 
things be?” thus: Not yet and not 
soon; and then He describes certain 
outcroppings or characteristics of hu- 
man nature common to all ages. The 
end is not yet. In the meantime there 
will be false Christs, false religion 
(verse 5). There will be wars, the 
result of human greed and ambition; 
famine, the result of these wars; 
earthquakes—the groans of the earth, 
prophetic of the end (verses es 433% 
There will be persecutions for right- 
eousness’ sake (verse 9); apostacy as 
the result of persecution (verse 10); 
false prophets teaching lies in the 
name of religion (verse 11). There 
will be apostacy as the result of 
abounding iniquity (verse 12); but re- 
ligion will not perish, but»be preached 
to the nations by the faithful who en- 
dure. Not till this is accomplished 
will the end come. 

Having thus described the whole 
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period even to the end, in its mani- 
festations of human depravity and the 
instability of redeemed humanity, He 
takes up the specific question: “When 
shall these things be?” and describes 
the destruction of Jerusalem and of 
the Jewish nation as the recognized 
people of God. When the Roman stan- 
dards surround Jerusalem—described 
by Daniel as the “abomination of des- 
olation;” when the Jewish people are 
forced to worship heathen gods; then 
Jerusalem will be destroyed, and it is 
time for my pepole to seek safety 
where they can, and with the utmost 
haste (verses 15-19). (The early Chris- 
tians heeded these warnings of the 
Master. Jerusalem was first invested 
by the Roman armies, and then, for 
some reason which has never been ex- 
plained, the siege was raised after this 
first investment of the city, and the 
Christians escaped.) In this siege of 
Jerusalem there were to be sufferings 
such as had never been known (verses 


20-22). There would arise in these 
dreadful times false Messiahs and 
false prophets (verses 23-26). (For 


the fulfillment of this prophecy read 
Josephus.) Then suddenly will come 
the end of Jerusalem and of the Jews 
as a nation (verse 27). Then giving 
the underlying reason, the true philos- 
ophy of the fall of Jerusalem and of 
every nation that has yet fallen, 
“Wheresoever the carcass is, there 
will the eagles (vultures) be gathered 
together.” (In the original Greek the 
word means both vulture and eagle, 
the idea being to describe what was 
supposed to be the largest of birds.) 
In other words, it was the moral cor- 
ruption of the Jewish people that made 
it possible for the Romans to capture 
Jerusalem. (Here again read the “An- 
tiquities of Josephus”.) Then He goes 
on to say that there will follow polit- 
ical convulsions, the death of great 
leaders in the political world (here 
designated as sun, moon and stars). 
And then will follow the coming of the 
Son of man, universal and instant as 
the lightning’s flash from one end of 
the heavens to the other. 

Then follows the third vision or 
word picture: You ask me “what shall 
be the sign” of these things, the things 
yet in the future. You see that fig 
tree, now in the springtime, the pass- 
over season, putting forth its tender 
leaves. These can have little value 
in themselves; but they are the be- 
ginnings of the outworking forces of 
nature, that will lead to the harvest 
later. So the forces of evil and of 
good that are working will lead to the 
final solution of these world problems. 

He limits the time to “this genera- 
tion,” by which I take it is meant not 
the persons who are then living, but 
the jewish race as a people. The 
temple will be destroyed, the Jewish 
nation as ‘a nation will cease, but the 
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race as a race will continue, a scat- 
tered people though they be, until the 
final end. The particular day or year 
is not known save to the Father; but 
when it does come history will have 
repeated itself. Men will not be look- 
ing for it. They will be going on with 
their work and their play, their busi- 
ness schemes and their social life, 
marrying and being given in marriage, 
as though this world was to go on for- 
ever. So it was in the days of Noah. 
He preached righteousness for a hun- 
dred and twenty years. He showed 
his own faith in what he taught by 
building the ark at God’s command. 
Nobody believed him. They ridiculed, 
jested and went on as though the ante- 
diluvian world was to go on forever. 
He and his family alone were saved. 
Faith in the continuance of things as 
they are and have been, and unbelief 
in the final settlement of earth prob- 
lems, will be the ruin of many, even 
as it was in the days of Noah. 


When the Son of man comes there 
will be a separation of individuals, 
who, to all outward appearances, are 
doing the same things and in friendly 
co-operation. Two men shall be work- 
ing in the field; one shall be taken 
and the other left. Two women shall 
be grinding the meal for the home be- 
tween the two stones of the mill; one 
shall be taken and the other left. He 
then, to all classes of people, urges 
fidelity and watchfulness. “Watch, 
therefore; for ye know not on what 
day your Lord cometh.” (Verse 42.) 


Our Lord here resumes the tone of 
direct exhortation: To the secure and 
careless ones He will come as a thief 
in the night. (See the full explana- 
tion of this warning and its applica- 
tion to professing Christians in Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 5: 
1-11.) Next He speaks of those who 
have assumed large responsibility in 
the church—ministers, Sabbath School 
teachers, parents, etc.—who have been 
made rulers over the household 
(verses 45-48). To the faithful and 
watchful there will be the full reward 
for righteousness. Notice that each 
faithful servant will be given rule over 
all his Master’s goods. The promotion 
in the future world will not be like 
earthly promotions, where the emi- 
nence of one dwarfs all the rest; but 
rather like the diffusion of love, where 
the more each has, the more is left 
for all. 

But as to the evil servant, the man 
who began well and ends ill—and here 
Jesus seems to pause—if, having be- 
gun well, this servant concludes that 
things will go on as they are and that 
there is no immediate danger of his 
being called speedily to account for 
his responsibility, if he begins to abuse 
his power and lord it over his fellow- 
sefvants, assuming to be lord rather 
than servant, if my servant thus be- 
comes worldly and gives himself up 
to gluttony and drunkenness and thus 
becomes an oppressor of my people 
(and I imagine His tone is one of the 
utmost severity), his portion must be 
that which he has shown himself to 
be, that of a hypocrite (verses 48-51). 
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Comfort is the keynote 


We realize this and that’s why we pay 
so much attention to the lasts over which 


Foot-Schulze Shoes : iM \ ; 


MEN-WOMEN-CHILDREN 
You'll find these to be the most 


comfortable shoes you ever wore because 
there is an even pressure all around —no 
pinching at one spot nor elack in another. 
And because of this even distribution of 
strain you get unusually good service as 
every part of the shoe wears evenly. 


Try a pair of these shoes. You'll like 


them because of their appearance, their 


comfort and the service they 
sale at the better dealers 


orthwest. 


FOOT, SCHULZE & CO. 
Shoemakers 
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tidy > Holiday 
7 “® Poultry 


mH. 


Profits 


Prime Poultry is at 
a premium. The best 
birds bring the best prices. 
Pratts Poultry Regulator 
willmakeyourbirds plump, 
ick growing, healthy money - makers. 
ive every day to turkeys, geese and fowls. 


Prae> 
Poultry Regulator 


is a wonderful tonic—a Pp aid to digestion and 
a powerful preventive of di nd bles the 
nourishing value of the feed, increases the weight 
and improves the flavor of your birds. Every 
pound pays—if it fails it costs you nothing. It is 
Guaranteed 
or Money Back 


Give it a fair trial this season at our risk. We know you 
will be more than satisbed. If it does not make good your 
dealer will your money. ie 
1b, pail $2.50, also in sm: 
p bv ae pty 200 “b. age. 


| Pratts Roup Cure, prevents as well as cures. ; 


Pratts ‘Poultry Wrinkles” is yours for a postal, worth a dollar. 
PRATT FOOD CO. 2 Philadelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY. 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 

from prize winning stock at! for 13 or six sit- 

tings #5. High scoriug Pekin duck eggs $1.25 for 12. 
J.C. Charison, Leland, lowa. 


Ree COMB R.1. REDS. A few yearling 
breeders forsale. Hens from 61 to $2.50, cocks 
from 62 to 85. Scored young stock after Nov. lat. 
Mis. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, lowa. 































URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Chotce cock- 

erels now ready to ship. Prices reasonable. Make 

our wants known. B. D. Runyon, Golden Rule 
arm, Fillmore, 1)). 


OOK HERE! 8. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels; 

good utility birds; strong aad vigorous; pure 

blood; now they are not culls, but good ones. For 
sale by 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








W HITE Wyandotte cockerels now for sale. Good, 

strong, healthy birds. Also English Ring Neck 
Pheasants, the beantifal. First come first served. 
Geo. W. Price, Pioneer, lowa. 





Syxow White Rock cockerels ftom strain of heavy 
) wintertayers,¢!.50each. White Holland turkey 
toma, 83.00 each. Benj. Stevenson, Allison, lowa. 





§'Lvee Laced Wyandotte pullets, $10 per dozen; 
laying strain. ©. E. Courter, Allendale, lil. 





J) MBDEN Geese, young birds, #5 perpair: Buff Ply. 
4 Rock and 8. L. Wyandotte cockerels for sale. 
Mrs. Maria Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa. 





5 BARRED Plymouth Rocks, bred from 10 Ib. 

females and 12 1b. males; also from four Ist 
prize winners, both mating. I breed for size and 
Quality and egg production. Pullets lay in 5 months. 
A.D. Murpby, Essex, lowa. 


HITE ROCKS—Cockerels 61.25, pullets 61.00. 
Mrs. O. H. Minnier, Dumont, lowa. 








1G, early batched thoroughbred cockere!s, Barred 
Rocks, White “rpingtons. Get my free book. 
W. D. Gay, Essex, lowa. 





OR SALE—Sliiver Laced Wyandotte cockerels 
and Toulouse geese. Mra. Len Esdéer, Rockford, 
Towa. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHOKN 
cockere!s $1.25 each; two or more 61 each. A. B. 
Latham, Searsbero, iowa. 


R SALE—Eatire stock Wvrckoff heavy laying 
White Leghorns. Bargains in cockerels. C. 
Root, Springfield, I11. 


ARGAINS—Rose Comb Brown Leghorn stock, 
young and old; great egg producing strain. 
Frank Shryack, Coichester, I}. 














IGHT Brahbmas—Choice lot, size and quality. 
Circular. J. W. Schreiber, Sibley, lowa. 





IGHT Brahma cockerels and pullets. Chotce 
stock that is really good ata reasonable price. 
A. W. McDonald, Hopkinton, lowa. 





10 8. C. B. LEGHORN roosters for sale. Price 
$1.00. 8S. Littleton, Chariton, lowa. 





OR SALE—Sing!e Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erela from scored stock. Pekin ducks and Emb- 
den geese. Mra. Joha Esser, Rockford, lowa. 





ELLING OUT—Entire stock of White Wyandottes 
and Mammoth Pekin ducks. Write at once for 
prices and particulars. F.H. Giles, Waterman, III. 





HITE Rocks and Reuven ducks, all from prize- 
winning 8 ock at Maquoketa, DeWitt and Dav- 
enport. Yearling hens, pulleta cockerels. A num- 
ber of cockerels ready for the show. Must sell to 
make room. U.8. Van Horn, Welton, lowa. 





SINGLE and Rose Comb White and Brown Leghorn 
4) males and females, $l each. F. M. Kitne, Hamp- 
ton, lowa. 





ARRED Piymouth Rock cockerels from the lead- 
ing bred-to-lay serain in the country, $2 each. 
Thoroughbreds, good size, good lookers and profit 
makers. Extra value to early buyers, J. D. Deihi, 
Box F-12, Wapello, lowa. 


OR SALE—40 R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerels 
from a first premium cock, 41, $2and@5. C.E 
Hawk, Hedrick, Iowa, No. 6. 








OR SALE—Horned Knob African and Toulouse 
gevse. Judson Erbe, Nora Springs, lowa. 












Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
Derience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 











THE FEEDING HABIT. 


Chickens are creatures of habit. Ac- 
custom them to feeding at a certain 
time, and as regular as clockwork they 
will be on hand for the meal. Big 
breeders who feed from a wagon rec- 
ognize this, and arrange to bring in 
the feed from a different direction 
each day so that the chickens will re- 
main contentedly at work on the range 
instead of crowding about the gates 
waiting for the feed wagon. 

A good feeder is a regular feeder. 
His chickens receive their feed as 
nearly as possible at the same hour 
each day, and in the same order. Ifa 
mash is given, it is given for the same 
meal each day; if green food is given 
at noon, it is always given at noon. 
The digestive system becomes accus- 
tomed to this ration.at a certain time, 
and is more healthy and thrifty than 
it could possibly be on the same class 
of food fed at irregular hours. 

While it is usually better to feed 
the hard grains at the same meal each 
day, it is well to vary the grains. Give 
all the variety the farm affords, and 
then some. Give corn, oats, wheat and 
barley in rotation. For tid-bits, grow 
sunflowers. We have noticed the clev- 
erness of our chickens in harvesting 
this seed for themselves. When the 
heads are heavy with the ripe seed, 
and hang fairly low, we have repeated- 
ly seen cockerels and hens fly up 
against the drooping head, from which 
of course the seed shatters with the 
blow of the bird's body, and is prompt- 
ly devoured by it. 





PRIZE POTATOES FROM CHICKEN 
MANURE. 


A gentleman who won many prizes 
on his fine potatoes gave the credit 
to the chicken manure used to ferti- 
lize the land. Lewis Wright figured 
that the manure from each mature 
fowl was worth twenty-five cents per 
year for the amount dropped at night 
only. Poultry manure is specially val- 
uable for tomatoes, grapes, potatoes 
and mangolds. It should not be mixed 
with lime, as this liberates and loses 
the ammonia; when under cover and 
mixed with dry earth, it can be kept 
for some time without deterioration. 
English gardeners sometimes drill it 


‘in with the seed at the rate of from 


five to eight hundred pounds per acre. 
Many breeders claim that the value of 
the manure will pay for the labor of 
caring for the chickens. 





LADIES’ AUXILIARY OF THE 


At the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Poultry Association, it was deter- 
mined to organize a ladies’ auxiliary. 
Mr. Campbell, secretary of the A. P. A., 
has sent out circular letters to the 
members, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“The purpose of this new depart- 
ment shall be to assist the women who 
keep poultry, through this subsidiary 
organization, to disseminate valuable, 
timely information; to encourage the 
women to become interested in insti- 
tute work, and to contribute articles 
on all phases of poultry culture to the 
poultry press.” 

We understand it is also the inten- 
tion of the A. P. A. at the annual meet- 
ing to provide the ladies with a sep- 
arate meeting place, with a program 
of their own. This no doubt will re- 
lieve both the gentlemen and the la- 
dies of some embarrassment. 

As matters now stand, some poultry 
breeders cannot think well except in 
an atmosphere of cigar smoke; cannot 
talk well on poultry topics without 
punctuating their remarks with strong 
language; and when the gentlemen @is- 
agree, it is more pleasant for the la- 
dies to have a room to themselves. 
More than one local poultry associa- 
tion, the membership of which is not 
iarge enough to permit the segregation 
of the sexes, has lost its strength and 
membership because the men of the 
association could not wean themselves 
of their cigars during the sessions of 
the association. Most women object 
to tobacco smoke at a public meeting. 
In addition to the fact that the smoke 
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is disagreeable to them, they feel that 
it is a mark of discourtesy. 

From one point of view the attempt 
at segregation in the A. P. A. is un- 
fortunate, as it is unfair to the women 
members. A woman pays just as much 
in the association as a man pays, and 
is entitled to as much benefit. Now 
most of the larger breeders of poultry 
are men and their discussions are like- 
ly to be of much more value both from 
the practical and scientific side than 
are the discussions of the women, and, 
to this extent, the women will be the 
losers. 





DOSING CHICKENS. 


Individual treatment is not practical 
for a large flock of chickens; the best 
way to dose them is as a whole, by 
putting the medicine in feed or occa- 
sionally in water. Unless a very strong 
medicine is used, chickens cannot take 
enough in water to accomplish the de- 
sired results. For instance, suppose 
the flock needs a dose of salts; put in 
the drinking water they would simply 
avoid the water, so it is best to mix it 
in the mash, allowing half a teaspoon- 
ful for each adult bird. 

If signs of worms indicate the need 
of turpentine, allow half a pint of tur- 
pentine to forty hens. Scald a gallon 
of wheat, and pour off the surplus 
water; add the turpentine to the wet 
wheat, and stir well. Then divide in 
three parts, giving one part each day 
for three days, when it is well to give 
a dose of salts. 

If kerosene is needed as a tonic or 
for symptoms of cold, pour over a feed 
of wheat in the same proportion as the 
turpentine, but the wheat may be 
given at one meal. 

Water may be disinfected without 
creating a distaste in the birds, by 
adding enough permanganate of pot- 
ash to turn it red, or by the addition 
of one teaspoonful of carbolic acid to 
a gallon of water. 

To treat a bird with running nose 
and roupy cold, pour a pint of kerosene 
into a bucket with several inches of 
water in it, and submerge the bird’s 
head over the nostrils into the water, 
through the kerosene. 

When the chickens have been dosed, 
look for the conditions which are caus- 
ing the trouble, and get rid of them. 
Clean up the house and scatter well 
slaked lime over the floors, dropping 
boards, etc. 





THAT ROUPY SMELL. 


There is no mistaking that sickly, 
fetid smell about a fowl with roup or 
roupy cold. If you notice it on enter- 
ing the chicken house, look for the 
source. The chances are the cough- 
ing or sneezing of the bird makes it 
easy to locate him, and then it is well 
to look the flock over. A dirty nose, 
and feathers under the wing stained, 
are evidence of the first stage of the 
disease. Clean up before there is 
more trouble. Disinfect the house and 
drinking vessels, use plenty of lime, 
well slaked, and kill severe cases. 





DUCK NOTES. 


A duck house need not be elaborate; 
a comfortable shelter without furnish- 
ings, in a dry place, is all they need. 
Ducks cannot stand cold feet; unless 
the feet are warm they will stop lay- 
ing, get rheumatism, and be out of 
sorts generally. A perfectly dry earth 
or gravel floor, well covered with lit- 
ter, insures foot comfort. 

Nests are not required; if a duck 
does not like a nest, she will not lay 
in it, and if she does, she may injure 
herself getting in and out. 

Grit is as necessary for the duck 
as the hen. Keep a box of grit and 
oyster shell before them all the time. 

How much does a duck eat? If 
given all it wants to eat, a duck will 
eat about three-fourths of a quart of 
grain mash per day. Feed each meal 
what they will eat with a relish and 
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Good Appetite 
Good Digestion 


Good F. eeling 


Health 


It is better to 
prevent than to 
cure such serious 
ailments as 


Roup, Bowel Trouble 
Cholera and Other 
Contagious Diseases 


The best way to insure the general 
health of your fowls is bya regular use of 


GERMOZONE 


Place in the drinking water twice a 
week. Germozone is both a preventive 
and cure. A bowel regulator, conditioner, 
germ destroyer and tonic—unquestion- 
ably the world’s greatest poultry medi- 
cine. Liquid or in tabiets. Price 50 cents, 


Your Laying Hens 


must be supplied with egg-making food. 
Don’t depend on grainsalone, 


Lee’sEgg Maker 


brings eggs because it is the best form of 
meat food, clean, wholesome and richin 
digestible protein, the element that is ab- 
solutely necessary for egg production, 
Thousands are using Lee’s Egg Makerto 
supply what their grains lack. Give ita 
trial. 

25c and 50c Pkgs. Pails 
$2. 106 lb. Drum $7. 
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Write to-day and get 
“Lee’s Chicken Talk” 
‘and supply catalogue 
free. Books that bring 
success. Ask your dealer or send direct to 


GEO. H. LEE Co., 
1141 Harney St., Omaha, Neb, 


You can’t go 
wrong with a 


Mandy Lee 


Wemeasureand reg- 
ulate everything — 
heat, ventslation and 
motwture. You guess 
at nothing. Open- 
front poultry honse system of ventilation. 
Also new outdoor Ly ney brooder. Send 
for catalog and Lee’s Chicken Book, ‘ree. 
CEO. H. LEE CO., 1141 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
































POULTRY. 


sc. MINORGAS tx~”’” 
Trap-nested. 200to250eggs. Breeding stock tore- 


duce flock. Cockerels $5, pullets ¢2.50. 
L. E. BOW ERS, Western Springs, Ill. 


ILEA’S Barred Rock Hinglets—A choice 
lot of cockerels and hens. Write and tell me 
what you want. I canpleaseyou. Yourmoney back 
if not satisfied. Mrs.J. Willis Rilea, Grand River, la. 











C. W. Leghorn cockerels, 6 for $5. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
¢ Bellevue, lowa. 








DOGS. 


A FINE white bitch, bred, also white puppies. 
4 A nice assoriinent of sahleand white puppies, all 
priced for quick sale. Morse Collie Kennels, Vernon Center. Mina. 
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clear up the troughs afterwards. The 
feeding troughs should be long enough 
to avoid crowding and give every bird 
a chance. 

It is not at all necessary that ducks 
should have access to water. Many 
breeders give their breeding birds 
water for swimming, but the only per- 
ceptible difference is in the improved 
plumage of these. 

The Indian Runner duck will forage 
for a long distance, but will return 
home at night. They are the Leghorns 
of the duck family, or, as one gentle- 
man called them, “multiplier ducks, 
because of the rapidity with which 
they increase. 

A good fattening ration is made of 
200 pounds of corn, 100 pounds of 
bran, 150 pounds of low grade flour, 
10 per cent of this bulk beef scraps, 
10 per cent sand, and 12% per cent 


green food, green rye, oats, clover, etc. 
ee 














which 


Thereis no reason why mites and lice shonid kill your fowls— 
ruining the profits of your poultry business—when you 
strong, healthy chickens that will grow to maturity 4 
profit-producers by the use of this National Medicated Perch. 


Clean, Safe, Sure and Simple 


A small child can operate it. The bars contai 
itively destroys all mites and lice—the pes 
your chickens when ordinary roosts areused. This 
donble your poultry business. Write todayfor complete des 


nd prices. 
WATIONAL PERCH CO., Ine. 204 Lincoln Ave., HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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But perfect combustion means more than saving. 


THE ANGLE 
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The Best Light for 


o 


id 


Turns up or down 
like a gas jet. 


on the same quantity. 


It means perfect cleanliness. 


that nasty oil odor. 


So perfect combustion means pretty nearly every- 
thing that you wish but don’t get from ordinary lamps. 
You handle an Angle Lamp like a gas jet. It 
lights as easily and can be turned high or low, up or 
down or out without the slightest trace of soot or odor. 


Easiest to Care For 


Next, notice how simply the lamp is filled. 
ly remove the little separate fount or tank and fill it 


like a water bottle. 


And even this is required only once or twice a 
week since perfect combustion means long burning on 


little oil. 


How’s that fora simple, convenient, economical and wonder- 
fully effective method of lighting for the farm house or barn. 


Dept. 5, 159-161 24th Street, 


ANGLE MFG. CO., 


the light is most needed. 
brilliant light falls upon your book, table or work. 
3d—The next feature, though not so easily seen, is most important of all. The 
Angle permits a special burner, which combined with the ‘‘ carafe-shaped’’ glassware, used in 
\ place of the ordinary chimney, gives perfect combustion of oil. 
Gene a full sixteen hours on a quart of oil, whereas the ordinary lamp burns five to seven hours 
Just figure out what that savings means in the course of a year. 


Perfect Safety 


We haven’t said a word about safety, but we’ll say 
this—no insurance company ever raised the rate on a 
building where Angle Lamps were used, and that’s 
more than can be said about most of the lighting de- 


The Convenience of Gas 


It’s the oil wasted by 
the ordinary lamps which blackens your ceilings. It’s 
wasted oil which vitiates the air of your room with 
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The Least Money | 





OTE the angle of the burner on this lamp. 
That's why we call it the Angle lamp. 
But consider the effect of this angle. 


ist—It eliminates the shadow caused by the ordinary lamp 
There is no obstruction to the light. 
You know how it is with the ordinary lamp; always a shadow 
where you ought to have light. Then think what this shadow-eliminating angle means, 

2d—The full force of the wide, flat flame is thrown directly downward where 
The room is lighted thoroughly throughout. 


burner and oil fount. 


‘ 
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That’s why The Angle Lamp 


vices you are asked to try. 


Mere- 


If you want to know why the Angle Lamp is the 
safest light in the world, our catalog will tell you. 


How to Get an Angle Lamp 


Angle Lamps used to be sold largely b 
But the dealers of this country are not merely store- 
keepers—they’ re merchants. 
an article of merit and so secure it for their trade. 

Therefore, there are now 3,000 dealers distributing Angle 


mail. 


They are quick to see 


Lamps on our Exclusive Franchise. Probably your hardware, 


show it to you. 


dry goods or department store handles the lamp. Ask him to 


In the meantime write for new and large and beautifully 


illustrated catalog, through which in striking pictures the Angle 


ce ce 





girl demonstrates to you the satisfaction, the saiety and the say- 
ing a home lighted with Angle Lamps. 
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VENTILATION FOR THE HOME. 


A correspondent from _ northern 
Iowa writes us as follows: 

“Please tell us how to keep the 
young people warm in the winter while 
sleeping in these half-story chambers 
with an open window and the ther- 
mometer anywhere from ten to thirty 
below zero. Shall we put hot stones 
or bricks in the bed? What about 
th.se who persist in pulling the 
clothes over their heads? Two-thirds 
of the chambers in northern Iowa have 
no way of heating? Why don’t the 
young people take cold dressing there? 
Many of the fathers object to an open 
window in the downstairs sleeping- 
rooms where there is a fire, calling it 
a waste of fuel. *‘ Besides, they want 
the room warm when they arise. What 
is the mother to do in that case? 
Which side of the room is it best to 
have the window open, east or west? 
I am quite sure this is a subject which 
interests all of the other mothers be- 
sides myself who read Hearts and 
Homes.” 

This opens up a qué$stion of very 
great importance to farmers and their 
Wives, especially with regard to the 
young girls. There are a few simple 
propositions that should be fully un- 
derstood. The air is about eighty per 
cent nitrogen, evidently used to dilute 
the oxygen, and without it the whole 
world would burn up on the touch of a 
Match. There is a very small amount 
of carbon dioxide, commonly called 
carbonic acid, and it is from this 
Suvurce that plants obtain the carbon 
throvgh their leaves. Plants take in 
carbon and exhale oxygen; animals do 
exactly the reverse. The oxygen is 
used in the system of man or animal 
to burn up the food, for that is what 
digestion means. In this process of 
digestion carbon is thrown off into the 
blood as a by-product, and the blood is 
Puritied through the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere coming in contact with it 
throngh the air spaces of the lungs. 
Oxygen is therefore absolutely neces- 
8ary to maintain life. 

If our readers are skeptical on this 
boint, we will tell them how to con- 
Vince themselves, Take an ordinary 
Mason fruit jar, rinse it out, fill it with 
Water and invert it in a bucket or 
Other vessel of water, keeping the 





mouth of the jar just below the sur- 
face of the water. Then take a clean 
pipe or bent tube, insert it in the jar, 
take a full breath and blow into this 
tube, and thus displace the water in 
the jar. One or two full breaths will 
commonly suffice. Still keeping the 
neck of the jar under water, slip un- 
der the jar a pane of glass. Holding 
the glass tight, invert the jar and set 
it on the table right side up. Then 
quickly put a live mouse in it and see 
how long it will live. It simply dies 
very soon for want of oxygen. The 
air in the jar having all been exhaled, 
the breathing of it has exhausted all 
the oxygen, leaving it heavily laden 
with carbon. It is so much heavier 
than pure air that you can pour it 
from one vessel into another. If you 
think the mouse may have died from 
some other cause, bend a piece of 
wire, insert it in a short length of 


| candle, light the candle and lower it 


into the jar. If the experiment has 
been done as it should be, the candle 
will go out before it is more than half 


| way down, simply for want of oxygen, 





| 
| 





or, in other words, for want of pure 
air. 

It will therefore be seen that the 
oxygen of the air is absolutely essen- 
tial to maintain life, and the purer the 
oxygen the more vigorous the health. 
Children who sleep in an unventilated 
upper chamber, where the windows 
are closed, have an insufficient supply 
of oxygen, and hence the digestive 
process does not go on properly. 

Heat, which is the product of diges- 
tion, is not developed in the body. 
Therefore persons sleep warmer in 
well-ventilated rooms than they do in 
close rooms of anywhere near the 
same temperature. It is fortunate that 
frame houses cannot be built so tight 
as to absolutely .exclude the air. Oth- 
erwise the tragedy of the black hole 
of Calcutta, where the men died in 
the night for the lack of air, would be 
repeated on a thousand farms. 

Therefore, if either child or adult is 
to be healthy, or even keep warm, 
there must be fresh air in the sleep- 
ing room. We have seen men on the 


farm, who slept in close chambers, 
| arise in the morning and go out to the 
pump to wash, who gave every evi- 
dence of a lack or sufficient oxygen 








during the night. -Their blood was 
loaded with carbon, the brain was in- 
active. They complained of a bad 
taste in the mouth. They looked and 
felt stupid, and all simply for lack of 
proper ventilation in the _ sleeping- 
room. 


Young children and others confined 


to the house suffer more than those - 


working outdoors. Young girls usually 
suffer more than boys from this lack 
of fresh air, because outdoor activity 
enables the boys to overcome to some 
extent the effects of sleeping in illy- 
ventilated rooms. One reason why so 
many of the girls of the farm are not 
properly developed physically, lack 
color, and are stoop-shouldered, is 
simply because they sleep in these 
half-story chambers with windows 
closed, and sometimes, though not of- 
ten in the country, with storm win- 
dows. Every person who is accus- 
tomed to storm windows notices the 
difference in what might be called the 
“breathing of the house” after these 
windows have been removed in the 
spring. ; 

To answer our correspondent more 
directly, we would say that the young 
people will be actually warmer in a 
well-ventilated room, provided there is 
no draft, than in a closed room, for the 
reason that they secure enough oxy- 
ron to maintain the process of diges- 
tion and thus develop heat from with- 
in. For it is the heat from within, 
mostly from. the digestive process, 
that keeps us warm, rather than the 
heat from without. Clothing adds no 
heat to the body. It simply keeps the 
heat of the body from escaping. Ev- 
ery person knows that a woolen bian- 
ket is warmer than a cotton one, sim- 
ply because wool is a better non-con- 
ductor than cotton; and the less cot- 
ton or shoddy there ig in a garment, 
the greater the warmth—so-called—in 
proportion to its weight. There should 
be plenty of warm, but light, clothing 
on the bed, and the mattress should 
be thick enough to keep out the cold 
air from below. If the mattress is 
not thick enough, the air from below 
should be kept out in some other way. 

We have seen that the exhaled 
breath is much heavier than fresh air, 
because it is loaded with carbon. 
Hence it sinks to the floor, and every 





system of ventilation should provide 
for the escape of the carbon laden air 
near the floor, and pure air should be 
allowed to come in near the ceiling. 
It is not necessary, in order to have 
a properly ventilated room, that the 
window should be raised sash high, if 
that makes a draft, or that the upper 
sash be lowered to its full length. All 
that is necessary is that fresh air be 
taken in two or three times as fast as 
it is breathed, for the reason that ail 
the air in the room contains more or 
less of the carbon that is exhaled. On 
which side the window should be open 
depends on the location of the bed, and 
to some extent on the direction of the 
wind. It is not wise to sleep in a 
draft, especially in cold weather. 


Why do not farmers use the same 
common sense in ventilating the sleep- 
ing rooms that they do in ventilating 
the chicken house? Instead of glass 
many poultry keepers use muslin. 
Some dairymen also are using heavy 
muslin rather than glass windows, for 
the reason that this muslin will allow 
the ingress of air without causing 
drafts. 


There is no better way of ventilat- 
ing a downstairs room than a fireplace. 
This takes up the air from the lower 
part of the room, and there are usually 
enough openings around doors and 
windows to let in fresh air witlrout 
drafts. If not, a window can be low- 
ered a little from the top. 

If we were building a house in the 
country and wished to ventilate all 
the bedrooms without going to the 
trouble of putting in fireplaces up- 
stairs, we would simply build a chim- 
ney as near the center of the house 
as possible, a brick wider each way 
than common. Then let down in the 
center of the chimney, bracing it at 
the top, a sheet iron pipe of about 
half the capacity of the chimney. [If 
we were using stoves, we would run 
the stovepipes into this sheet iron 
tube. Then in the chambers we would 
leave out a brick near the floor and 
put over it a piece of perforated iron. 
We are not guessing at this, because 
we built a house of this kind forty 
years ago, and were surprised at the 
improved ventilation. 

Our correspondent asks us why the 
young people do not take cold dress- 
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“ONLY SURE REMEDY” 
Gadsdon, Ala., Apr. 26, 1909. 
Dr. B. J. Kendal! Co. 

Gentiemen: Please send me copy of your 
TREATISE. I havebeen using your Spavin Cure 
for 2 years, and find it is the only sure remedy. 
it ts the best liniment | can get for horse and 
man. Yours truly, W.J. McBee. 

That tells the whole story, and it is the ex- 

rience that hundreds of thousands have had 
nthe it 40 years, and it's the experience you 
will bave—“It is the only sure remedy"— 


For Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, Splint, 
Swellings and All Lameness 
Sold By Orugg!ste—S1.00 a Bet‘le, 6 botties for 
06.00. Keep Son hand always. Be ready for the 
emergency. Kendall's stops the pain, s the 

circulation, penetrates and removes the 

of the disorders. Ask fora freecopy of “A t- 
ise on the Horse.” If not at dealers write to— 
OR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enceburg Falls, Vt. 


“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure 


REG TRADC MARA 












break -down-to-morrow 


Neo half-way, ° 
kind of cures. “Save-the-Horse” produces 
® lasting and 


Besides the indisputable evidence of actual and 
phenomena! results on every hand, we give a sign 
contract that absolutely protects you. 

years of success and evidence that Is honest 
to the core will convince. Send for book on ail lame- 
mess and copy of contract. 

Port Deposit, Md., May 19, 1910. I tried ‘*Save-the-Horse’’ 
©n 8 valuable mare that was lame over a year with bone spavin. 
Bt effected a complete cure. She is as fast this year as she ever 
@as. 1 am entirely satisfied. PHILIP R. BOND. 

Still Sound Five Years After 
¢, Benton Harbor, Mich., May 22, 1910. Five years ago I got 

Save-the-Horse’’ of you to use on a fine horse tiat had 

finjured his hind leg, and it cured him when veterinary sur- 
said it could not be cured. 2. BARNES. 

sr 00 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. 

. Send for copy, booklet & letters from business men & 

trainers on every kind of case Permanently cures Spavia, 

pin, Ringbone (except low), Curb, Splint, Capped 

Boek, Windpet!, Shoe Boll, Injured Tendons & all Lameness. No 

Gor loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Dealers or Exp, paid, 

SBOVCHEMICALCO., gC J Av., Bingh a.Y. 


istula 
Poi 
weal 


Fally ten thousand horses 
ere cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 

























and many of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctore have aban- 
don: Easy and simple; no experienc® 





needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refu if it ever fails, res 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars given in 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. 

























Neglect 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse 


Send today 





PACKACE 








for only will cure any case 
Permanent or money refunded 
$1 PACKACE 

Cu RE cures ordinary cases. 
Safe-Certain a » om wee 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 


Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia}, Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
A trial will convince any horse owner that this 
remedy absolutely cures defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal hos been 

lected. No matter how many doctors have tried 
and failed, use“ VISIO” under our GUARANTEE, 
Money refunded If under directions it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 


WSIO Remedy Ass'n, Dept. K,1933 Wabash Av. Chicago, Ili. 























Wanted—Expert Dairyman or Stock Man 


to take an interest in one of the best dairy and stock 

ranges in Barron County, Wisconsin. Adjoins town. 

2,200 acres. Very low price to the right man. 
ROGERS & ROGERS, 

Live Stock Commission Merchants, So. 8t. Paul, Minn. 
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ing in these rooms that have no heat. 
For the simple reason that a person 
does not take cold simply from being 
cold, especially when active. They 
may take cold by having a portion of 
the body exposed to cold drafts, but 
they do not take cold by being in out- 
door air. Arctic explorers do not take 
cold with the thermometer thirty or 
forty or sixty degrees below zero; but 
they do take cold when they get home 
and go into the ordinarily ventilated 
house. We are never afraid of catch- 
ing cold ourselves except when ad- 
dressing some meeting in a poorly ven- 
tilated room. We know then that we 
are very likely to take cold, while 
there is not the slightest danger of it 
in a properly ventilated room. 

We slept for a number of the first 
years of our life in a room that never 
had any fire in it, in fact no place to 
make a fire, and sometimes in running 
downstairs to finish dressing made 
tracks through the snow that had sift- 
ed in during the night. We do not re- 
member ever taking cold from that ex- 
posure. Consumption came into the 
family afterwards with fatal effects, 
but it was after a new brick house had 
been built, in which no provision was 
made for ventilation. 

In the consumptive camp near Des 
Moines, people in advanced stages of 
the disease have slept out in tents all 
winter. During windy nights, the only 
additional protection was canvas 
screens around the beds and a foot 
and a half higher to prevent direct 
drafts. 





MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY. 


Missouri Circular No. 38 gives some 
very practical and common sense sug- 
gestions to the farmers of that state 
who really wish to farm and not to 
mine their soll. Rotations for the 
three common systems of farming are 
discussed; live stock farming, grain 
farming, and mixed farming. The main 
object of all good systems of rotation 
for the average soil is to maintain or 
increase in the soil the humus, nitro- 
gen and phosphorus supply. 

Under live stock farming a system 
of rotation which meets this object 
is suggested by the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station as follows: Corn, cow- 
peas, wheat and clover, each one year. 
It is suggested that rye or winter bar- 
ley be sown in the corn after it is cut. 
This serves as a winter and spring 
pasture and may be plowed under the 
first of May, the ground to be seeded 
late in May or June to cowpeas. The 
cowpeas may either be pastured or 
cut for hay. The ground is then 
disked and sowed to winter wheat. 
Early the next spring the wheat is 
seeded to clover. This rotation gives 
two grain and two legume crops for 
hay. Practically all of the hay and 
most of the grain is fed on the place 
and the manure is returned to the 
land. In this way the humus and nitro- 
gen supply is kept up, but there is a 
continual loss of phosphorus in the 
bones of the animals and in the grain 
that is sold off the place. This rota- 
tion system would be successful for a 
number of years, but couid not be per- 
manent. To make it permanent,’ the 
Missouri station recommends that 
when the manure is applied to the 
clover stubble, which is to be plowed 
up the next year for corn, that five to 
eight hundred pounds of rock phos- 
phate to each acre be mixed with the 
manure and applied at the same time. 
Under a live stock system of farming 
this rotation should be most successful 
and permanent, maintaining the sup- 
ply of humus and nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. 

A man may permanently maintain 
the fertility of his soil by exclusive 
grain farming; but it is not so easily 
done as where live stock is used. Clo- 
ver and cowpeas must be plowed un- 
der every year to furnish nitrogen and 
humus; and in addition phosphate fer- 
tilizers must be bought. The Missouri 
station recommends as a rotation un- 
der this system, corn two years, with 
cowpeas sown at the last cultivation 
each year; and oats, wheat and clover 
each one year. The cowpeas and clo- 
ver are grown merely for the fertility 
which they return to the soil when 
plowed under as green manure. When 
conditions are favorable, some profit 
may occasionally be got out of the 
clover crop by cutting it for seed. Dif- 

fering from the Illinois station, the 








Missouri station does not generally 
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recommend an exclusive system of 
grain farming. 

The average farmer is neither an 
extensive stock raiser nor an exclusive 
grain farmer. For the mixed farmer 
the Missouri station recommends as 
an effective rotation, corn, corn, oats 
and clover and timothy, two years. 
Cowpeas are sown in the corn each 
year, and in the fall are pastured down 
with sheep or hogs. The grass land 
is pastured down the second year. This 
rotation is a fairly permanent one, 
provided that two-thirds the corn and 
one-half the oats are fed on the place 
and the manure resulting is returned 
to the soil; and provided also that 
rock phosphate is applied to the soil 
in sufficient quantities to prevent loss 
in phosphorus. 

These are general recommendations 
given by the Missouri station for the 
southern half of the corn belt. The 
Missouri station recognizes, however, 
that no practical farmer can follow a 
fixed rotation year after year. Every 
man, however, who expects to perma- 
nently maintain his soil fertility 
should have fixed in his mind the out- 
lines of a rotation system. 

PASTURING SORGHUM. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have a piece of sorghum upon 
which I would like to turn some cattle 
for the purpose of pasturing it down. 
Will there be any danger of poisoning 
if the cattle are turned in for a short 
time each day until they become ac- 
customed to it? Would it be safe to 
allow horses to pasture this?” 

We judge from our subscriber’s in- 
quiry that this is first-crop sorghum 
which has matured. If this is the case 
we do not think there is any danger 
in permitting both cattle and horses 
to pasture it if ordinary care is taken 
to get them accustomed to it gradu- 
ally. The poisoning from sorghum 
comes from the second growth. Some 
of our subscribers have found it more 
satisfactory to plant sorghum in rows 
and pasture it down than to sow and 
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The Dairy. 





Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence toihis department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered 








OVERRUN OF BUTTER. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“T notice in aJl dairy reports in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer that the amount of but- 
ter is always given as one-sixth more 
than the amount of butter fat. Our 
cream company’s solicitors tell me 
that your reports are certainly wrong. 
They say that the overrun is 21 per 
cent or more, instead of 16 2-3 per cent 
as you report. They claim that butter 
contains 16 per cent water, 3 per cent 
salt, 2 per cent casein, making a total 
of 21 per cent. Their statement looks 
reasonable, but I have much faith in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and would like an 
2x planation.” 

The overrun, by which is meant the 
excess of buiter over butter fat, varies 
more or less—the variation being due 
mainly to the amount of water incor- 
porated. The average composition of 
over 200 samples of butter from fifty- 
five different creameries in Iowa was 
determined by chemical analysis to be 
as follows: Fat, 84 per cent; water, 
12.73 per cent; curd, in other words 
casein, 1.3 per cent; salt and ash, 1.97 
per cent. The water may run as high 
as 16 or even 18 per cent, but if it ex- 
ceeds 16 per cent it is in violaticn of 
the pure food law, which requires that 
butter shall contain not less than 82.5 
per cent fat and not more than 16 per 
cent water. The casein or curd also 
varies slightly. It may run as high as 
3, 3% or 4 per cent, but it does not 
often go above 2 per cent. When the 
cream is permitted to become too ripe 
so that it thickens, and especially if it 
has been permitted to ripen in a vat 
without stirring so that it forms lumps 
the casein content is likely to in- 
crease. The salt, of course, varies 
somewhat, but within very narrow lim- 
its, as an excess of salt would render 
the butter unfit for market. 


STUDENTS’ CONTEST !N JUDGING 
DAIRY CATTLE. 

In the students’ judging contest at 
the National Dairy Show, held in 
October 21st to 30th, the $400 
scholarship offered by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America was 
won by T. B. McNatt, University of 
Missouri. Ivan McKellip, Nebraska 

gricultural College, won the $1400 
scholarship offered by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. 

These scholarships were given to 
four-year students in agriculture mak- 
ing the highest scores in judging Hol- 
stein-Friesians and Jerseys. The rules 
prescribed by the Official Dairy In- 
structors’ Association and approved by 
these cattle clubs provide that the 
scholarships shall be used for one 
year’s post-graduate work in dairy hus- 
bandry. 

The sweepstakes trophies offered by 
the National Dairy Show Association 
and by Hoard’s Dairyman for the team 
making the highest score for all breeds 
Were won by the New York Staite Col- 
lege of Agriculture, with a score of 
3,290.92 points out of a possible 4,200. 
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The $50 prize offered by the Nation- 
al Dairy Show Association for the in- 
dividual making the highest number 


judging all breeds was 

MecNatt, University of 
Missouri, with 1,151.98 points out of a 
possible 1,460. 

The trophy offered by the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club for the best team 
work in judging Guernseys was won 
by the New York State College of Ag- 
Ticulture, with 952.65 points out of a 
Possible 1,200 points. 

Ohio State University won the tro- 
Phy offered by the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America for best team 
work in judging Holstein-Friesiaus, 
With 933.32 points out of a possible 
1,200. 

The Jersey trophy offered for bést 
team work in judging Jerseys was won 
by the New York State College of Ag- 
Ticulture, with 899.98 points out of a 
Possible 1,200. 

The best work in judging Ayrshires 
Was done by the team from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, winning 534.99 
Points out of a possible 600 points. 

The teams participating in the con- 


of points in 
won by T. B. 


‘for any 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


test, with the number of points won 
by each, were as follows: New York 
State College of Agriculture, 3,290.92 
points; University of Missouri, 3,182.94 
points; Nebraska Agricultural College, 
3,109.94 points; Iowa State College, 
3,109.25 points; Ohio State University, 
2,923.26 points; Colleeg of Agriculture, 
Kentucky State University, 2,912.26 
points; New Hampshire Agricultural 
College, 2,830.94 points. 





FEEDING VALUE OF SILAGE. 


All over the United States and Can- 
ada there has been a great increase in 
the number of silos. It is hard to ex- 
aggerate the value of the silo on the 
dairy farm, or on the farm devoted to 
the rearing of young stock, or on the 
farm which is given over largely to 
feeding cattle for the market. It is 
possible, however, that some of our 
readers may have an incorrect notion 
of the feeding value of silage. 

The feeding value of the silage de- 
pends on the material from which it is 
made, on the condition in.which that 
material is put in the silo, and on the 
care which is used in putting it in so 
as to exclude the air. Siloing can add 
no additional nutritive element to the 
plant. Silage can be made from weeds, 
but it will have nothing more than 
the nutritive value of the weeds. It 
can be made from any kind of green 
growth; but it will have no greater 
value than was in the plant from which 
it is made. In other words, the silo 
puts no additional nutrients in the 
plant; and if the plant is harvested 
at the wrong time, or if the filling 
of the silo is not properly managed, it 
will not save all the nutrients in the 
plant used. 

Nevertheless, though it may seem 
paradoxical, siloing makes the nutri- 
ents that are there more nutritious. In 


other words, it enables the animal to 
utilize more of the nutrients than 
would be possible if the plant were 


allowed to become mature, and made, 
for example, into corn fodder or hay, 
whether of grass or sorghum. Herein 
lies the great advantage of the silo. 
Silage is succulent, while the dry plant 
is not. The hard portions of the plant 
are more tender, and the animal can 
make larger use of it than would oth- 
erwise be possibie. There is always 
some waste in feeding the woody fiber 
of the plant, but there is less waste in 
th silo than in any other way. 

If silage is made from plants con- 
taining a perfectly balanced ration for 
any particular kind of live stock, then 
it would need no balance. It is, how- 
ever, generally made of corn; and corn 
not being in itself a balanced ration 
kind of live stock, the silage, 
however good, can not of itself be a 
balanced ration. We fear that some 
of our readers may make a mistake on 
this point; hence this article. 

They should bear in mind that sil- 
age furnishes only half the ration for 


dairy cows, for the reason that corn 
itself in any shape can not furnish a 
complete ration. It lacks in flesh- 


and putting it into 
increase this. Asa 
matter of fact, there is always more 
or less decrease in the flesh-forming 
element during winter, and of the fat- 
forming as well, though less in silage 
than in any other form in which the 
plant can be used. 

Do not expect the silo to work mir- 
acles. It will work wonders. It will 
vastly increase the capacity of the 
farm to carry live stock; but it must 
be used, not abused; must be used 
wisely and intelligently. . If your cows 
ean handle thirty to forty pounds of 
silage, they will need as a balance fif- 
teen or twenty pounds of clover hay, 
or two-thirds that amount of alfalfa, 
or cowpea hay, or soy bean hay. They 
need some kind of feed that will sup- 
ply what the silage lacks, and lacks 
because the corn from which it was 
made lacks it. Now if you do not 
have this kind of hay for a balance, 
you will have to supply flesh-formers 
in some other form. You will have to 
use bran, middlings, shorts, linseed or 
cotton-seed meal. Cotton-seed meal 
will usually be found to be the cheap- 
est. 

You need the same balance with 
growing stock, that is, if you intend 
them to grow during the winter. Many 
farmers aim simply to bring their 
stock through the winter, merely nfain- 


forming elements, 
the silo will not 





taining their weight. This is unwise; 
in fact, it is a waste. It practically 
means that you are giving through the 
winter simply a maintenance ration; 
and a merely maintenance ration for 
the young animal is simply a waste 
of feed. They should make some gain. 


Now if you would make gains in 
muscle, you must furnish muscle- 
making feed. You can increase the 


weight by feeding an excess of corn 
and fatten your calf; but this is un- 
wise unless you want to dispose of it 
in the market. For, as every farmer 
knows, the fat calf does not make the 
same gain on grass as the calf that 
has been kept simply in growing con- 
dition. Therefore, if possible, feed 
your young stock some balance for the 
silage. 

You can afford to do this. The silage 
will enable you to carry nearly twice 
as many head of cattle as -you could 
otherwise; and if you do not have any 
of the hays mentioned, you can afford 
to buy some of the supplemental feeds. 
Don’t get the idea that silage is a per- 
fect ration in itself when made from 
corn or sorghum. The balance is not 
in the feed itself, and hence can not 
possibly be in the silage. 





FLEAS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Do you know of anything to put in 
the house to get rid of fleas? They got 
in our house and we cannot get rid of 


them. We have taken up the carpets 
and have tried everything that we 
know, and still they are very bad. We 


have even fumigated the house, but it 
seems to have no effect. If you know 
of anything or of any way to get rid 
of them, will you please tell us? We 
have never been bothered with them 
before. We have a lot of sheep, and I 
think that is where they came from. 
They are about to eat us up.” 

In this climate, houses usually be- 
come infested with fleas by means of 
cats or dogs which have access to the 
house. The young fleas develop in the 


sleeping rugs of the animals, and if 
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undisturbed for some 


they are left 
time, the fleas multiply very rapidly. 
When a house once becomes infested 
with fleas, it is a rather difficult mat- 


ter to get rid of them. If it is prob- 
able that cats or dogs were the source 
of infection, the first thing to do is to 
wash them with carbolic soap two or 
three times a week and clean up their 
sleeping places. This will stop any 
new infestation. One of the best rem- 
edies which we know with which to 
kill the adult fleas in the house is to 
pour gasoline into every crack and 
crevice, and along the baseboards. 
Gasoline kills every flea that it touch- 
es. One method which has been rec- 
ommended as very effective is to take 
up the carpets and sprinkle the floors 
with five pounds of flaked napthalene. 
This may be used with perfect safety, 
and is said to be very efficient. If 
the gasoline method is used, care must 
be taken, of course, that no flame is 
near, 
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Sal-Vet and find that it is the 
itively do all 


; nothing I know of as good and reliable or as cheap, 
;expel all worms and put hogs in condition to digest food. 


Previous 


we fed salt and ashes and were positive our hogs had no 
ut after feeding Sal-Vet ten out of thirty passed worms the second day.’ 
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These deadly pests begin their costly work early in 
the young pigs should have. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


A PERMANENT CHEAP ROAD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The first essential for a permanent 
road is a foundation, and the treat- 
ment the river to river road is now re- 
ceiving, is in the right direction. On 
dry ground, with good drainage, the 
King drag only is needed to keep roads 
in good repair and complete the foun- 
dation. Where the roadbed is lower 
than the sides, the earth upon the 
sides should be loosened, so that after 
each rain, when the dirt is in plastic 
condition, a thin layer can be spread 
upon the surface of the road with the 
drag. In this manner it may take 
months to bring the road to a proper 
crown, but during the process the road 
will be in fine condition for travel, 
and when completed will be a perfect 
foundation. On sharp inclines, there 


should be no ditches upon the sides of ° 


the road, and they should be dragged 
to only a very slight crown, which will 
cause the water to spread and not con- 
centrate. 

On low or wet grounds, where it is 
necessary to raise the roadbed with 
grader or scraper, it is absolutely es- 
sential that each thin layer of earth, 
not to exceed two inches in thickness, 
should be packed with a heavy roller. 
There should be a road drag to each 
mile or two miles of road (some 
stretches being more difficult to drag 
than others), enabling the roads to be 
dragged at the proper time, and then 
there. would be but comparatively lit- 
tle dust during dry periods. 

By following the process described 
for say two years, you would have a 
perfectly solidified roadbed, which 
could be made permanent by the ap- 
plication of four or five inches of good 
gravel upon upland and same amount 
of good, sharp sand or gravel upon 
lowland, thoroughly mixed with a like 
amount of soil upon the surface of the 
road, and then thoroughly packed 
when wet with heavy rollers. The 
dirt is then a filler to hold the gravel 
or sand in place. This would be more 
permanent than macadam, and autos 
would have no injurious effect, as upon 
macadam. This process is beyond the 
experimental period, as there are 
roads within a thousand miles of this 
city built in like manner more than 
fifty years since, and with inexpensive 
repairs are in fine condition to-day. 
Our soil being especially suitable for 
this purpose, easily worked, with 
abunuance of good gravel and sand, 
Iowa could have, in comparatively few 
years, the finest system of permanent 
highways of any state in this Union, 
and all within the means of our pres- 
ent levy for road purposes, intelligent- 
ly and systematically expended, with- 
out the absolute waste of more than 
one-half, as at present. The millions 
we pay each vear for road purposes 
would go a long way if properly ap- 
plied. 

When the public realizes that more 
than seventy-five per cent of the dam- 
age to our highways is through the 
use of that curse to all roads of every 
kind, narrow tires; when owners learn 
that a wide-tired wheel will last more 
than three times as long as a narrow- 
tired wheel, and is better for all pur- 
poses, without exception, the narrow 
tires will gradually disappear, and the 
public will wonder that they were 
ever tolerated, as they are not in any 
country in Europe. There are but 
three or four states in the Whion 
where they are in general use, but 
lowa uses the most of any. 

W. F. BAKER, 

Pottawattamie County, lowa. 





GUARANTEE ON A HORSE, 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I attended a farm sale to buy a 
horse. The auctioneer announced that 
every horse sold there that day was 
guaranteed all right for wind and for 
work. I bid on a horse and purchased 
him, but found out afterwards that the 
animal is high-strung, nervous and 
hard to manage, and also of a runaway 
disposition. He has run away several 
times, and the owner admits these 
faults. Must I settle for the animal, or 
can I refuse to take him away?” 

A sale guarantee does not cover 
more than is stated. If the horse was 
guaranteed all right for wind and work 
and if he makes good this guarantee 
on trial, the buyer would not have any 
recourse, except as he might be able 
to secure it through private treaty with 
the seller. 








SELZ ROYAL BLUE B76 


Gun metal calf blucher Hito; 
brass rosette eyelets and hooks: 


Nov. 4, 1910, 

T’S to your 
interest to get 
the most value out 
of the money you 
spend for shoes; ours 


uno tO help you. 


double 


sele; military heel. 





SELZ WABASHAW J303 


Here are three Selz helps 
to economy and satisfaction 
in shoe buying. 

Selz Royal Blue Shoes 
good enough for parlor or 
field. $3.50, $4, $5. 

Selz Wabashaw Work Shoe 


Rhino Calf Blucher full leather gusset. 


black evelets. 
triple fastened. 





rawhide laces. 2 full soles, Waterproof, soft, pliable, tough; 
for plowing or the cattleyard; 
for any heavy work. Rhino 
Calf shoes, $3, $3.50, $4, $5. 


Selz Irrigation Rubber Boot 


for work in water, ditching and tiling. 


Together they are a complete equip- 
ment for every need of the man who 


works out of doors. 


See that the name ‘‘Selz’’ is on the 


shoes you buy; it guarantees quality 


and value. 


Of good dealers everywhere. 


SELZ IRRIGATION BOOT 
Best rubber boot sold at any price, 


Largest makers of good shoes in the world. 
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ton Corn Hus 


time husk the 
4, 6 and 8-roll 


to operate. 


Manufacturer 


UALITY 
5@ 


ne shortage‘of the hay crop does 
not worry the farmer whocuts or 
shreds his corn stalks. With an Apple- 


or shred the stalks and at the same 


WE GUARANTEE 


that size for size, and under equal conditions of operation, it will do 
more and better work with less power than any other machine husker 
in existence, that it is easier and safer to feed, and easicr in every way 


APPLETON MFG. CO. (Est.1872), 32 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill., U.S. A. 


Spreaders, Corn Shellers, Feed Grinders, Wood Saws, Wind Mills, Steel Tanks, 
Farm Trucks, etc., — and all of them Appleton Quality throughout. 


Eton Corn Huskers 


double the value of 
your corn crop! 








ker you can either cut 








corn. It is made in 2, 
sizes, and 

























Our Corn Husker Book explains every feature. Send for a free copy today. 






s of Corn Huskers, Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, Silo Fillers, Manure 















to look after su 
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'Wallaces’ Farmer Wants Helpers 


Wallaces’ Farmer, published weekly at Des Moines, Iowa, wants a local Club Raiser 
Good cash rewards are paid each month, based on the amount of business the ¢ lut 
aggregating $1,000 in gold, will be paid for the largest lists sent by local Club Raisers Sass 


These cash rewards are the most generous ever offered by any farm paper & 
afford an unusual opportunity to earn good money during any spare time. 


Wallaces’ Farmer is published weekly and edited by “Uncle Henry’? Wallace, who is 
recognized as the leading authority on farming in the central states. 


farmer knows the paper and will be = to subscribe at the special club rate. 


etc., sent on request. 


WALLACES’ PAs 


‘ 


WILL PAY MONTHLY CASH SALARIES 


bseriptions in every neighborhood where there is not already a hustling repre 


Besides the regular salary offers, prizes ranging from $200 down to $ and 


A Few Facts to Remember 


The paper is practical, 
It always stops when the 
It will do your neigh- 
Nearly every 


oful to every farmer who is farming in dead earnest. 
is nicely printed on good paper and is well illustrated. 
help them do better farming, make more money and live better. 


particulars about club rates and cash rewards. Club Raisers’ supplies, samples, 





Dept. B, Des Moines, low@ 











FURS 


WE BUY FURS, HIDES AND WOOL 


Don’t sell at home, but ship to us, as you can get 15% to 35% 
more. Write for price list con shipping tags. TANNING 
HIDES our specialty. MASON CITX HIDE & FUR 
COMPANY, 563 E. Seventh St., Mason City, lowa. 


FURS 
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SAVE THE LIQUID MANURE. 


In common western practice liquid 
manure is as a rule practically wasted. 
Farmers know in a general way that 
this is valuable, even more valuable 
than the solids, containing much of the 
soluble portion of the total. We con- 
fess, however, to being somewhat sur- 
prised on reading a paper recently ap- 
pearing in the “transactions” of the 
Highland Agricultural Society for the 
current year, by Mr. Crowther, of 
Leeds, England. 

Mr. Crowther has analyzed both the 
solids and liquids, and reports that the 
estimated value of fresh urjne from 
one ton of linseed cake is about $12.50, 
while the estimated value of fresh 
dung from the same quantity of linseed 
cake is but $2. The estimated value 
of fresh urine from a ten of: locust 
beans (a popular feeding stuff in Eng- 
land) is about $2.25, while the esti- 
mated value of fresh dung from the 
same quantity of the locrst beans is 
about 65 cents. A ton of beans fed to 
milch cows would yield urine to the 
value of about $7.50, and the same 
quantity of beans would produce dung 
to the value of about $1.25. It would 
seem, therefore, that the manurial 
value of urine is about six times as 
great as the manurial va!ve of dung 
made and stored in the ordinary way. 

It therefore becomes a_ practical 
question to the western farmer how to 
save this liquid manure. Fortunately, 
it is comparatively easy for him to do 
this, whether in the cow stable or in 
the feed yard, provided he will go to 
a little trouble. Almost every farm 
in the west bas a large amount of 
straw which, as used by the average 
farmer otherwise than for feed, is of 
practically no value. Many of our 
readers can remember the time when, 
in the fall of the year, the entire hori- 
zon was lit up by burning straw stacks. 
This was not so great a waste as might 
be imagined, because the manure from 
straw itself has comparatively little 
value except as a source of humus, or, 
in other words, as humus material. 

This straw, however, can be used as 
an absorbent of liquid manure, and 
thus practically doubles the value, and, 
if it can all be absorbed, much more 
than doubles the value of the manure 
made on any farm. In addition to this 
it will add a great deal to the comfort 
of the cattle, whether in the stable or 
in the yard. 

This is a more important matter 
than it may have seemed to our read- 
ers in the past; more important, in 
fact, than it may seem to them now. 
The time is coming, however, when 
we must not only haul owt the solids 
of manure and get them on the land as 
quickly as possible, but must take care 
of the liquids as well. The time will 
come, in fact, when this wi!l be turned 
into cisterns and pumped out over the 
solids or over straw. The time may 
come, though we do not expect to live 
to see it, when it will be applied in a 
diluted form direct to the plant, as we 
have seen it done on the sugar beet 
fields of Belgium. The time has come 
when farmers must make a great deal 
more from their by-products than they 
have been doing. To put it in familiar 
words, we must “gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost.” 





DOES THE WORLD OWE YOU A 
LIVING? 


Some boys start out in life with the 
idea that the world owes them a liv- 
ing; that they were brought into the 
World without their own knowledge 
and consent, placed under circum- 
Stances that were not of their own 
choosing, and that therefore the re- 
sponsibility rests not on themselves, 
but on the Author or on the authors 
of their being, whichever way they 
view it. They believe that every per- 
80n who comes into the world is en- 
titled to get through, and that in some 
Way the world owes them a living. 

There is little difficulty in predicting 
the future of many a boy or man who 
Starts out with that idea. He has in 
him the beginnings of the petty thief, 
of the all-around swindler, of the bank 
Tobber, or, if nothing else, of the loaf- 
er, a burden upon society. If he is 
SMart enough, he will be able to raise 
Checks, dead-beat hotels, organize 
8Windles in mining schemes, sell Jand 
in towns that are not yet laid out. If 

e is smart, he can organize fake emi- 
gration schemes and paint the desert, 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


where it would take a quarter section 
to support a grasshopper, as a veri- 
table Garden of Eden, a land of de- 
light, a land flowing with milk and 
honey. In fact, most of the crimes 
against society are committed by men 


who, consciously or unconsciously, 
think that the world owes them a 
living. 


When we see our railroad men put- 
ting forth practically the same propo- 
sition, however, as some of them have 
been doing of late, we begin to won- 
der. For the substance of the argu- 
ment by some of the leading railroad 
men of the United States is that they 
can not sell bonds in Europe that bear 
less than five per cent interest; that 
in order to sell a bond bearing five 
per cent interest they must make diy- 
idends of seven per cent on the stock; 
and that therefore the whole commu- 
nity owes it to them to furnish the 
money under the guise of advaneed 
rates, which are so small that the in- 
dividual will not feel it. In other 
words, they believe that the people 
owe the railroads a living. The true 
philosophy of life is that the world 
owes ho man or corporation anything 
except for service actually rendered. 
The law of service is the great law of 
all higher humanity. Obedience to 
this law of service is the true measure 
of greatness. That’s the way Jesus 
measured it: “Whosoever would be 
great among you, let him be your serv- 
ant;’’ your minister, your servant; 
let him perform service; and the man 
who performs the greatest service to 
humanity is the greatest man. 

The railrcads do service to our peo- 
ple. They are entitled to just reward 
for their service. If they have made 
mistakes in the past which render 
them incapable of giving the service, 
they should remember that it is their 
mistake, and must not squirm when 
punishment comes. The problem is 
is how to render the greatest amount 
of service not to the big city, the fav- 
ored manufacturing point, but to the 
whole people. On the well-managed 
farm there can be no back pastures 
from which everything is taken and 
nothing returned. There should be no 
back pastures in the United States. 


PEACH CULTURE. 
In the last few years the peach belt, 


like the corn belt, has been moving 
northward. Peach trees are grown 
successfully in central Iowa and in 


Illinois; and that with 
proper care in the selection of the va- 
riety, and proper attention given to 
pruning, the children in the territory 
at least as far north as latitude 43 
night be given their full share of this 
luscious fruit. 

The cvstem in the past has been to 
plant peach trees every two or three 
years, so long as they did well, and 
then, when a freeze occurs, like that 
of the winter of 1909-10, abandon them. 
Then when favorable seasons occur, 
farmers begin growing this fruit again 
until the next freeze kills the fruit. 
The danger might be largely eliminat- 
ed if we would give a little thought 
to peach growing; and we avail our- 
selves of a recent bulletin issued by 
the New Jersey Experiment Station, 
some suggestions from which might 
be helpful to farmers who want to 
grow a few peaches for family use. 

In brief, the suggestions for the first 
year are as follows: The site selected 
should be well drained and should not 
be exposed to severe prevailing winds. 
Varieties should be selected that are 
known to succeed in the environment. 
The trees should be ordered from a 
reliable nurseryman some time in ad- 
vance. One-year-old, vigorous, compact 
trees, medium large, should always be 
planted; never two-year-old trees. 
There is no necessity for paying ex- 
cessive prices for trees of standard 
varieties. When they arrive, unpack 
them at once. If the roots are dry, put 
them in water for a short time, exam- 


this suggests 


ine them carefully for borers, take 
them to the side of the orchard and 


heel them in on a thoroughly prepared 
soil. The trees should be set seven- 
teen to eighteen feet apart each way. 
Plant as early as the land can be prop- 
erly prepared. Set the trees firmly in 
straight rows and a little deeper than 
they stood in the nursery. Grow veg- 
etable crops between the rows the first 
season, in order to insure cultivation. 

The second year the trees should be 
pruned. Anyone who really wishes to 














grow good fruit should take some pains 
to find out from an experienced nur- 
seryman just how and when to prune, 
to keep back excessive leaf and wood 
growth, to prolong the life of the tree, 
to let in the sunlight so as to give size 
and color and quality to the fruit. Re 
member that a certain amount of sun- 
light is essential to the production of 
fine fruit on any kind of a tree. 

Farmers do not realize the possibili- 
ties of either apple or peach trees, and 
will not until they get the ideal tree 
in mind, and prune for the purpose of 
realizing that ideal. The trees should 
be cut back when set out not to ex- 
ceed a height of two feet. From two 
to four vigorous branches should re- 
main, so located as to produce a well- 
balanced top. Two or three vigorous 
main branches are genera'ly sufficient, 
though four are permissible. All other 
branches should be cut off close to the 
trunk. It will he'p our readers who 
have peach trees to prune, if they will 
serd to the experftment station at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, for Bulletin 
231, entitled, “The Second Season with 
the Peach Orchard.” Residents of 
other states should always enclose a 
few cents to cover postage. 

There may be some of our readers 
to whom peach growing on a commer- 
cial scale would be profitable. These 
need no instruction from us. What 
ve are thinking about now is the chil- 
cren on the tens of thousands of farms 
who never see a fresh peach except in 
the store, who sadly realize the empti- 
ness of their pocketbooks while their 
mouths water. Now in mest of our 
territory, these children could have all 
the fruit they want, if their fathers 
ard older brothers and sisters would 
give a little. time and thought to the 
growing of peach trees on the lines 
above indicated. 


FEEDING VALUE OF CORN AS AF- 
FECTED syY COLOR. 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Believing that it would be of gen- 
eral interest to farmers in this part of 
the corn belt, I would like to see an ar- 
ticle in your paper on the relative 
value or difference between yellow and 
white corn, of standard qvality, for 
feeding purposes; also the analysis of 
a grain of corn.” 

That stock makes better gains on 
yellow corn than white corn is a com- 
mon opinion in some parts of the corn 
belt. As far as we know there is no 
difference between the feeding value 
of white corn and yellow corn. Analy- 
sis of twenty-eight varieties of yellow 
corn and thirty varieties of white corn 
show the following Composition: 

White corn has 11.6 per cent pro- 
tein, 5.8 per cent fat, 78.4 per cent car- 
bohydrates, and the yellow corn has 
11.5 per cent protein, 5.4 per cent fat, 
and 78.9 per cent carbohydrates. 

This indicates a very slight differ- 
ence in composition between white 
and yellow corn but this difference, 
small as it.is, is probably due not to 
the difference in color but to the dif- 


ference in strains. Strains of yellow 
corn, as well as trains of white corn 
vary more among themselves in com- 
position than they differ from each 
other when the average of all the 
strains is taken. ‘ 

It may be that yellow corn looks 


more palatable to stock, and on this 
account is relished more, but we doubt 
it very much. For putting gains on 
live stock, as far as we know, white 
corn is jut as good as yellow corn, and 
vice versa. . 


STEER FEEDING QUESTION. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT am feeding twenty-three steers 
and one stag. Eighteen of the steers 
weigh aout 1,200 pounds each and the 
others from that down to 800. I never 
fed a steer in my life, and have lost 
my hogs. The man who is feeding 
them for me has fed, Dut not without 
hogs. I have a 16x32 silo-full of very 
heavy-eared corn, of which they are 
eating about a bushel twice a day, and 
are doing nicely. Some of these steers 
are fat and some a little rough. Is 
there any way to get them nearer to- 
gether? I expect to grind shelled corn 
to feed with the silage, but am not 
certain when I can begin. The thin 
steers need about 200 pounds «more 
flesh and the good ones about 100.” 

Inasmvch as our subscriber wishes 
to feed all of these steers to the safe 








(25) 1489 
WANTED—TENANT 


for a fruit farm ef 80 acres, well located at 
Salem, Neb. Applicant must have $800 for stock, 
machinery and working capital. Also tenant wanted 
for 2,240 acres near Aillance, Neb. Applicant must 
have $2.000 for working capital. Either proposition 
is splendid opportunity for the right person. Write 
for particulars and give reference. 

R. E. GRINSTEAD, Saiem, Neb. 


For only 10c we will sand you 15 fine Go'd Em- 
bossed Christmas and New YearCards. German- 
American Post Card Co., Dept, 32, Burlington, lowa, 











limit, we do not see that he can do 
anything to even up the bunch. We 
suggest that in addition to the shelled 
corn which he proposes to add to the 
silage, he secure some oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal. Cottonseed meal is 
probably cheaper in proportion to its 
feeding value. Begin with an eighth 
of a pound per head per day of this, 
adding it to the grain feed, and in- 
crease carefully until they are getting 
as much as two pounds per head per 
day. This will tend to balance the 
corn ration, will put on a better finish, 
and will probably increase the gain 
somewhat, especially toward the end 
of the feeding period. When the time 
comes to market, if the thinner steers 
are not good enough to sell with the 
others, let the commission men sep- 
arate them and make two sales. 





RATION FOR DRAFT COLT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a draft colt, past two years 
old, and registcred. He has not made 
the growth he should . He weighs now 
about 1,700 pounds. I have been feed- 
ing clover hay, corn and oats. I fed 
some shorts in June and July. I have 
to keep him in a box stall 9x14 feet. 
Should I buy any other feed for him? 
If so, what?” 

A ration of corn and oats and clover 
hay makes a good feed for a draft colt 
and if fed in sufficient quantities he 
should make good gains on it. It is a 
great mistake to keep a colt in a box 
stall. He should be out every day. 
Our correspondent should build a pad- 
dock, making it as large as he can 
conveniently, and if possible, immedi- 
ately adjoining the stable in which he 
is kept, so the colt can run in and out 
at will. If he will do this, he will get 
better gains on him and keep him in 
much better condition. 





VALUE OF MANGELS AND RUTA- 
BAGAS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to your article on mangels 
in the Farmer of October 2ist, would 
submit the following: Mangels and 
Swedes, although bulbs, and apparent- 
ly of the same cellular construction as 
potatoes, are quite different. Take the 
cell of a potato and you find that the 
contents is starch. Take the cells of 
both rutabagas and mangels, and you 
will find the contents of the cells is 
largely water. 

There is a tremendous difference in 
the feeding values of the different vari- 
eties of manr Is and Swedes, particu- 
larly of the mangels. It is safe to say 
that practically all globe mange!s are 
of much lower feeding value than the 
intermediate or tankard type. This is 
found on microscopical investigation 
to be due to the fact that the cell walls 
or tissue are thinner in the case of the 
globe mangels than in the intermedi- 
ate or tankard types, and although 
there is a certain amount of woody 
fiber, especially when the bulbs have 
been over-forced by nitrogenous ma- 
nures, still this largely determines the 
feeding value, as it is in the cell walls 
that the saccharine matter is found. 
The work of breeding and improving 
has been directed to the thickening 
of these walls to enhance the feeding 
values. , 

As soon as the labor problem is 
solved, there can be no doubt but that 
stock feeders will turn to raising man- 
gels and rutabagas for feed purposes, 
as stock fed too much upon corn cer- 
tainly becomes too much overheated 
and their internal organs are practi- 
cally burnt up. While no one can say 
there is anything like the food value 
to roots that there is to corn, still 
roots have certainly a great place in 
the rations which ought to be provided 
for cattle. 

In the fall and spring, the European 
dairyman depends to a very large ex- 
tent upon roots for the food of dairy 
herds, from which he does everything 
possible to secure a maximum return 
of milk. 

HENRY PEARSON, 

Warrington, England, 
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mths LAND 


We have 5,000 acres of the best land in Colorado, 
with plenty of water for irrigation, which we offer to 
farmers ready for the plow in tracts of ten acres and 
upwards. 20 per cent down, balance 7 annual pay- 
ments. Soil is ideal for sugar beets, alfalfa, wheat, 
oats, garden truck, plums, cherries and ema}! fruits. 
This land is within a few miles of Colorado Springs, 
v here you have a cash market for your crops. The 
svilisarich, deep loam and the climate is ideal. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


giving full particulars and reasons why our liberal 
sale plan should interest you. Write today. 


The Fountain Valley Land & Irrigation Co. 
519 Exchange Bidg. Colorado Springs, Colo. 


5 RANCH BARGAINS 


in Musselshell Valley, Montana. Thiree 
to eight miles from Ryegate. Milwaukee 
road runs thru several. Lands level to 
rolling. Plenty grass. Partly fenced. Wat- 
ered by Musselshell river, creeks and 
springs. School lands adjoining can be 
rented. 45% to 70% plow land. Splendid 
investment. 2650 acres, $13 per acre; 2500 
acres, $11.26; 2620 acres, $11.75; 1640 acres, 
$14.50; 168 acres, $17.25. One-fourth cash, 
balance in 6 years at6% annually. Lib- 
eral discount for cash or half cash. Which 
one do you want! Full particulars free. 
Single sections ranching land, $8 per acre 
upwards. Write today. 


Wheelock & Wheelock, 50 Watkins Bikg., Fargo, WN. D. 


MINNESOTA FARM 


160 acres of Kandiyohi County land, 
located 7 miles from Willmar 








1% mile from a smal! station: well improved; 125 
acres under cultivation. l’rice 654 per acre; easy 
te ms, 

Fur further particulars inquire of 


A™IERSCN LAND CO., WILLMAR, MINN. 


LAND BARGAINS IN EMMET AND 
DICKINSON COUNTY, IOWA 


110 acres improved, ¢80 00 an acre, 
liv acres Improved, 640.00 an acre. 
1-5 acres improved, #77 50 an acre. 
4/)acres improved, #67.50 an acre. 
sO acres {mproved, @50.(0 an acre, 
l“acrea unimproved, #50 00 an acre. 
jacres unimproved, ¢62 50 an acre. 
Tis ls only a few of the bargains we have on our 
Vet. For further particulars, call on or write 


PENSON-PITCHER LAND CO,, Estherville, lowa 


! ocal representative wanted in every town. 
y 


The Bargain 


Choice Farm in Red River Valley, Minn. 
Fine improvements, four flowing wells, splendid 
water, good house, horse barn 80x32. cattie shed 90x 
21. calf shed, hog shed, fine granary 45x24, Black- 
emifth shop. 1,520 acres and every acre tillable. Rich 
soll; no sand. #30 peracre met. Good terms. Write 
t' e owner, 
a. W. PITTS, 


600 CHOICE FARMS 


for sale in the famous Cornbelt and Blue 








Alton, lowa 





@rass region. Write for the largest list 


ever printed in lowa. 


J. E. HAMILTON, 


The Honest Land Man, 
Successor to Hamilton Bros. 


N. E. Corner of Square, WANTERSET, IOWA, 


3 Farms for Sale 


in South Central lowa 


One hundred and sixty acres, three miles from Ry. 
station; good improvements. Two hundred and 
forty acres, two miles from Ry. station: fenced; 
pienty of water; no buildings. One hundred and 
twenty acres, two miles from Ry. station; good im- 
provements. This land must be sold to close an estate. 


C. B. McDONOUGH, Woodburn, lowa 
Korn — Klover = Krop 


Minnesota is the state—Montevideo is the towu— 
and we are the boys with the land thatgrows good 
cropa every year at right prices. Write us or call 
for full particulars 

CHOSBY, BURNIP & WHITE 











> ACRES, 4 miles of Garnett, Kansas; 125 
m= acres tillable, bal. meadow and pasture; 5- 
room house, barn and other outbuildings. i’rice $4u 
yor acre, 

. 80 acres, 4 miles Glenloch, Kansas: 55 acres fn 
enitivation; 14 story house, barn, etc. Price 84,000. 
SPOUN BROTHERS, Garnett, Kan. 


BARGAINS IN EASTERN KANSAS 


f you want one of our corn, wheat, alfalfa, clover 
ar q timothy farms,or ranches at lowest prices on 
1 4é bestterms, write for list and Kansas map. 

Lin K & KENT, 


FOR SALE—SPLENDID 240-ACRE 


stock and grain farm. Smooth prairie land. Deep 
eotl, good crops, pa- ture, meadow, spring water, or- 
chard, good bulldings. Location fine. Can divide. 
} alwtthowner. Price #55 per acre 





Burlington, Kansas 





c. L. BEWICK, Nevada, Vernon County, Missouri. 


ONLY A FEW 


Good Missourt Corn and Clover farms left at $40 to 
#0 peracre. Three crops pay forland. Easy terms. 
Peat ciimate; school and railway close. No crop 
fxilures. Freeliterature. E.T. THOMSON, 

(rawford Bldg., Sedalia, Missouri. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS 


If you want to become independent, buy yourselfa 
farm in Scott county, Mo., in the rich drained lands 
tl.at raise anything and raise it certain. All we ask 
is a chance to“ SHOW YOU.” Prices are very reason- 
able. Write me forliterature. F.8. Bick, Oran, Mo. 


lowa Lands For Sale '3 Horas 
890 per acre. Large I!st on request. Address 
BPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Klima, ia. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


FARM REPAIRS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Ordinarily, we farmers place no 
value on our time. In figuring the cost 
of anything we think only of the ac- 
tual money which we had to pay for it. 
We too often give little or no consid- 
eration to the time that is involved. 
Really our time is worth money. There 
are seasons in the year when time is 
worth more than it is at other sea- 
sons. There are two separate parts of 
the year when our time is worth a very 
great deal. Those two seasons are 
seed time and harvest. The wisest 
of us give considerable thought to the 
best method for saving time during 
these seasons. 

There is one method of saving time 
which we too often overlook. That is 
by preventing its loss. It seems to 
me that the two things which inter- 
fere most with our work during seed- 
ing and harvest are rain and repairs. 
We can’t, to any extent, control the 
loss of time due to rain, but we can, 
to a very great extent, control its loss 
by breakdowns. I well remember how, 
as a lad, when some machinery broke 
down, we always made a bee-line for 
the scrap iron pile. This was thor- 
oughly overhauled, to find, if possible, 
some bolt or casting by means of 
which we could toggle up the broken 
part. This means is very good to de- 
velop a lad’s ingenuity and resource- 
fulness, but it often loses a great deal 
of time. Not infrequently we were un- 
able to find the bolt or casting which 
was needed. 

This experience of boyhood and oth- 
ers of more recnt years taught me a 
lesson. My farm is equipped with a 
simple and inexpensive blacksmith 
shop. The shop contains nothing but 
a forge, an anvil, work bench, a few 
simple blacksmith and carpenter tools 
and a rather extensive assortment of 
bolts. Among the tools is a set of 
dies and taps for cutting threads on 
bolts and in nuts. 

This supply of bolts, in connection 
with these too!s, is about the best pay- 
ing investment I have on the farm. 
Until this was secured, we frequently 
had to do one of two things. When 
a bolt broke, we either had to stop 
that machine and probably a number 
of men until we could get to the little 
country town and get the bolt, or if 
they didn’t have it, send somewhere 
and get it or tie the thing up with 
fence wire. Now you know as well as 
I do that the first alternative is mighty 
especially when _ seeding, 
harvesting or making hay, and often 
the second alternative will, in the long 
run, waste just as much time as 
though we had stopped completely un- 
til bolts could be secured. While, on 
the other hand, it only requires a few 
minutes to hurry to the shop, get the 
bolt needed, or, if there is none there, 
take one and cut it down to the proper 
length, or take a piece of round iron 
and make a bolt, and get back and fix 
your machine. When hours mean dol- 
lars and days mean hundreds of dol- 
lars, as they do in seeding and harvest, 
this simply equipped shop is invalu- 
able, and really I think it develops 
one’s ingenuity and resourcefulness 
just as much as does the wire fence 
and the scrap iron pile. 

So much for the shop. There is 
another way of preventing loss of time. 
It isn’t always a bolt that breaks; 
sometimes it is a casting. You can't 
make many of these in your shop; you 
have to send for them. Now there are 
two ways, as I look at it, to prevent 
the loss of time due to the breakage 
of castings in your machinery. One 
of these is to buy machinery whose 
manufacturers have transfer houses 
with complete lines of repairs as near 
to you as possible. Another is this: 
When you do buy machinery, get a few 
repair parts which are most apt to 
break. Keep these on hand, to be 
used in case of breakage. For instance, 
when buying a binder, get a few extra 
sections for the sickle, a few extra 
links for your different drive chains, 
some extra slats and slat staples, or 
even an extra set of canvas. When 
vou are buying a mower, get a few ex- 
tra sections for your sickle, two or 
three or four new guards, and a new 
sickle driver. If you are buying a 
traction engine, get a few extra bush- 
ings and such other repairs as a good, 
conscientious repair manager will tell 
you are most apt to be needed. 
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100 Bushels of Corn an Acre 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 


million dollars. 


Why raise corn on land in the 


North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 


can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And with the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters. 


Let me send you our illustrated booklets and learn what 
can be done in a country where fertile lund can be purchased 
cheaply and where there are 312 working days a year. Low 
round-trip fares Ist and 3d Tuesdays each month. ($9) 


G. A. PARK, Gen't Ind. and Imm. Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


Room 205, Louisville, Ky. 











GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


TO BUY 50,000 ACRES FARM LAND NEAR THE TOWN OF GRANDIN, CARTER CO., MO. 











ALSO TOWN LOTS AND BUILDINGS IN THE TOWN 


The Missouri Lamber & Mining Company, who built and owned this manufactur- 
ing village, which for over twenty years had a population of fifteen hundred people, have cut the 
large sawing timber and removed their mill. The town has Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 


churches, a public library and a good school. 


The Company are now selling lots and farm lands adjoining, adapted for general farming, datry- 
ing and stock raising, besides being in the fruit beltof the Ozarks. ‘These lands are what is known 
as ct-over land, but have considerable timberand good grazing. Splendid location for creamery and 
cheese factory. PRICE from five to fifteen dollars per acre, and lands fartber from town as low as 
three dollars per acre. Homeseekers’ excursions on first and third Tuesdays of 
month. Round trip fare from Kansas City, $15.35, good for 25 days. GU AND 
SEK. IT WALL PAY WOU. Call upon or address 


J. M. McGHEE, 


GRANDIN, MO. 











MINNESOTA FARMS 


In the Land of**Bi 


Red Clover.”’’ We are offering some spectal bargains in wild and improved 


lands, within 75 miles of Mianeapolis, long time and easy payments. Soil, clay loam; soft water; timber for 
fuel, fencing and building material. Uuexcelled for mixed farming and dairying. Mapand booklet free. 


Agents wanted. 


M. E. RUTHERFORD & CO., Mora, Minnesota. 








The slight investment which I have 
in my shop, my bolt rack, and the few 
extra engine and machinery parts that 
I have on hand are money well spent. 
I lose nothing but the interest on my 
investment. They are things that I'll 
have to have some day, and if I have 
them on hand when needed, the time 
that is saved by not having to send 
away for them will far more than pay 
the interest on the money that is in- 
vested in the whole outfit. 

There isn't a machine used on the 
farm—I don’t care who manufactures 
it—but what some day is going to 
need a repair. The manufacturer 
knows, from his years of experience, 
what repairs are most apt to be need- 
ed. My advice is that in buying any 
piece of machinery of any material im- 
portance, you go to the manager of 
the repair department of the company 
that manufactures that machine, ask 
him to make out a list of the parts 
which are most apt to break, look over 
the list carefully, think whether or not 
you will be able to toggle them up in 
case they break, and then make a judi- 
cious investment in, at least, a few of 
those which are most likely to break. 
Don’t let him load you up with a car- 
load of stuff, because some fellows are 
conscienceiess enough to do it if they 
have a chance, but on the other hand 
don’t be penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
By saying to go to the manager of the 
repair department, I don’t necessarily 
mean to go to the factory; write him. 
A letter will do almost as much good 
as seeing him face to face. 

Going back to the subject of a shop 
on the farm, it hasn’t been so very 
long since I was a lad on an Iowa 
farm. I haven’t grown so old that I 
can’t see things from the boy's side. 
Consequently I believe that a simple, 
inexpensive work shop containing both 
blacksmith and carpenter 
prove to be one of the most successful 
methods possible of keeping the boy 
on the farm. There isn’t one farm boy 
in ten million but what likes to 
monkey with tools and machinery. If 
you give him a few simple tools and a 
dinky old shop somewhere in a dis- 
carded cow shed, where he can make 
a few models of perpetual motion ma- 
chines and one or two flying machines, 
and incidentally learn a whole lot 
about blacksmithing and machinery, 
he will take a great deal more interest 
in farm life and in the machinery that 
is being used, will do much of the re- 
pair work himself, will save a good 
many dollars of repair bills and save 
lots of time, and he will be about the 
happiest boy in seven counties. 

JAMES A, KING. 
Floyd County, Iowa. 


tools will” 





DEHORNING HEIFERS. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“IT have twenty-five head of yearling 
and two-year-old heifers which I want 
to keep for breeding purposes. The 
larger ones are bad about horning the 
small ones. Would you advise de 


ow 


horning, and if sc, when and how? 


These heifers can be dehorned any 
time after the flies are gone for good 
this fall. The best way is to get some 
one who makes a business of it to 
come with his chute and take off the 
horns. If there is no one in that neigh- 
borhood who does this, it will be neces- 
sary to build a dehorning chute and 
secure a set of dehorning clippers and 
go at it. 


You Can’t Fool Farmers 


in search of good land by trying to sell them farms 
in a country that can’t back up its claims. In CaLL- 
aAWay Country, Mo.. we can show blue grass equal 
to old Kentucky, corn fields that compare with Illl!- 
nois and Iowa, and wheat ground that ylelds like 
the Dakotas, to say nothing of raising mules, cattle, 
hogs dnd sheep. Prices right. Write, for catalog. 
W.Ed. Jameson, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


FOR RENT 


TWO BUTLER COUNTY FARMS 


160 and 215 acres; well improved; 4 miles from town. 
Can eell tenant stock and outfit on easy terms. Also 
lowa farms for sale. ROBERT HUNTER, 
Sioux City and Kelsey, lowa. 


(> SOUTHEASTERN NEBRASKA <0", 


320 acre wheat, corn and alfalfa farms for 
sale, #75 to $100 peracre; best part of Nebraska; 
truthfully represented. Write English orGerman. 
J. E. Greene, Jansen, Jefferson Co., Nebraska. 





























“S40 PER ACRE i 
is what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farmer is 
taking from hisland this season, notwithstanding the 
drouth. Come and invest in beautiful Southwest 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the lowaline. Prices right.” 

BURT I. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 


Minnesota Farms 


Write for list. 
Willmar, Minn. 





for sale. 


LEW!IS JOHNSON, 
3 HIGH CLASS IMPROVED NORTHWEST MO. FARMS 


for sale—corn, clover and blue grass land. Your 

choice $75 per acre. Write for particulars. 
BAZEL J. MEEK, Owner 

P.O. Box 307 > Chillitothe, Mo. 








sell farms in Oceana, the best county in the 
U, S.; fruit, grain and stock. Write for list 
J. D. 8. Hanson, Hart, Mich. 
\ ICHIGAN FARMS-—Al! sizes and prices. 
4 : 


sy terms, near good schools, churches, R. 
Seobe 1 : The Evans, 





D., telephone, clay loam soil; lst free. 
Hout Co., Fremont, Mich. 


Qaxp FOR LIST AND MAPS ‘fine southers 
Minnesota farm lands. C. K. Brown Lan 


Co., Madelia, Minnesota. 


{OOD SOUTHWEST LOWA FARMS for 
G sale. Rightprices, rightterms. Write a 
you want. Stearns Land Co., Creston, 1a 


Wwe have a fine list of improved farms for ooke. 
Write for our lst and particulars. Cc. Be 
Brown Land Co., New Richiand, Minn. 
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"WHAT IS HUMUS? 

Professor Cyril Hopkins, of. the Ag- 
ricultural College of Illinois, delivered 
a lecture some time since, dealing in a 
most interesting and instructive way 
with some of the great soil facts, 
among them the part that humus plays 
in crop production. As reported in 
the Bloomington Pantagraph, which is 
usually very accurate, he said: 

“IT am to speak of the value of hu- 
mus. I ask you again, don’t let us 
live in tradition or in notions or in 
theories, but deal with facts. Many 
peopie seem to have a notion that hu- 
mus is the great factor in crop produc- 
tion, and if a farmer had good humus 
he could grow a good crop. This is a 
vague notion. That is one of the 
greatest mistakes in agriculture. Hu- 
mus is not all-important. Crops are 
not made of humus. Humus, for its 


own sake, furnishes nothing to feed 
plants. It is merely a tool to help 


make plant food available, to help hold 
moisture and liberate plant food. It 
has no part in feeding plants so long 
as it remains humus. 

“Another thing that people confuse 
with humus is decaying organic mat- 
ter. Organic matter includes the vege- 
table and animal matter that accumu- 
lates in the soil, almost exclusively 
vegetable matter. Humus is that part 
of organic matter that is resistant to 
decay—the part that remains of or- 
ganic matter after it has lost its form. 
Humus is the black mass in which 
you cannot tell the cornstalk, oat 
straw, or what it was. What is of very 
much more value than humus is decay- 
ing organic matter. It is the action 
you get in the process of making hu- 
mus that is the most valuable. It is de- 
caying organic matter that is valuable. 
The humus itself is very inactive. Hu- 
mus bas been in the soil for hundreds 
of thousands of years, and will remain 
there yet.” 

Inasmuch as most differences of 
opinion among men grow out of a dif- 
ferent understanding of the meaning 
of words, we are somewhat puzzled to 
know just what particular meaning 
Professor Hopkins attaches to the 
word humus. It is defined by Webster 
as follows: “That portion of the soil 
formed by the decomposition of ani- 
mal or vegetable matter. It is a valu- 
able constitutent of soils.” 

As we make no pretensions what- 
ever to a knowledge of agricultural 
chemistry, we have been comparing 
the views of Profesor Hopkins as re- 
ported with those of other authorities 
on soils, in order to understand pre- 
cisely in what sense these authorities 
are accustomed to use the word. 

Professor Burkett, director of the 
experiment station of Kansas, has the 
following: “When you _ incorporate 
humvs in the soil you add a plant food 
material to the soil and supply at the 
same time.a forecful working agent 


that makes available food constitu- 
ents.” With Professor Burkett humus 
is a plant food. Professor Hopkins 
says, “Humus, for its own sake, fur- 
nishes nothing to feed plants.” In 
closing his work on soils, Profesor 
Burkett says: “You can never farm 


successfully without the co-operation 
of humus; for it is the backbone and 
life of the soil.” 

Doctor Hilgard, of California, one 
of our most noted authorities on soils, 
Says: “Since soil humus is doubtless 
the chief depository of soil nitrogen, 
the main source from which, through 
the process of nitrification the nitro- 
gen supplied to plants is derived, its 
content of that element is consequent- 
ly a matter of great interest.” Evi- 
dently, Doctor Hilgard does not use 
the word humus in the same sense as 
Professor Hopkins. 

Another noted authority on soils is 
Piofessor Harry Snyder, of the Agri- 
cultural College of Minnesota. In his 
book on Soils and Fertilizers, he has 
a great deal to say about humus. The 
following is his definition of the term 
as he uses it: “The term humus is em- 
Ployed to designate the most active of 
the organic compounds. It is the ani- 
mal and vegetable matter of the soil 
in intermediate forms of decomposi- 
tion. * * * The term humus, unless 
qualified, is a very indefinite one.” 

He gives us an analysis quoted by 
Hillgard of eight samples of purified 

umus ash from productive prairie 
gees in which we notice that the ash 
ge = cent of the humus, and 
aad ateoe =, 1.2 per cent potash, 
rare pony — 12.36 per cent 
is an i Pv pg that even 

as a good deal to 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


do with crop production, according to 
this authority. 

He also gives us the result of dif- 
ferent methods of farming upon the 
humus, showing that a soil which con- 
tained in its state of original fertility 
3.32 per cent of humus, .3 per cent of 
nitrogen, .04 of phosphoric acid, with 
a water holding capacity of 48 per 
cent, after being cropped in corn for 
thirty-five years had the humus con 
tent reduced to 1.8 (nearly one-half), 
the nitrogen to .16 (about one-half), 
and the phosphorous to .01 (about one- 
fourth), and the water-holding capacity 
reduced from 48 to 39 per cent. 

Evidently Professor Hopkins does 
not mean decaying organic matter, as 
he particularly distinguishes between 
the two. We are not clear just what 
he does mean. One thing is certain: 
Our scientists, if they would make the 
plain farmer understand, must come 
to some agreement upon the use of a 
term of such importance as the word 
humus.- 

What mystifies us most is his con- 
cluding sentence: “Humus has been 
in the soil for hundreds of thousands 
of years, and will remain there yet.” 
But is it not true that soils, even the 
blackest, do lose their color by culti- 
vation? Is it not true that the soil 
in any ordinary road, where the vege- 
table matter has been washed out by 
rains, is a different color from that of 
the well-cultivated field adjoining? Is 
it not true that the better farmed the 
field is, the darker the color? Does 
Professor Hopkins mean by humus 
what Hillgard and others term hu- 
mates, which he pronounces insoluble, 
and of which he says: “Doubtless 
these compounds contribute greatly to 
the conservation of the humus con- 
tent of soils, protecting it to a certain 
extent from exhaustion and also pre- 
venting excess of acidity.” 

We have been using the word humus 
to indicate the black mass of which 
Professor Hopkins speaks, and apply- 
ing the term humus material to vege- 
table matter added to the soil, wheth- 
er it be leaves, grass, roots of plants, 
manure or any other decaying animal 
and vegetable matter. We have urged 
that the supply of this matter be main- 
tained by crop rotation, by the turning 
under of grasses, and by the applica- 
tion of manure, believing that it is one 
of the essentials of good farming. In 
fact, it increases both the water ab- 
sorbing and water holding capacity of 
the soil, keeps the soil particles apart, 


and thus promotes the development of 1 


root growth. 





A STUDY OF CORN. 


Mrs. Anna E. McGovern, of Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, in a late issue of the Jour- 
nal of Education, has given an illus- 
trative lesson on corn, from which we 
copy some of the questions. This les- 
son, of course, is intended for use in 
schools where there is more or less 
teaching of the elements of agricul- 
ture. We quote it for use in the home. 
We wonder how many of the boys 


who have been working in the corn’ 


fields can answer these questions. 
They may possibly set the older folks 
to thinking also, and that’s one reason 
why we publish them. The questions 
are as follows: 

(1) What kind of roots has the 
corn? 

(2) How far do the roots extend 
into the ground? 

(3) Study the brace roots found an 
inch or more above the ground. Of 
what use are these to the plant? 

(4) What is the work of the roots? 

(5) What is the height of the corn 
plant? 

(6) How many joints on a stalk? 

(7) Are the joints the same dis- 
tance apart throughout the entire 
length of the stalk? 

(8) Does the stalk break more eas- 
ily at or between the joints? 

(9) What is the work of the stalk? 

(11) Have you any reason for think- 
ing that the corn belongs to the grass 
family? 

(14) Where do the bases of the 
leaves clasp the stalk? 

(15) How does this arrangement 
benefit the corn stalk? 

(16) Find the growth (rain guard) 
at the base of the leaf, that prevents 
the rain from flowing down between 
the stalk and the clasping leaf. If 
water should get in between the leaf 
and the stem, how might it injure the 
plant? . 

(17) What is the work of the leaf? 





(18) What kind of flowers has the 
corn plant? 

(19) What would be the result if the 
tassels were cut Oo as soon as they 
were formed? 

(20) Is there 
each kernel? 

(22) How are the ears arranged on 
the stalk? 

(24) What is the difference between 
the outer and the inner husk? 

(26) What birds frequent cornfields? 

(28) How long does it take corn to 
mature? 

(29) What 
corn plant? 

(30) Why are pumpkins not planted 
in cornfields as commonly as_ they 
were in former times? Has the intro- 
duction of the corn harvester anything 
to do with it? 


a thread of silk for 


are the enemies of the 





GRASS GROWING EAST AND WEST. 

When in New England last spring, 
we found, in conversation with scien- 
tists, that their theory of grass grow- 
ing was quite different from that pre- 
vailng in the west. They apply ma- 
nure and fertilizers directly to grain 
crops, and use the remaining fertility 
for the production of grass. The farm- 
ers of the west usually apply the ma- 
nure to grass lands, and use the fer- 
tility thereby developed for the pro- 
duction of grain crops. 

It is the opinion of the eastern sci- 
entists that there is a waste of value 
when manure is applied to meadow or 
pasture, both by the formation of am- 
monia, which escapes into the air, and 
by washing during heavy rains; and, 
furthermore, that unless the manure 
is well decomposed it interferes with 
a full stand of grass. They insist, 
therefore, that manure should be ap- 
plied to grain land and incorporated 
with the soil as soon as possible. 

Western farmers insist that after 
the manure has been scattered over 
the pasture or meadow there is no 
fermentation, and, therefore, no loss 
of ammonia; that loss by washing sel- 
dom occurs, never, in fact, except 
when the manure is applied on a sheet 
of ice; that vegetable matter multi- 
plies when manure is applied to the 
grass; and, furthermore, that it is im- 
practicable, under western conditions, 
to apply it to the corn, and often un- 
desirable in the case of small grains; 
and that the farmer can not take the 
time before planting his corn to spread 
manure over his field and then disk 
it in. 

Which of these two reasons is scien- 
tifically correct does not matter much, 
for the simple reason, as above stated, 
that under western conditions the ap- 


plication of manure to corn just before ” 


planting, and then cultivating it in, is 
utterly impracticable. 

There is another point in dispute be- 
tween the eastern and western scien- 
tists. Eastern scientists contend that 
manure should not be applied to clo- 
ver, claiming that there being an abun- 
dant supply of nitrogen in the manure, 
the clover does not utilize the free ni- 
trogen of the air; and that clover 
should be forced to use this air nitro- 
gen by withholding from it surplus ni- 
trogen in the soil. These may seem 
to some of our readers to be rather 
fine points, while others are deeply 
interested in just such points as these. 
Hence from time to time we bring 
them out. 





A PIG FEEDING QUESTION. 


A Missouri correspondent raises an 
interesting question when he asks 
which would be the most profitable 
in pig feeding—to make the pigs ready 
for market as soon as possible, or to 
rough them along to an older age and 
then fatten. 

Pigs, especially spring pigs, should 
be rushed to a marketable size as soon 
as possible. During the early months 
of a pig’s life the object in feeding is 
to grow a good framework of bones 
and muscle and with well-developed 
internal organs. A ration of corn alone 
will not do this. Neither will a ration 
of pasture alone. What we want is a 
ration of corn and oil nieal, skim milk, 
shorts, or some other protein supple- 
ment, and pasture. The oil meal, skim 
milk or shorts, whichever is used, fur- 
nish the protein and mineral matter to 
make a large framework well covered 
with muscle. Pasture develops the 
digestive capacity. When at the end 
of four to six months of the pig’s life 
we have secured an animal with a 
large, bony framework well covered 
with muscle and with a well-developed 
digestive capacity, we have a pig 
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LARGE IOWA FARM 


WILL DIVIDE 


into three farms of 220, 300 and 445 acres. Entire 965 
lies smooth. Over 750 acres perfectly drained; 
balance easly drained; splendid outlet. No waste 
land on entire tract. Soil a rich, blackloam. No 
better corn land iniowa. Improvements worth about 
$15,000, consisting of geod 12-room house, jarge barn 
with basement, splendid granary, good hog house, 
implement shed and other buildings, alllarge. Never- 
failing water. 


Four good towns within 2 to 4 miles. 
Three railroads. 
I feel sure the man who wants to buy a good farm 
will be quick to appreciate the bargain I offer’ ere if 
he will look the land over. Write meatonce. Address 


OWNER v>' station Des Moines, lowa 
IOWA BARGAINS 


80-acres, half mile from town, Fayette County, 
good laud, good improvements. Price $90 an acre 
31,5 Our more will handle this. 

12) acres, 4 miles from two raliroad towns, partly 
tiled, a good farm, wellimproved. $100 an acre, will 
carry $7,500 at 5%. 

160 acres, Buchanan County, two miles from town. 
Level land, excellent improvements. Price $75 an 
acre. 

16) acres, 3 miles Independence, one of our best 
farms, good, large Improvements, will sell at a bar- 
gain, favorable terms. 

240 acres, near Sumner, Bremer County, black 
corn land, wellimproved; price right, easy terms. 

8c) acres, 2 miies from town, T'elaware County, a 
first class corn land, one of the best places on our 
list. Will sell at a bargain on good terms. 

Send for pictures of these farms and our new cata- 
logue of 75 other farma, some for exchange. 
NORTHERN 10WA LAND COMPANY, 

independence, lowa 


210-Acre Farm—$2,700 


Livestock, Crops and Tools Included 

Six good cows, a horse, plow, cultivator, horse hoe, 
corn planter, cream separator, maple syrup evapo- 
rator, quantity of corn, oats. potatoes, barley, apples, 
and hay to winter the stock thrown in if taken im- 
mediately with this fine big farm; only % mile to 
school, mach!ne-worked fields, pasture 30 cows ; 1,000 
cords wood, lote of timber, 100 fruit trees, 2-etory 10- 
room house, piazza, 50-ft. barn, sugar house, all in 
good repair. maple shade; everything for $2,700, part 
cash, Further details of this and other big low- 
price farms, page 24, ‘‘Strout’s Biggest Farm Bar- 
gains, just out, copy free. Station 2687, E. A. Strout 
Union Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FINE STOCK FARM 


of 440 acres In the best dairy section of northern 
Wisconsin, 100 acres under plow, 160 acres brush 
land, easily cleared, balance wild pasture with con 
siderah'e timber, soll clay loam, slightly rolling sur 
fice. small frame house, fine frame barn, 40x60, with 
stone husement, 4 mile from school, 7 miles from 
ety of 2000. Best markets, Price for immediate 
8 le,@l5 reracre. Liberal terms. 

J. D. THOMAS, Spooner, Wisconsin 














JEW Country Spence by Railroads— 
4 G-eatest general farming district known tn 
Texas; fine climate; Frisco and Santa Fe raliroads 
botiding through our lands. Write for information. 
Ricugy-DeFxreestr Lanp Co., Ft. Worth, Texas. 


DES MOINES HOME FOR SALE 


Ten-room house, in best of location. One block 
from high school. Within walking distance of bus!- 
ness district; also on street car line. Deep ict. A 
bargain forsome one. Address for full particulars, 
«. R., care of Wa‘laces’ Farmer, Des Motnes. 











weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, and 
one which it will be,very profitable to 
rapidly fatten during the next two 
months. We would then finish this 
hog for market as rapidly as possible, 
feeding a ration of corn and oil meal, 
tankage, or some similar protein sup- 
plement. Ten pounds of corn to one 
pound of tankage, or seven pounds of 
corn to one pound of oil meal, is about 
the right proportion at this period of a 
hog’s life. When corn is very cheap, 
corn alone fattens hogs to very good 
advantage; but larger gains, and at 
present prices cheaper gains, can be 
put on by using oil meal, tankage, or 
some similar feed to balance the corn. 

We say, by all means, get a hog 
ready for market as rapidly as pos- 
sible, but remembering that the earlier 
months of a hog’s life must be given 
over mainly to obtaining growth of 
bone, muscle and internal organs. At- 
tain this growth rapidly and complete- 
ly by the use of corn, pasture and pro- 
tein supplement; then push the hog,to 
marketable weight as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the use of more corn and a 
smaller amount of protein supplement. 
To “rough” hogs along when they are 
young is to lose the advantage of the 
very economical gains which can be 
put on at this time. When hogs are 
four to five months old they will put 
on a pound of gain for three pounds 
of dry grain, or even less. But when 
a hog gets ten to twelve months of age 
it takes from ten to twelve pounds of 
grain to put on a pound of gain. Te 
“rough” hogs along in preparing them 
for market is a mistake. The Utah 
station found it very unprofitable to 
feed hogs a very light ration early in 
life and then to rapidly finish them off 
with a heavy grain ration. In fatten- 
ing hogs, dealing with the question 
from the feeder’s standpoint only, and 
not considering market prices, the 
most profitable method is to grow 
them as rapidly as possible from birth 
to a marketable size. 
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MAINTENANCE OF THE FARM 
HORSE, 

Some time since the Minnesota 
Stockman published a paper by Thom- 
as Cooper, on the cost of keeping 
horses on the farm. It contains much 
information worth considering in these 
days of high-priced feeds, and we are 
reproducing the major part herewith: 

“The maintenance of the horse con- 
stitutes one of the heavy costs of 
farming, and on the northwestern 
farms is practically as expensive as is 
the labor of the men on the farms. 
This being true, the cost of farm prod- 
ucts, the profit or loss from the farm, 
may be materially affected by the cost 
of maintaining the work horse. 

“Six important items enter into the 
cost of maintenance and finally into 
the cost of horse labor: food, labor ex- 
pended in care, shelter, depreciation, 
interest on investment and sundry ex- 
penses, comprising service of a veteri- 
nary, shoeing or similar expenses. Of 
the six mentioned, that of food is of 
the most importance and comprises the 
largest percentage of the total cost. If 
only the food used, while actually at 
work was taken into consideration the 
cost would be comparatively low. But 
in order to have motive power avail- 
able at seed time and harvest, the 
farmer is obliged to feed and house 
horses throuh seasons of practical idle- 
ness. 

“As the result of carefully carried 
out statistical ginvestigations by the 
Minnesota Experiment Station it was 
found that the average cost of main- 
taining the farm horse in 1904 and 
1907, inclusive, was $90.39 in the 
southeastern part of the state, $87.01 
in the southwestern and $75.08 in the 
northwestern part of the state. The 
cost of food makes up practically two- 
thirds of this amount. 

“The comparatively high cost is in 
spite of the fact that the horse on the 
farm performs a comparatively small 
amount of labor during the year. The 
same records show that the average 
horse worked 977 hours p.r year in 
the southeastern part of the state, 
1,040 hours in the southwestern, and 
1,025 hours in the northwestern part 
of the state. This gives an average 
working day of about three hours, and 
is far from attaining the efficiency of 
the horse. Many teams employed in 
the heaviest kind of work in cities per, 
form twice and three times this amount 
of labor annually. 

“It is well understood that an animal 
works to the best advantage when fed 
sufficient food to support and main- 
tain the body and to furnish food for 
the labor performed. If the horses cov- 
ered in the investigation in the south- 
eastern part of the state are taken as 
an illustration, we find that their aver- 
age daily ration for the year consists 
of 19.4 pounds of roughage and 14.3 
pounds of grain. This quantity of food 
is sufficient to support a horse at the 
most severe kind of labor the year 
around. When it fs considered that 
these same horses average but a trifle 
over three hours of work per day, we 
must conclude that the farm horse is 
generally overfed and that the over- 
feeding occurs in the winter when the 
work is lightest. 

“Further data show that during the 
winter months of December, January, 
February and-March, a season of com- 
parative idleness, each horse received 
an average of twelve pounds of grain 
and sixteen pounds of roughage daily, 
a quantity sufficient to suppori a horse 
at hard work. 

“The item of food, then should be 
carefully looked after, for here the 
greatest waste is likely to occur. This 
is especially true during the inactive 
season. Few experiments have been 
carried on at the various experiment 
stations as to the best method of feed- 
ing the work horse during the idle 
period. This offers a most inviting field 
for a study of the economies which 
may result through proper methods of 
feeding. The saVing of three or five 
pounds of grain pei day means the sav- 
ing of from tree to five cents per 
horse; the substitution of a cheap for 
an expensive food ma, easily save one 
or two cents per day. These are small 
items truly, yet if one were operating 
a power plant and was shown how to 
pave five cents daily per horsepower, 
he would institute the method at once. 

“During the comparatively inactive 
winter season a horse should not re- 
ceive to exceed eight pounds of grain 
and sixteen pounds of hay daily. Such 
a ration would have resulted in the 
saving of four pounds of grain daily, or 
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practically four cents per day over the 
feeding practiced on the average farm. 
Similar economies may be well intro- 
duced_in the summer season. 

“The possibilities of substitution of 
grains for the horse are seldom thor- 
oughly understood. It is generally be- 
lieved that no grain is equal to oats as 
an eflicient food for horses. Under 
market conditions as they have pre- 
vailed for several years past, corn is a 
cheaper food than oats. The Ohio Ex- 
periment Station has compared the ef- 
ficiency of corn-fed horses with those 
fed on oats. Preliminary conclusions 
are that, ‘Corn-fed horses endured hard 
work during the hot weather as well 
as did oat-fed horses. The use of corn 
to the exclusion of other grain for a 
period of forty-eight weeks was not 
detrimental to the health of the horses 
—neither did the use of corn for work 
horses induce laziness and lack of en- 
durance, nor did the use of oats induce 
increased spirit and endurance.’ It was 
further found that ear corn was prac- 
tically as efficient, pound for pound, as 
oats. 

“A decided saving might be made 
on many farms by a slight study of 
methods of feeding. In the averages 
previously stated at least 1,000 pounds 
of grain and three-fourths of a ton of 
hay could have been saved on each 
horse fed. This would amount to from 
$12 to $20 per animal—an economy 
that means a clear profit to the farmer 
and likely an increased efficiency to 
the horse. 

“The cost of labor used in caring for 
the farm horse is not high, and is one 
of the lesser items entering into the 
cost of maintenance. The cost of care 
has ranged from $11.85 per animal in 
southeastern Minnesota to $19.68 in 
northwestern Minnesota. Undoubtedly 
the convenience of food and water sup- 
ply and the less severe winters have 
made the difference in favor of the 
southeastern part of the state. Few 
economies can be instituted in lessen- 
ing the average cost of care. This is 
something which must be worked out 
on each individual farm, and is decided 
by the great number of little things 
which assist or hinder in work. For 
example, on many farms the water sup- 
ply is so inconveniently located that a 
great loss of time occurs in just the 
simple but necessary matter of water- 
ing the horse. 

“Shelter is necessarily an expensive 
item in the northwestern states, yet 
many barns are so poorly planned that 
the cost of shelter is much higher than 
it should be. An expensive barn does 
not necessarily indicate a good one. 


~ We find barns in the state that shelter 


stock at an investment running from 
$20 to $150 per head. 

“Three items enter into the cost of 
shelter: interest on the investment, re- 
pairs, and depreciation. In this part 
of the United States the sum total of 
the three will represent about ten per 
cent on the annual investment. For 
example, if a barn shelters stock at an 
original investment of $40 per head, 
the annual cost of shelter per head 
would be $4, ten per cent on the in- 
vestment per head. 

“Most barns constructed to-day are 
built by the rule of thumb, by local 
carpenters who have given little or no 
attention to economical construction in 
relation to capacity. A new field is 
open here to the architect who is as 
conversant with the economics of agri- 
culture as most architects are with the 
economics of other industries. It is al- 
together probable that within the next 
fifty years many farm buildings will be 
reconstructed, not because of their size 
or lessening values, but because they 
are not efficient producers. Their cost 
is such that too heavy a fixed charge 
is made against the stock sheltered. 
Here, then, is a most interesting as 
well as complex problem to so plan 
buildings that will be of the greatest 
efficiency. A building, like a field, is 
most efficient when most productive. 
The product of a barn is shelter. 

“The working life of the farm horse 
is between ten and fifteen years. As 
an investment, a certain charge must 
be made yearly which shall be suffi- 
cient to cover the original cost of the 
animal at the termination of the use- 
fulness. Such a charge is termed de- 
preciation, or a replacement charge. 

“The average investment in work 
horses on the statistical routes is $870 
per farm. Thus, if based on a working 
life of ten years the depreciation would 
be $87 yearly. In computing the cost 
of horse labor on the routes, however, 
depreciation has been figured at the 
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If You’re Going to Build Fence 
Don’t Use Wocd Posts 


Write for Farm Cement News Nos. 7 and 8 which give full 


information for building concrete fence posts. 


Concrete, if 


properly mixed of UNIVERSAL Portland Cement, sand and 
gravel, makes posts which settle fence troubles for all time — 
they will not rot and will not burn. You ought to use cement 
in everything that you build on the farm. If you are thinking 
of building anything, write us and we'll help you. 


For Information How to Build 


Plain Concrete Walks and Floors 
— write for Farm Cement News 
No. 4. 


Concrete Foundations—write for 
Farm Cement News No. 5. 


Concrete Troughs and Tanks— 
write for Farm Cement News 
No. 6. 


Concrete Silos—Write for Asso- 
ciation Bulletin No. 21. 


The Following Special Plans Sent to Any Farmer 
Upon Request 


No. 1—Concrete Sidewalks 
No. 2—Concrete Troughs 
No. 3—Concrete Porch and Steps 


Address the nearest office of the Company 


UNIVERSAL "tive; COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PITTSBURG 
Northwestern Office: 




















Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school. 
ing taught by instructors of unquesiionable ability. 
tional Stork Show. 
full particulars. 


CAREY M. JONES. Pres. 
ORVAL A. JONES, Mer. 


No failures where students apply themselves. 
Winter term opens December 5th, following Interna- 


Tuition includes free admission to the show. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 


Every branch of auctioneer- 


We are anxious to send you catalog with 


2856 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 








rate it has actually occurred, so has 
been affected to some extent by the 
rise in prices during the past few 
years. This charge has averaged $5.56 
per horse in southeastern Minnesota. 

“Some managers plan on escaping 
this charge by using young horses only 
and keeping them on the farm while 
increasing in value and selling at the 
age when they can obtain the maxi- 
mum price. This method is satisfac- 
tory if one is a good horseman, al- 
though there is somewhat of a ques- 
tion as to whether the other charges 
are not enough greater to make up for 
the depreciation charge. 

“Under the head of sundry expenses 
are the varius items which occur from 
time to time, such as medicine or the 
services of a veterinarian. Shoeing is 
another item which depends largely 
upon locailty. On some farms many 
horses never have a shoe on their feet, 
on others the horses are kept shod 
through the greater part of the year. 
These expenses have averaged $1.82 
per head. 

“The actual cost of maintaining the 
farm horse for a year, exclusive of the 
cost of shelter, but including harness 
depreciation, which may be termed 
horse furnishings, as determined and 





averaged from farms in the southeast- 
ern part of the state, follows: 


Interest on investment ......... $ 5.54 
Depreciation ............2eceee: 5.56 
Harness depreciation .......... 2.10 
DN Fis deecdca cae cd dcdas ene wes 1.42 
Cea knecele ein ones en enek ns 63.49 
ERECT ECT OT OT TCT TT 11.88 
Miscellaneous expenses ......-- 40 

NE onio04snidaadnddccadsiows $90.39 


“In southwestern Minnesota the an- 
nual cost has averaged $87, and in 
northwestern Minnesota $87.07 per 
horse. The total cost will vary 02 
each farm, but the items here shown 
represent the averages and practice of 
a large number of farms for several 
years, and may be taken as indicative 
of common farm practice. On one of 
these items at least—that of food— 
every farmer should be able to save 
money. Economical feeding is as high 
an art with horses as it is with the 
dairy cow, and is as much needed. 





When a stamp refuses to stick, 
moisten the gummed edge of an ul 
used envelope, rub the back of the 
stamp over the moist gum, and attach 
at once. 
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THE DECLINE OF RURAL POPU- 
LATION. 


In the opinion of Henry J. Waters, 
president of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, as expressed in an 
address before the Interstate Exposi- 
tion, at Joplin, Missouri, recently, the 
startling decrease in the rural popula- 
tion of Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, and 
the other agricultural ‘states is due, 
primarily, to these conditions: Amer- 
ica is drifting toward the stupendous 
blunder of Great Britain in creating a 
land-owning class to be supported by 
tenants. 

Unless checked—and President Wa- 
ters suggests a remedy—this will re- 
tard the improving of rural conditions, 
in which is included better homes, bet- 
ter schools, and a more comprehensive 
system of rural education; prevent 
road building and seriously discourage 
the scientific cultivation of restricted 
areas from which would come in- 
creased yields. 

The cost of living must be reduced 
by improved methods. of production 
rather than by reduced profits to the 
producer. 

The decrease in rural population in 
the states referred to, President Wa- 
ters said, “is due, mainly, to emigra- 
tien to Oklahoma, Texas, Canada, etc., 
and to the fact that so many farmers 
of the states affected have moved to 
town to enjoy the better social, edu- 
cational and religious advantages. 

“To those who have kept in close 
touch with the agricultural situation 
this decrease in rural population is not 
surprising. We have seen our agricul- 
tural exports decline rapidly within 
the last five years, and the price of 
foodstuffs rise steadily, despite good 
crop yields, the country over. Months 
azo it was pointed out that this could 
be due to no other cause than that too 
few people were on farms, and too 
large a proportion of our total popula- 
tion was in cities and towns. 

“Of course, this condition of affairs 
is temporary, and will soon correct it- 
self. It is exceedingly important, how- 
ever, that we give careful attention to 
the fundamental cause for this exodus 
from the farm to the city, and employ 
the proper means for correcting it at 
this time and for preventing its recur- 
rence in the future. 

“It does not so vitally concern the 
agricultural population as it concerns 
the consuming public in general, for 
so long as there is a shortage of pro- 
ducers and a surplus of consumers, 
prices are bound to be satisfactory to 
the producer and unsatisfactory to the 
consumer. 

“Agricultural practices must be im- 
proved so the farmer may derive a 
reasonable profit at the same time that 
he sells his products to the consumer 
at prices that he can afford to pay. 

“On the surface, the reason for so 
many people leaving the farm in Mis- 
souri, Iowa, etc., is that land has risen 
in price rapidly in the corn belt with- 
in the last five years. This has forced 
the man of small capital who wanted 
to buy a rural home to leave this re- 
gion and go to Oklahoma, Texas, west- 
ern Kansas, or Canada, where land 
values were lower. 

“The man who owned the land sud- 
denly found his property valuable be- 
yond his dreams, and was immediate- 
ly tempted to cash in, so to speak. He 
well knew that at the prices for farm 
products to which he had been accus- 
tomed, and under the system of farm- 
ing with which he was familiar, his 
and would not yield a reasonable re- 
turn upon the money for which he 
could sell it. In other instances there 
was awakened in the owner a desire 
to exchange his limited acres of high- 
priced land for a larger holding of 
cheap land in the west or south, in the 
hope of reaping a benefit of a rapid 
and decisive rise in its value such as 
had occurred in his smaller holding. In 
many instances the farmer had, in the 
era of good crops and satisfactory 
Prices, accumulated a surplus fund, 
With which he bought out his neigh- 
boring farmer, and thus doubled his 
land holdings, his neighbor moving to 
town or to some other state, his house 
on the farm in many cases remaining 
vacant. In a still larger number of 
Cases the farmer found himself sud- 
denly wealthy enough, under the new 
regime of land values, to live in com- 
fort in the county-seat town or in the 
City, and to give to his family social 
and educational advantages which the 
country had not afforded. Many young 
men hesitated to engage in farming 
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with land selling at $100 an acre, who, 
with land worth $25 an acre, would 
have chosen agriculture as a business. 
In short, the high price of land, the 
fear that it might decrease in value, 
and the conviction that it would not 
further increase in value, has forced 
many young men into other profes- 
sions who would otherwise have be- 
come farmers. Much of our best agri- 
cultural land has passed into the hands 
of capitalists and city and town busi- 
ness men. On farms where formerly 
lived the owner now lives the tenant. 

“This does not mean that the farms 
in these regions have been abandoned, 
as in New England, for the most 
marked decrease in rural population 
in Missouri is in the northwestern por- 
tion, the best agricultural section of 
the state. Likewise, the decrease is 
shown in the best agricultural regions 
of Iowa, and, as already pointed out, it 
is true of some of the best agricultural 
counties of Kansas. It is a case of the 
land being valuable enough to support 
the owner away from it and in town, 
and therefore, the better the land, the 
more certainly will this be accom- 
plished. Therefore, I repeat the state- 
ment I made at the outset, that the 
farmer of the Mississippi valley needs 
a neighbor, and, above all else, that 
neighbor must be a good farmer. 

“The real reason, however, for this 
exodus from the farm must be sought 
in the condition of rural life itself. If 
the people generally believed that 
country life possessed the business op- 
portunities and attractiveness of town 
and city life, there would be plenty of 
people to take the places of those who 
left the country for other states or for 
the town. If the schools, churches, 
roads, social and home conveniences 
had reached the same development in 
the country as in the city, there would 
not be complaint of lack of sufficient 
people on the farm. 

“Added to this situation is the ex- 
tremely ,unfortunate fact that the dif- 
ference between city and country life 
in these respects is greatly exaggerat- 
ed in the public mind. The people of 
the ccuntry largely overestimate the 
advantages of city life, and fail to cor- 
rectly comprehend its disadvantages 
until it is too late to change their con- 
dition, while the people of the city 
enormously exaggerate the difficulties 
and drudgery of country life, and fail 
to appreciate its great and peculiar ad- 
vantages. 

“This trend cityward is to 2 great 
degree due to the half education that 
has prevailed in the rural districts, 
giving farm boys and girls glimpses 
of a more attractive city life, without 
teaching them at the same time how 
they may attain such a life at home. 

“The important thing to be decided, 
then, is how to keep young men and 
young women on the farms, so that 
the average intelligence of the farm- 
ing community may not be lowered. 
The remedy will be to improve the 





rural school, erect within riding dis- | 


tance of the home of every boy and 
girl in the rural districts a first-class 
high school in which agriculture, man- 
ual training and home economics are 
taught; the rural church must be 
strengthened, developed and redirect- 
ed, and the country road must be made 
passable in comfort the year through. 

“We do not need additional immigra- 
tion to this country of the class we 
have been getting in the past. 
need immigrants of the sort that we 


grants should be selected on the con- 
tinent of Europe rather than in Castle 
Garden, New York. 

“One very important way in which 
the returns from the farms in the best 
agricultural regions of America may 
be largely increased is in developing 
for the farmer a home market for his 
wares. At the present time the con- 
suming population is too far removed 
from the producing population. The 
Iowa or Missouri farmer, with an east- 
ern city for his market, can grow only 
corn, wheat, hay, cattle, hogs, and sim- 
ilar products, which give employment, 
in the main, to adults, and produce a 
limited amount of food per acre. With 
a home market, intensive farming may 
be practiced, materials grown which 
produce enormous yields per acre, but 
do not bear long transportation. Un- 
der one system of husbandry, 160 acres 
are required to support a family. Un- 
der the other, ten acres are ample. 

“With the producer and the consum- 
er widely sepdrated, as they now are, 
there is also a tremendous waste 
through the cost of getting the mate- 
rial to the consumer. B. F. Yoakum, 
president of the St. Louis and San 
Francisco Railroad, is authority for the 
statement that farmers in Texas, Lou- 
isana and Arkansas cannot get more 
than two and a half cents a pound for 
their rice, while the consumer in New 
York pays ten cents a pound for this 
material. A carcass of beef for which 
the farmer of Kansas gets less than 
fifty dollars will cost the consumer 
more than a hundred dollars. The pop- 
ulation of the country should be dis- 
tributed with due regard to the capac- 
ity of the country to support it. There 
is a stupendous waste in having the 
cotton grown in Texas manufactured 
into prints in Massachusetts and then 
shipped back to Kansas or Iowa for 
use, while the people in New England 
who manufacture this material must 
be mainly fed from the harvests of 
our fields. It is requiring too much 
transportation, too much handling, to 
get the products of our fields to the 
table of the consumer. 

“The farmer is the only individual 
of large economic importance in our 
country who is not compactly organ- 
ized for his protection and progress. 
He buys and sells and conducts all of 
his business operations as an individ- 
ual, without any regard whatever to 
his neighbor or to his fellow farmer 
in any portion of the country. There- 
fore, when he has a load of hogs or 
a bushel of wheat to market, he must 
accept, without recourse, the price for 
these wares fixed by a compact organ- 
ization of merchants or manufacturers. 
Co-operating, he might easily become 
independent of such organizations, at 
the same time that he increases his 
efficiency as a producer.” 





MORE ABOUT THE MOLE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For a long time agricultural writers 
in general have been trying in vain to 
convince intelligent farmers that the 
little ground mole is strictly a carniv- 


*orous animal, and that he will starve 


We do | 


to death rather than eat grain of any 
kind. Every wide-awake farmer knows 
and is satisfied in his own mind that 
Mr. Velvet Coat will follow the planter 
and take much of the corn that has 
been planted, which is surely no small 
aggravation. Most writers are of the 


| opinion that the mole is in pursuit of 


may profitably put on our farms. This | 


means they must be intelligent, well 
educated, have capital, and the sort 
of experience that will keep them in 
sympathy with country life and en- 
able them quickly to adopt the Amer- 
ican viewpoint and American methods. 
It should be kept in mind that the for- 
eigner is Americanized more slowly in 
the country than in-the city, and the 
wrong sort is a far greater menace to 
society when in the open country than 
in the closely guarded city. 

“To attract such immigrants would 
mean to establish offices in different 
parts of the country, to induce the 
right sort of people to come here and 
actively to discourage the wrong sort 
from emigrating to America. Care 
would, of course, need to be exercised 
in directing these people to that part 
of the country where they would be 
most likely to succeed. For example, 
a different farmer should be selected 
for the Ozark region of Missouri from 
that of the short-grass country of Kan- 
sas. The several states and the federal 
government might profitably co-oper- 
ate in this important enterprise. Immi- 








bugs and worms, following the corn 
row simply because the way has been 
made easy by the heel of the planter, 
and not because he cares for the-corn. 
The corn (they say) is taken by field 
mice that follow up in the runways of 
the mole, which we are led to believe 
is more of supposition than fact. We 
are of the opinion that a mouse would 
starve if it was confined strictly to the 
tunnel of the mole. There is ofttimes 
a bounty on gophers, but none on 
moles, notwithstanding the fact that 
the gopher is the lesser pest of the 
two. The mole may be truly spoken of 
as the farmer’s friend while eating 
bugs and worms, but on the other 
hand he is an enemy while after the 
seed corn. 

In your issue of October 14th, J. B. 
Burris, of Putnam County, Indiana, 
tells how to get rid of moles, by feed- 
ing them poisoned corn. We never 
tried this experiment, but believe it 
would sure get them. Writers say 
that it has been proven very clearly 
and decidedly that a mole will not eat 
corn, by putting one to the test in a 
tight box and seeing him starve to 
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death with plenty of corn at his dis- 


posal. It would be equally true in the 
case of a captured wild canary in the 
midst of plenty of the best variety of 
bird seed; death would probably re- 
sult from fear, homesickness, or a 
broken heart; like a fish out of water, 
death would be cértain. 

For some time past I have been 
anxious to try an experiment with the 
mole in order to prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that he has a good 
appetite for corn, and that he will eat 
it whenever he is fortunate enough to 
find it. Recently my opportunity came 
when I unearthed a fine, plump speci- 
men where he was at work near the 
barn driveway. I selected a close box 
about three feet long, eighteen or 
twenty inches wide, and fourteen inch- 
es deep, filling it about one-half full of 
moist soil. I then put ten grains of 
corn in each corner of the box, and 
- about the depth corn is generally 
planted. The box was then properly 
covered and weighted down, so that 
there was no possible show for him to 
get out or for mice to get in. I then 
left him undisturbed for four days, to 
use his own judgment as to eating the 
corn or starving. On making careful 
examination I discovered that not one 
grain of the forty placed in the box 
could be found, which was, in reality, 
no surprise to me, but only a more 
convincing proof of my former asser- 
tion, that a mole does eat corn. 

W. C. HASTIE, 

Warren County, Iowa. 





NEW KIND OF CLOVER FARMING. 


J. T. Wilson, of Scott County, had 
corn yields from 65 to 90 bushels per 
acre last year, and his average was 
70 or 75 bushels for all the corn on his 
1,500-acre farm. Forty acres where a 
corn, corn, wheat and clover rotation 
was followed averaged 90 bushels, 
while just across the road another 
man’s field which had never grown 
clover made 30 bushels. A heavy sec- 
ond growth of clover eighteen to twen- 
ty inches high, was plowed under, six 
inches deep, the last of May, where 
the big yield was secured. Second bot- 
tom land farmed no more than twenty 
years, disked once or twice, harrowed, 
planted, two and three kernels per hill, 
weeder once, four cultivations. 

Mr. Wilson has had some striking 
results from clover and rock phos- 
phate on one sixty-acre field which 
had been in corn almost continuously 
for fifty years or more, until the yields 
were reduced to about thirty-five bush- 
els per acre. He plowed under a heavy 
second growth of clover on twenty 
acres of this field in December, 1908, 
and applied 1,000 pounds per acre of 
rock phosphate; and‘the forty acres, 
in pasture, was given a light dressing 
of manure and 1,500 pounds per acre 
of rock phosphate before plowing in 
the spring of 1909. With this treat- 
mént and good cultivation the yield 
was doubled—70 bushels per acre— 
while opposite it was tenant land, nat- 
urally the same, which yielded but 30 
bushels per acre. 

On another farm, Mr. Wilson re- 
deemed a bad spot of ten or twelve 
acres which would not.give good 
yields of wheat or corn, by plowing 
under a big crop of clover with a half 
ton per acre of rock phosphate. The 
yield jumped to 75 bushels per acre, 
the best in the field. A twenty-inch 
catch crop of clover was plowed un- 
der on the rest of the field, and with 
thorough disking and four cultivations 
the field averaged 75 bushels, leaving 
out some sandy places. 

For two years Mr. Wilson has fol- 
lowed the practice of turning under 
whole crops of clover, even when he 
could get $12 or $15 a ton for the hay. 
And he believes that he gets 200 to 300 
per cent returns for plowing under 
even a catch crop of clover. He is out 
nothing but the seed and labor and 
gets a large increase in the following 
corn yield. Clover is sown as a catch 
crop in all small grain; he had 200 
acres of such last year, most of which 
made two tons per acre.—lIllinois 
Farmers’ Institute. 


OwlBrand Cotton Seed Meal 


41-43% Protein Guarantecé 
Standard for35 years. Corn can't replace cotton seed 


meal. Animals ne«d Protein, Feed & balanced ra- 
tion. Write for our booklet, ‘Science of Feeding.” 


F.W. BRODE & CO., § Memphis, Tenn. 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS FOR 
IOWA, 


The following report by the Census 
Bureau gives partial figures concern- 
ing lowa’'s agricultural wealth: 

Comparisons between the 1910 and 
1900 totals for lowa show many re- 
markable changes. While there have 
been noticeable decreases since 1900 
in the total number of farms, farmers, 
owners, part owners, total acreage, 
improved acreage, etc., on the other 
hand those are greatly overshadowed 
by extraordinary increases in the 
value of land, buildings, and imple- 
ments, and in the expenditures for 


labor, which range from 51 to 122.7 
per cent. 

From 1900 to 1910, according to Di- 
rector Durand’s statement, the total 
value of lowa’s farm land alone rose 
from $1,256,752,000 to $2,799,025,000, an 
increase of $1,542,273,000, or no less 
than 122.7 per cent; the value of all 
farms, including that of their build- 
ings, increased from $1,497,555,000 to 
$3,253,719,000, a gain of $1,756,164,000, 
or 117.3 per cent; and the value of the 
buildings alone rose from $240,803,000 
to $454,694,000, an increase of $213,- 
891,000, or 88.8 per cent. The value 
of farm implements and machinery rose 
from $57,961,000 to $95,273,000, a gain 
of $37,312,000, or 64.4 per cent; and 
expenditures for labor from $16,376,- 
000 to $24,732,000, an increase of $8,- 
356,000, or 51 per cent. : 

It is expected that later data will 
show that the number of people em- 
ployed on the Iowa farms did not in- 
crease, therefore the reported increase 
in the total expenditures for labor 
represents approximately the relative 
increase in the wages of the individual 
farm laborer. 

The total number of farms dropped, 
during the decade, from 228,622 to 
216,807, a decrease of 11,815, or a trifle 
over 5 per cent. This falling off in 
the number of farms is one that has 
been anticipated by all students of ag- 
ricultural conditions in lowa, and is 
believed to correspond quite closely 
with an anticipated decrease in the 
rural population of the state. 

The number of farms operated by 
white farmers decreased from 228,395 
to 216,603, the amount being 11,792, or 
5.2 per cent; while the diminution in 
the number of colored farmers was 
frome 227 to 204. 

The number of farms cultivated by 
their owners fell from 116,188 to 195,- 
698, a decrease of 10,490, or 9 per 
cent. Those cultivated by part own- 
ers decreased from 28,988 to 26,531, 
the difference being 2,457, or 8.5 per 
cent; while those reported as being 
cultivated by a partnership of owners 
and tenants decreased from 2,129 to 
621, a loss of 1,508, or 70.8 per cent. 

The farms operated by tenants in- 
creased from 79,736 to 82,039, a gain 
of 2,303, or 2.9 per cent. There was 
also an increase amounting to 21.3 per 
cent in the number of farms operated 
by hired managers. In 1900 there were 
1,581 such farms, while in 1910 the 
number is 1,818. 

The farm acreage reported in 1910 
is 33,905,000, as compared with 34,574,- 
000 in 1900, a decrease of 669,000 
acres, or 1.9 per cent. This decrease, 
in the opinion of the Census Bureau, 
probably represents a less perfect 
enumeration of land in the several 
townships owned by people residing 
in other townships, due to the change 
in the census date from June Ist to 
April 15th. Much of this land is in 
pastures and meadows, and intended 
for lease, but, at the date of the enu- 
meration in April, it had not been 
leased for 1910 and was therefore un- 
occupied and unreported. 

The improved acreage of farms also 
decreased, but in smaller proportions 
than the total acreage. The improved 
land reported in 1910 numbered 29,- 
467,000 acres, while in 1900 the acre- 
age reported was 29,898,000, the de- 
crease amounting to 1.4 per cent. 

The expenditure for fertilizers in 
Iowa has never been very large, and 
Was smaller in 1910 than at the census 
of 1900, decreasing from $337,000 in 
1900 to $107,000 in 1910, a drop of 
68.2 per cent. The census in 1910 gse- 
cured information for the first time 
relating to the amount expended by 
the farmers for the purchase of feed 
for live stock; this was $18,575,000. 

Of the 216,807 farms in Iowa, there 
were 108,034, or nearly one-half, on 
which all the work of cultivating them 
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reduces food waste. 
cow give an increased mess. 
lieves many of the minor ailments of farm animals, 

Dr. Hess Stock food is sold on a written guarantee. You, Mr. Farmer, can add to the 
health and profitable condition of your farm stock by using Dr. Hess Stock Food. The 
dose is small and fed but twice a day. 


P1090 Ibs., $5.00; 
* «26 Ib. pail, $1.60. 


Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
from the Ist to the 10th of each _month—Dr. Hess 


. D., D. V. S.) will _p Z 
scribe for your ailing animals. His 96-page Veterinary Book free for the asking. Ss 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A 
chickens for market and shortens the moulting period. How? By increasing the power of digestion so that 
more food is given to egg production and flesh forming and /ess wasted in the droppings. It cures gapes cholera, 
roup, etc. A penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls one day. 


1% Ibs. 2Sc.; mail or express 40c.; 5 ibs. 6Oc.; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


D® HESS STOCK FOOD 


formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.)—is nota ration, nor intended to take the place of ration. 
It is a digestive tonic which increases milk flow and flesh forming. 
only—to assist in the better digestion of ration—to convert morecorn, oats, bran, hay and fodder, 
into juicy beef, fat pork, sweet mutton and rich milk. ; 
and gives them needed strength to stand the strain of heavy feeding. It increases appetite. It 
It shortens the time required to fat a steer for market. It makes 2 milch 
It puts farm teams and show horses in A-1 condition and it re- 


Send 2c stamp and mention this paper. 


Except in Canada and Extreme West and South. 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free. 


Except in Canada and Extreme West and South. DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 


and jnctant Louse Killer. Free 


fills the empty egg basket—forces young chicks 
to early maturity—fats old fowls and young 


Sold on a written guarantee. 
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Make Farm Profits Greater 


It is an actual statement of fact—proved by the successes of thousands 

of farmers—that “the Dr.Hess Idea”’ of feeding farm stock makes farm profits 

This idea teaches that “a poor ration, we// digested, is better than the best 
ration, poorly digested.” In other words—good digestion is the one important thing in feeding 


It is given for one purpose 


It acts directly on the digestive organs 
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was performed by their owners; while 
the number reporting the expendi- 
tures for labor, as stated above, was 
108,773. The majority of the farms 
purchased no feed for live stock; the 
number that made such purchases was 
81,269, and the number that expended 
money for fertilizers only 1,746. 

The land reported in farms consti- 
tutes 94.7 per cent of the area record- 
ed by the government surveyors of the 
state. The variation between the sur- 
veyed area and the land reported in 
farms is quite uniform for nearly all 
the counties; the farm land reported 
being in most counties between 2 and 
6 per cent less than the surveyed area. 
The counties showing a greater varia- 
tion have considerable areas of wet 


or hilly land. 


The complete comparative summary 
follows: 





"961.000 
$16,376,000 
$337,000 
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WANT TO RENT FARM 


With or without stock, by an Illinois man, sober 
and can furnish the best of reference. Would take 
position as foreman On largefarm. Have farmed and 
fed cattle, hogs and lambs in Illinois for 20 years. 


Address 
A, 921 East 9th Street, York, Nebraska 
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A FARMER'S LETTER 
Shreve P.O., R.F.D. No,1,Craigton,O. wanted where 
| Your fence is O. K. and I am well sented. Write quick for desira- Write ustoday. Letters promptly 


satisfied with it. All my neighborssay ble territory. 


THE FARMERS’ FENCE CO.;. Box 07 Bellefontaine, Ohio 


it can not be beat for the money. 
O. L. CAYHOE. 


FARMERS’ FENCE 


Fits Hill and Hollow Perfectly 


Easily = up and easily stretched to suit any condition. 
ard-drawn, spring-steel wire heavily and uni- 
formly galvaniz 
will last a lifetime and will stand a tremendous 
strain as effectively as a stone wall, because it is 


h 
“The Knot That Cannot Slip” 


This not only prevents the galvanizing being marred at points of 
contact, but also insures a strong, durable, neat looking fence, free 
from uneven meshes. i 5 

It is all made in our own factory from highest grade materials 
and every foot of it is covered by an unlimited guarantee. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Dealers and farmer agents 
we are not repre- log and name of nearest dealer. 


mst weather conditions, It 


as no protruding ends to snag animals 


SAMPLE KNOT FREE 


Together with our latest cata- 


answered. 




















the line wire. 
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The Gordian Knot 


It Will Not Untie—Cannot Slip 


It has no ends to rust and cannot untie as it is formed of 
The stay is confined to the knot—makes slip- 
eae yy uniform spacing and great strength. 

efore you stretch another rod of any kind of fence, it would 
pay you to investigate the 


Gordian Knot, Wire Fence 


—Ends Your Fence Troubles— Costs Ne More Than the Ordinary 

Gordian Knot Poultry, Rabbit, Hog, Cattle and Farm Fence is 
made of the best grade Bessemer Steel Wires, specially heavily 
galvanized to resist rust, possessing the durability and strength to 
withstand the hardest usage. After you have tried a few rolls, 
you cannot be persuaded to buy any other kind. 

Sold By Dealers Everywhere 

Write for our descriptive booklet—we will also send one of our 
handsome Gordian Knot Stick Pins, absolutely free, if you will in- 
clude the name of your dealer—our offer not good without dealer's name. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 























Dept. H St. Louis, Mo. 


















3i Cents aRod 


a vawae For 18-in. 14 3-4e for 22-in. Ho 
a Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 a-4e 
for 32-inch; 25¢ for @ 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 48-inch Poultry 
fence 28 1-2e. Sold on 30 days 
2 trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.66 Catalogue free. 


PZZ5 wor toe mUNcIES IHD, 


FENGE #isareest 
Made 
of High Carbon Double Stre: 
Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
© pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 
poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box 32 Winchester, indiana. 


























































































POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED. 


ANTED—MEN WITH ORIGINAL IDEAS— 

Ideas have made fortunes. If your invention 

has merits, lose no time in turning it into money. 

Our free booklets tell how. From the first step in 

patenting it to the actual sale of the patent. Write 

TODAY. Desk 557, Patent Development Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 








ANTED—A good, progressive farmer, with 
means to properly Care for one of the best half 
sections of land in Wells County, North Dakota, to 
either rent or buy on crop payment plan. 290 acres 
under cultivation, with house, barn and good well of 
water. Convenient to market towns, schools and 
churches. Write, stating ability and desire, to the 
owner, MARSHALL BRINTON, Fessenden, N. Dak. 


—— tight. 14 to 35¢c per rod. Sample free, Wepay 
The Brown Fence & WireCo., Dept. 72 Cleveland, Ohio j 





FARM FENCE 
133¢ts,arod 


cts. for 60-inch poultry fence, 
Sold directtothe farmer on - 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Special Larb wire, 80-red spool, 
$1.65. Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOX 26 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 








WemanufactureLawnendFarm Fence. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufa turers. prices. %° 
agents. Ourcatalog is Free. Write for it togay. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 9¢7 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


ROWN FENCE 


Strongest, most durable fence 
made. Heaviest, closest wires. Double 
galvanized. Practically indestructible, Stock 



















FOR SALE 


Nearly new elevator and coal business and cottage 
residence. Might take 120 to 160 acres in norther® 
Iowa or southern Minnesota. 

R. C. STURGEON, Clarion, Iowa 
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OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
Chicago, October 31, 1910.—The big 
crops have served to impart more activity 
to business, and manufacturers and mer- 
chants generally report larger orders for 
goods. The remarkably warm weather in 
recent weeks has held back orders for 
distinctively winter lines of merchandise, 
but they are now increasing in volume. 
At the banks rates of interest are firmer, 
with loans at 5% to 6 per cent. There is 
no marked change in the general features 
of the grain trade, and while rallies in 
prices take place from time to time, the 
undertone is" b peer to be bearish as a 
result of large stocks in sight and plenty 
of grain to palin forward later. It is true 
that farm deliveries of wheat in the 
northwest are reported to be the lightest 
seen on the new crop, both Minneapolis 
and Duluth receiving less wheat than a 
year ago, but Kansas City reports more 
Nebraska wheat coming there on account 
of the slow demand from the northwest. 
The United States visible wheat supply 
is steadily increasing and is much heavier 
than a year ago, the export outlet being 
insignificant on account of too high 
prices, and American millers are still 
imiting their purchases mostly to suffi- 
cient wheat to tide them over present re- 
quirements, as they expect to be able to 
buy at lower prices later on. Russia 
looms up as the big competitor in fur- 
nishing European importing countries 
with wheat, and other exporting countries 
are doing considerable seiling. December 
wheat has sold recently at 13 cents per 
bushel lower than a year ago, while May 
sold 6 cents lower. Seeding in the win- 
ter wheat belt has been going forward 
for some time, and the area is expected 
to be larger than a year ago. Total 
vorid’s stocks of wheat are far in excess 
of a year ago, and a shortage in storage 
room is reported abroad. Corn and oats 
are depressed by the enormous crops 
grown this year, and corn has been sell- 
ing about 12 cents per bushel cheaper 
than a year ago, while oats are the low- 
est in price seen in four years, with re- 
cent transactions 8 to 10 cents lower than 
a year ago. The corn crop is estimated 
at 2,057,000,000 bushels by Crop Expert 
Snow, and farm stocks held over at 158,- 
000,000 bushels, making a total available 
supply of 2,215,000,000 bushels for the new 
crop year, compared to 2,852,000,000 bush- 
eis a year ago. The supply is estimated 
as 546,000,000 ‘bushels greater than the 
average yeariy consumption of the last 
three years. A little new corn has been 
marketed already, and pretty good sup- 
pies are expected before many weeks. 
Farmers generaliy are making arrange- 
ments to do a great deal of feeding the 
coming winter, as they figure that the 
largest profits will be made by doing so. 
Cattle have been sent to market in ex- 
tremely generous numbers this fall, as 
farmers have been shipping lots of grass- 
fed cattle, while rangemen have been 
forced by the drouth to ship a large part 
of their holdings. Range reports agree 
that the smailest numbers of cattle will 
be wintered that has been witnessed for 
many years, but it is pretty certain that 
farmers will feed more cattie than usual, 
being impelled to this course by the in- 
creasing cheapness of corn and the abun- 
dance of forage. Naturally, there is a 
wide range in ruling prices, with choice 
ecrn-fed beeves bringing a substantial 
premium. Still they are selling much 
lower than a year ago, when as high as 
$9.10 per 100 pounds was paid for fancy 
beeves, while the commonest farm steers 
are selling much higher than at that 
period. Fat cows and heifers have been 
good sellers on the whole this fall, and 
so have good, heavy feeders that can be 
fattened and sent back to market in a 
short time, but country buyers have had 
fine opportunities for refilling their feed 
lots with light weight stockers on very 
reasonable terms. The western range 
cattle have sold satisfactorily on the 
whole, especially the better class, and all 
westerns competing with farm-fed stock 
have had a good outlet, being preferred 
by killers to natives of similar grading. 
Continued liberal receipts of cattle for 
still another week caused further dec!ines 
in prices for nearly all kinds, the bulk 
of the steers from feeding districts going 
at $5.50 to $7.50. The pvorer class sold 
at $4.35 to $5.50 and the better class of 
corn-fed beeves at $7 to $7.90. Very good 
steers sold as low as $6.50, while cows 
and heifers sold relatively well at $3.30 
to $6.50, with a sale of a carload of fancy 
littte Heerford heifers that averaged near 
500 pounds at $7. Canners and cutters 
soid at $2 to $2.25, bulls going at $3 to 
$4.90 and calves at $2.75 to $10 per 100 
pounds. Extremely large sales were made 
of stockers and feeders, the former going 
at 3..25 to $5 and the latter at $4.65 to 
$5.75, while a sale was made of twenty- 
three fancy 1,211-pound feeders at $6. 
Western range cattle were taken more 
readily than matives of the same class, 
Steers going at $4.20 to $6.65 and cows 
and heifers at $3 to $5.25. Milch cows 
Were fairly active at $30 to $70 each. 
Hogs are marketed freely or otherwise 
according to how prices are ruling, stock- 
men being quick to hold back after sharp 
declines. It is well known that matured 
hogs are not abundant anywhere, and 
there has been a big faWing off this year 
in packing operations at western points. 
Hogs continue to be marketed here and 
elsewhere much —— in weight than in 
former years, but within the last four 
weeks there has eg a marked and rapid 
falling off in this respect, the average 
Weight of the Chicago marketings being 
how 249 pounds per hog, compared with 
264 pounds four weeks ago, when the av- 
erage was the highest seen this year. The 
average is now the lightest of any time 
since July. A year ago the average 
Weight was 226 pounds; two years ago, 
<4 pounds, and three years ago, 240 
pounds. The consumption of hog prod- 
ucts is larger than might be expected 
With such extremely high prices ruling 
everywhere, sliced ham retailing in Chi- 
cago as high as 35 cents per pound, while 
in Omaha bacon retails for 40 cents a 
Pound. The greatest strength shown in 
the hog market is stil! in the lighter 
Weights, which are much the scarcest 
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and therefore in largest demand, while 
extremely heavy sows are first to weak- 
en and last to advance. Farmers®*are tak- 
ing the best of care of their thrifty, grow- 
ing pigs, and it is not expected that they 
will be hurried to market. There is a big 
demand in corn sections for brood sows 
and stock hogs, with very few offered, 
even at fancy prices. Larger receipts of 
hogs recently have made a much lower 
market, sales ranging at $7.80 to $¥. 
Sheep and lambs were marketed in 
phenomenally liberal numbers from the 
range country for several weeks in suc- 
cession, and the big feeder outlet for 
thin range lambs and yearlings was fully 
as remarkable. Recently large receipts 
from farm and range have shown up in 
Chieago and the Missouri river markets, 
but the range shipments have fallen off 
to a marked extent, and there has been 
a good gain in shipments from feeding 
districts. lichigan stockmen have been 
buying freely, and it is now certain that 
a great deal of feeding will be carried on 
in that state during the coming winter 
season. The worst feature of trade is the 
habit many inexperienced sheepmen have 
formed of sending back to market half- 
fattened flocks after feeding them spar- 
ingly for a short time. These shipments 
are usually sold at a loss, for they are 
really fit only for sending back to the 
country to be properly finished off. <A 
great deal more of this kind of marketing 
is expected, it being of annual occurrence 
up to cold weather. There is a very good 
demand for breeding ewes, and not 
enough are offered to go around. Most 
of the rangemen are making arrange- 
ments for carrying over their good breed- 
ers, and are shipping only their wethers 
and old ewes, retaining the younger ewes. 
Lambs have been selling at $4 to $6.50 
per 100 pounds for feeders from the range, 
with the best killers going at $7. Ewes 
sold at $2 to $4.25, wethers at $3.50 to 
$4.40, bucks at $2.50 to $3.25, and yearlings 
at $4.75 to $5.25. Breeding ewes sold at 
$4 to $4.75, and feeders paid $3.50 to $4 
for wethers, $4.50 to 5.25 for yearlings and 
$2.50 to $3.25 for ewes. 
Horses are active only occasionally, 
when the demand is apt to run mostly on 
heavy drafters, with every few weeks an 
order for high-class carriage horses for 
exportation, horses on the carriage order 
being quotable around $400 to $650 per 
pair. Drivers sold singly are worth 
around $150 to $300, with a slow trade 
usual'y and very few selling near the out- 
side figure. Express and wagon horses 
are in fair demand at $150 to $215, and 
feeders and loggers are sold at $160 to 
$210. Medium graded rafters sell at $170 
to $225, and 1,700 to 2,000- pound drafters 
f wanted by coal companies and others 
at $250 to $300, these selling $25 to $50 
per head lower ‘than at the best time last 
spring. Ww. 














Recent Public Sales 


McMASTERS’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 

Mr. C. J. MeMasters and others held 
their Short-horn sale at ‘Glenview,”” on 
October 25th. The day was ideal, and 
the offering sufficient to attract a fair 
crowd of Illinois breeders and farmers. 
The major part of the cattle were above 
the average found in auctions of this 
kind in character and condition; but the 
demand did not develop as strong as 
might have been expected. The yearling 
heifer, Victoria Maid, from Mr. McMas- 
ters’ offering, topped the sale at $425, 
going to I. M. Forbes & Son, of Henry, 
Ill., at that price. Thos. Stanton, of 
Aurora, Til., was the heaviest buyer, as 
he secured nine head of the best females 
in the sale. Mr. W. R. Baumgartner sold 
nine head for an average of $128. Oliver 
Swanson, of Altona, Ill, secured the 
choice white yearling bull, Golden Cum- 
berland, at $305. The sale proved a splen- 
did place to buy good Short-horns at 
moderate prices. The sale was conducted 
in a businesslike manner, and all were 
courteously entertained. A list of prices 
above $100 is given below. Colonel Carey 
M. Jones sold the cattle, working hard 
for the success of the sale. He was as- 
sisted in the ring by Colonels W. D. Les- 
ter and C. E. Cochran. 


cows. 
Golden Venus 6th, April, 05; Thos 
Stanton, Aurora, Ill. ...........$340.00 
Lady Duchess 2d, Oct., °05; Edw. 
Morey; Tomon, Mi. sscasccsescsixs 200.00 
Scottish Maid, Sept., °06; Thos. 
oe Perr rerrrrT Tr rrr eet 200.00 
Village Pride 2d, Feb., °02; Robert 
Botts & Son, Plymouth, IIll...... 125.00 


Orange Blossom sth, March, ’07; ; 
Cc. FE. Bentley & Son, Aledo, Ill. 155.00 
Red Missie, Sept., "08; Thos. Stan- 


WM Sis i anlicds on racket oe ewan sede 300.00 
Violet's, Pride 14th, June, ’08; S. B. 
eeawn. DOG, EE. svacdacescnns 125.00 
Roan Beauty, July, ’08; J. M. Boy, 
BO, Tile 604ine 0600 0800s seca deans 130.00 
Wedding Gift 40th, Jan., ’08; G. B. 
Theiss, Sublette, Ill. ........ coos 1235.00 
Bessie Secret, July, ‘07; G. B. 
TREE. 556 cia cyoesbinadagchkaee sins Ste 


Victoria Maid, March, ’09; I. M. 
Forbes & Son, Henry, Ill........ 
Victoria Heath, Dec., ‘08; Carpen- 
ter & Ross, Mansfield, Ohio.... 435.00 
Mina Maid 3d, Oct., °08; Thos. 


BRAGEOM. ncn ccdccrcteesecssoassene 175.00 
toseate Violet, Aug., °09; Thos. 

CIMA scnsccsevcewsestesinsnses 150.00 
Hannah Lee, Oct., 09; Thos. Stan- 

a Pear ore ee 100.00 
Violet's zassie, Oct., °09; Thos, 

Se errr erro rer he 100.00 
Princess, Sept., 9’8; Fred Fancet, 

Combate, TM. ac ccccccccsevavess 117.50 


May Bell 15th, Jan., 99: Cowden.. 110.00 
Mary Again, May, ’09; G. B. Theiss 150,00 
Rosalie 6th, Sept., °06; Geo. Cow- 


MOG Sicesadosasiedvreneanaess errr 135.00 
Beauty Spot 2d, Oct., °’07; Geo. 

Cowden ...c00s eae errr rrr 
Rose of Maple Grove, — 03; 

Geo. Zink, Buda, Ill. jimans 147.50 
Baron Secret, Oct., ’05; i: e. Pet- 

tit, Neponset, Ill. ..... vicvacncs See 

BULLS 


Glenview Magnet 5th, Dec., '09; C. 
DD. MecMasters, Altona, Ill........ 190.00 
Golden Cumberland, Sept., ’09; Oli- S 
ver Swanson, Altona, Ill. ....... 305.00 








Convincer, March, °09; James Mc- 
GURONE - 3.0's:s8 boen4s44524s00dss cancers 
SUMMARY. 
(McMasters’) 
30 females sold for $4,450; average, $148.30 
2 bulls sold for $495; average, 247.50 
82 head sold for $4,945; average, 154.00 
( Baumegartner’s) r 
7 head sold for $3895; average, $127.85 





ANDERSON & SONS’ ANGUS SALE. 

Messrs. R. M. Anderson & Sons’ initial 
Angus sale was held October 26th, the 
day following the Lakeside sale, and was 
well attended. Messrs. Anderson pre- 
sented their cattle in attractice condition, 
and the sale in al! its details reflected 
much credit on these gentiemen for their 
thorough, painstaking methods in con- 
ducting their breeding business. The 
show bull, Black Ivanhoe, that was a 
consistent winner at the different state 
fairs where exhibited this fall, was look- 
ing his best. His great size and smooth- 
ness were features to commend him. R. 
J. Godfrey & Son, of Osage, lowa, were 
the buyers, the price being $300, a very 
conservative one. His yearling son, Jade 
Royal, was good enough to command $250 
from the veteran breeder and feeder of 
International show steers, Mr. John Red- 
field, of Newell. Besides Black Ivanhoe, 
Messrs. Godfrey purchased an even half 
dozen young females, which were among 
the best in the offering, and they were the 
strongest bidders and buyers at the sale, 
securing, as they did, one Jilt, three 
Prides and three Blackbirds. The bull 
demand was light, although Messrs. An- 
derson had a very attractive lot to offer. 
Colonels Igo and McGuire conducted the 
selling. <A list of those selling for $100 
and over follows: 

FEMALES. 

Blackbird of Alta 5th, Jan., ’07; A. C. 


Binnie & Son, Alta, lowa.......... $165 
Blackbird 83d, Feb., '09; P. J. Dono- 
Hue, HOlbrock, 1OWS ...ccircccseccese 150 
Blackbird 86th, Feb., ’09; A. C. Bin- 
Pe Be MO. Ska sess einicsanedacwdshoe 105 
Blackbird 82d, Dec., ‘08; R. J. God- 
frey & Son, Osage, Iow@.....cccees 100 
Blackbird 84th, Jan., °10; R. J. God- 
SS rarer ere ree 130 
Eulima 22d, July, ’09; John Cash, 
POPHG, LOWS 600 cicosdcccseceeescne 195 
Esmeraida 5th, Jan., 09; James Bros., 
ee are ree ee 200 


° 
Esmeralda 3d, Aug., ‘07; Silas Igo, 


PRIRROIG, . TOE oo s-6 aetescce ens saen4n 100° 


Esmeralda 2d, June, ’07 (and c. calf); 2! 
Cc. A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa.... 105 
Pride of Blackstone 2d, June, ’08; 


: IE I No stance a9 ike oan 115 
Pride of Elchies 19th, Dec., '09; R. J. 
Se Ge TUN su iad Cxesbeseadcnnne 100 
Imp. Pride of Juneau, April, ’03 (and 
ec. calf); R. J. Godfrey & Son...... 160 
Gussie of Newell, Sept.,'09; C. M. Rus- 
arr eee 165 
Jilt 54th, Nov., 08; James Bros....... 150 
Jilt of Cherokee 2d, Nov., ’06 (and c. 


GSEs Ey, Fe MD oecicasettedocre 140 
Belle Eclipser of Newell, Oct., ’08; 
M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa.... 385 


BULLS. 
Black Ivanhoe, Dec., '04; R. J. God- 
a Oo "ee era odd amas . 300 
Ivanhoe’s Prince, Jan., ‘09; M. H. 
Cihska, Spencer, Iow@ ....c..ceese- 115 
Jade Royal, Jan., ’09; John Redfield, 
OWS, IOWE ccciccssscees jahaqesea eee 


SUMMARY. 
44 females sold for $4,222; average, $ 95.95 
6 bulls sold for $860; average, 143.33 
60 head sold for $5,082; average, 101.64 





CRAWFORD’S RED POLLED SALE. 

Not a very strong attendance was out 
to participate in the dispersion of the C. 
A. Crawford herd of Red Polls, which 
was held at Anthon Iowa, October 27th. 
The herd had not received any special 
fitting for the occasion, although the cat- 
tle were in good, thrifty breeding condi- 
tion. The entire forty-three lots cata- 
logued were disposed of at an average of 
$56.10 per head, but which does not begin 
to represent their value. J. R. Davis, of 
Norfolk, Nebraska, and H. Purdy, of 
Madison, Neb., were the heaviest buyers, 
the two taking ten head. 8S. R. Stauffer, 
‘of Correctionville, Iowa, secured four of 
the most desirable females, which will 
serve as foundation stock for a new herd. 
Other buyers were C. Larson and A. P. 
Johnson, of Castana, Iowa; A. Clausen, 
of Kiron, lowa; Riley Davis, B. F. Davis, 
Cc. Ashley, J. D. McNear and L. C. Moore, 
of Anthon, Iowa; A. M. Williams, ¥. Riser 
and W. A. Crawford, of Moville, lowa, and 
H. C. Clingensmith, of Pierson, lowa. Col. 
F. F. Luther conducted the selling, and 
he was assisted in the ring by Col. A. A. 
Lyle. 





SELLS & SONS’ DUROC JERSEY 
SALE. 


A splendid crowd of Duroc Jersey 
breeders and farmers attended the public 
sale held by W. 'M. Sells & Sons, at their 
farm near Indianola, lowa, October 25th, 
and, with the weather fine, Messrs. Sells 
had things coming their way in good 
shape. The offering was especially strong 
in the blood of this year's first prize lowa 
and Nebraska winners, and the demand 
was strong. A number of buyers were 
there from outside the state, a half dozen 
of the good ones going to Nebraska. The 
catalogued offering numbered fifty-one 
head, all but a few being spring pigs. 
These made an average of $47.25. In ad- 
dition to the catalogued offering some 
twenty extras were sold, and these extras 
sold as high as $70. Two head sold 
above $100, one being the spring gilt, 
Wonder’s Beauty, at $106, and the other 
the fall yearling, Crimson Golden Rod, 
at $105 They were full sisters sired by 
Crimson Wonder Again, and their dam 
was Messrs. Sells’ great brood sow, H. 
A.’s Queen, the mother of prize winners, 
including the first prize pig at Des Moines 
the past three years. None of this year's 
prize winners were included in the sale, 
the first prize pig and several other tops 
having been sold at private sale before 
this offering was catalogued. Mr. A. E. 
Swanson, of St. Edwards, Neb., secured 
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the two top priced gilts. Other Nebraska 
buyers of tops included H. H. Koenig, of 
De Witt, who got No. 15 at $85, and Put- 
man & Sons, of Tecumseh, who paid $80 
for No. 16, both getting fall Its sired 
by the champion, Crimson Wonder Again. 
The herd voar, Fancy Sensation, sold for 
the bargain price of $50, to M. Par- 
sons, of Carlisle, Iowa. Other lowa buy- 
ers of tops included C. Cottingham, of 
Weldon, who got No. 3 at $58; F. H. 
Wright, Chariton, Lot 4, at $46; J. W. 
McAdoo, Indianola, Lot 5 at $42; W. J. 
McLaughlin, Churchville, Lot 6 at $47 and 
Lot 39 at $28; E. R. Hickman, Irfdianola, 
Lot 7 at $43; W. G. Rowley, Cedar Rapids, 
Lots 8 and 31 at $75 and $39; H. S. Allen, 
Russell, Lots 9, 35 and 44 at $57, $36 and 
$30; W. N. Bartholomew, Indianola, Lots 
11 and 24 at $46 and $34; G. H. Cain, 
Granger, Lot 30 at $46; S. S. Mcliree, of 
Winterset, Lot 33 at $38; Mr. Peterson, 
Indianola, Lot 38 at $42; E. Pedicord, 
Perry, Lot 14 at rages Cc. W. Huff, Mon- 
damin, Lot 20 at $46; W. Davis & Co., 
Glenwood, Mo., got ie 14 at $47.50, and 
A. W. Lamb, of Petersburg, Neb., oe Lot 
36 at $38. Auctioneer F. F. Luther cried 
the sale. 





CROP NOTES. 

Knox County, Illinois, October 27.—The 
crops in this vicinity are good. Oats yield- 
ed from 46 to 71 bushels to the acre. Corn 
is fully matured now and promises to be 
a bumper crop. Hay was also good this 
year. There is about the usual number 
of shoats. Not so many cattle as in for- 
mer years. Some hog cholera reported 
around. Water is scarce, and many wells 
are becoming dry.—Claus G. Malmberg. 

Cherokee County, Towa, October 24.- 
In regard to the clover seed crop in this 
locality (southern Cherokee County) will 
say it is not very good—from one-half a 
bushel to two bushels, not over an aver- 
age of one bushel. I hulled eight acres 
of alsike and got forty-eight bushels; 
one and four-fifths acres of medium red 
and got five bushels and twenty-seven 
pounds. This had a little alsike in it. 
This was pastured until the 26th of May. 
The first crop yielded the most seed.- 
Cc. E.R. 


THIRTEEN CENTS A ROD 











20-in. Hog Fence 13 cents—46-in. Farm Fence 25 
cents —48-in. Poultry Fence 29 cents. Not cut 
and tied together, but a solid non-slipping 
woven fabric. (Note!llustration). 17 years of 
absolute satisfaction given. Ask for New Cat- 
alog and Bp oe Paid Price List 

ADVANCE FENCE COMPA 


NY 
126 N. State St. Kigin, Lllinols 


THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
—————— THEREFORE ————- — 
BEST FOR THE ADVERTISER 














Arranged according te location, reading from 
east to west. 


Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 
Farmer, 
Cove ‘land, 0. = | 
(Rate 50c per line 0 80 .64 
Michigan Farmer, 180,000 $.8 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 40c per line.) 


Home and Farm, 
Louisville, K 100,000 .60 .45 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46,000 .25 .20 
Breeder's Gazette, 


85,000 50 .50 
50,000 .30 .28 
60,000 30.275 | 
140,000 60 55 
60,000 .30 27% 
50,000 .25 .25 
30,000 15.13 


Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kaus. 
Field and Farm, 


Denver, Colo. 
801,000 4.05 3.55 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their individual fields. 


For further information address 
George W. Herbert, 


Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Do You Want a Gun? 


You Can Easily Earn a Good One Free 


OYS, we want helpers in every neighborhood to look after subscribers for Wallaces’ 
Farmer. We will make it worth your while to help us. You will be surprised how 
easy itis. Every good farmer knows the paper and knows it is worth the regular 
price of $1.00 per year. We permit our boy helpers to take orders at the special club 
rate of 75 cents per year. That saves the subscriber 25 cents and the bother of send* 
ing his order. Be sure to tell everybody that the paper stops when the time is out’ 

that it costs only 14% cents a week, and that they can have their money back if they are not 

satisfied at the end of the year. They can’t lose on this offer, and we know they will be 
ahead, because the paper is amoney-maker for every one who reads it. 

What we want right now is new subscribers, and any wide-awake boy can find them in 
any neighborhood. Asan inducement for new folks to order right away, you can promise 
them the paper the rest of this year and all of next year. Al! new orders will run until Janu- 
ary 1, 1912. That gives them a lot extra for their money, and the sooner they order the more 
they get. 

If you want a good, reliable rifle or shotgun, here is the chance of a lifetime to earn one 
with but little work. We wanta lot of new subscribers this fall and will pay our helpers gen- 
erously. These guns are made by the Stevens people, who are known everywhere for their 
reliable and accurate rifles and shotguns. The ones we offer are the pick and cream of their 
guns. There are no better or safer guns made, We have used them ourselves and speak from 
experience. If you earn one you will have the satisfaction of knowing that it cannot be beat 
for struight shooting and hard hitting. 


A Little Hustling Earns Your Gun 


All you need to secure a dandy gun is some real American hustle and grit. You will sur- 
prise yourself and your friends too when they see your fine new gun. Don’t let any one per- 
suade you for a minute that you can't earn your owngun. You can do it and doit easily. We 
know, for we know what other boys have done and are doing right now. Some of our best 
club raisers are boys. You can succeed if they can, and in the same way, by getting busy and 
keeping busy for a little while. It will be well worth it when your new gun comes. 

Just drop us a line and say which gun you want to earn. We will send back sample copies, 
blanks and club raisers’ helps by first mail. You can depend on us to help in every way. 
Don't wait for these if you have a chance to get any orders sooner. Send us the names as you 
get them, so We can get the paper started, and when you have sent the required number we 
will at once ship your new gun. 


Pick Out Your Choice 














The “Crack Shot” 
Rifle 


22 cal., open hunting sights 
Price $4.00; or earn it free 





The “Crack Shot" isa fine shooting little rifle, accurate and reliable. Has 20-inch steel 
barrel, walnut stock and the best of material throughout. Well tinished and fully guaranteed. 
Only weighs 3% lbs. and is just right for the smaller boys. Sent as a reward for a club of 
eight new yearly subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special club rate of 75 cents each. 


The “Favorite” 
e 


22 cal., Rocky Mt. front and sporting rear sight 
Price $6.00; or earn it free 


The *‘Favorite” rifle is well named and is so favorably known by thousands of users that 
a description of itis hardly necessary. It is accurate, hard shooting, and will suit the most 
exacting marksman. There is nothing cheap about the “Favorite” except the price. Action 
has case-hardened frame; stock and forearm are oiled walnut; 22-inch barrel with superior 
rifling; reliable lever action; beautifully tinished; weight 4*41]bs. It is safe and well adapted 
for the boy, and yet powerful enough for the man who wants a light, handy, accurate rifle. 
Sent as a reward for a club of 12 new yearly subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special 
club rate of 75 cents each. 


22 cal., visible loading, 15 shot 
Price $8.00; or earn one free 


If you want an up-to-late repeating rifle, don't overlook this splendid chance to earn one 
free. A repeater is more fun and gets more game too. Shoots 15 times and is as accurate and 
hard shooting as a 22 rifle can be made. Everything about the ‘visible loader” is first-class. 
The action is very simple and you can see the shell while it is being fed into the chamber. 
Has 20-inch round barrel, varnished walnut stock and slide, case hardened frame, rubber butt 
plate, bead front and sporting rear sight; weight 446 lbs.—light enough for the boys, and also 
good enough to suit the man who wants the best. Sent as a reward for aclub of 17 new yearly 
subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special club rate of 75 cents each. 


Single Barrel 
Shotgun 






Furnished in 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
Price $7.00; or earn it free 


Noys, here is a fine shooting and well made single shot gun that you can depend upon. 
Special stee! barrel, bored for black or smokeless powder, low re bounding hammer, top snap, 
walnut stock with pistol grip and rubber butt plate; neat and first-class in every respect. The 
20 or 16 gauge is best for smaller boys—weighs only 64 Ibs.; the 12 gauge weighs 6% Ibs. Be 
sure to state gauge wanted. This gun is nicely balanced and has femarkable shooting quali- 
ties. You will be pleased with it. Sent as a reward for a club of only 12 new yearly sub- 
scribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special club rate of 75 cents each. 





Hammerless & 
Repeating 
Shotgun 

12 gauge, 6 shot, solid breech 
List price $27.00; or earn it free 

This is the safest repeating shotgun we have ever used. It has a solid breech to protect the 
face, is hammerless, and action is easy and positive. The firing-pin cannot strike the shell 
until the action is fuily closed; safety catch locks the trigger until you release it when ready 
toshoot. The hammuerless gun is by far the safest, for there is no hammer to catch on clothes, 
fences or brush. One-half of the hunting accidents are caused in this way. This gun is 
beautifully finished, nicely balanced, made of the very best material. The man or boy who 
earns one has the satisfaction of knowing that no one has a better shooting or safer gun, re- 
gardiless of price. Sent free as a reward for a club of 38 new yearly subscribers to Wallaces’ 
Farmer at the club rate of 75 cents each. 

Any gun earned as n reward will be securely boxed and sent from Des Moines by express, 
transportation charg:s to be paid by receiver. The boy who earns one of these splendid rifles 
or shotguns will appreciate it twice as much as one that is given to him, and the fun of using 
it will be double. Your,success in accomplishing what you set out to do will be worth a lot to 
you in after years. Write us at once, so we can help you. Address all letters to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
Club Raisers please note that subscriptions which earn guns do not count in monthly salary offers 
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CHESTER WHITES 





OOOO 


'$ CHESTER WHITES Msctsicsisrcai 
HEATH I have 90 head of choice Monn 





and Apri! pigs for sale at reason- 


able prices. A numberof herd headers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Come and see 


them, or write your wants. 
A. B. HEATH, 


Route Ne. 1, NEWELL, lowa 








HAWKEYE HERD 
Large Chester Whites 


Spring crop numbers 200 head, and are 
largely the get of Wellington 2d 19211 
and Silver D, both Sioux City Interstate 
Fair prize winners; also other leading 
sires represented. Can furnish pairs and 
trios not akin. Correspondence solici 
—inspection preferred. 


C. W. Maynard, Inwood, fa. 





Healey’s Chester Whites 


100 March, April and May pigs and 5 
fall and winter boars to offer. 

We have new blood for our old customers and are 
in a position to please almost anyone wanting a good 
young boar. 

Correspondence given carefu! attention. 


JAS. HEALEY, Remsen, lowa 
60 Chester Whites 60 


Am offering the bestlot of March boars and gilts I 
have ever bred. They have exceptional! length, typ- 
{cal in head and ear, and right at the feet. If you 
want real good ones, writeme. Prices are reasonable. 
A. E. WHIZLER, Merning Sun, lowa 


HIGHLAND STOCK FARM 


Chester Whites of the right type—bestI ever raised. 
Over 200 head In the herd. Boars andsows of allages 
for sale at right prices; also one 2-year-old herd boar. 
Ww.T. BARK, Ames, lowa 


Be 1O Imp. Chester White boars, gilts, Sept., Feb., 
March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, 111. 














Model Herd 


OF IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES 


offers for sale 40 boars, March and Apri) farrow 
sired by Modeler 13235 and Chickasaw Chief 24 15465: 
also 2fall yearlings sired by Special 14539. ‘Strictiy 
guaranteed as represented. 


W. F. Hemmerling, R.F. 0. 1, Box 52, Dike, fa, 
SUNNY SLOPE HERD 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


A choice lot of boars and ‘gilts; g00d, 
big, lengthy pigs with quality and breeding. ( me 


and see them, or write. 
GAFFEY BROS., Storm Lake, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE SHOW STOGK 


Fall sows and boars—some of the best I ever bred, 
and bound to win this year if shown. Also a fine 
lot of spring pigs. Your choice at reasonable prices. 
L. C. REESE - - Prescott, towa, 


The Parkeview Herd ‘wiir:’ Hogs 


A choice lot of pigs, either sex, March and Apri! 
farrow. Best ever. Head of herd for sale. Delty- 
ered December ist. Write JAMES HK, HEL. 
MACK, Columbus Junction, lowa. 


Vale’s Ghesters 


Pigs of either sex forsale. Some of the best I ever 
bred. Herd established over 25 years, 


B. R. Vale, Bonaparte, lowa 


WE PAY EXPRESS 


charges and ship ©. 0. D. 
Choice Chester White Pigs 
both sexes, not akin. Catslog free. 
B.M. BOYER & SONS, Farmington, Ia. 























HAMPGHIRES. 














L. C. MILLER & SON, 





|= | HAMPSHIRE HOGS (=) 


We have for sale gilts bred for fall; boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 
and trios not akin; a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. Prices reasonable. 


R. 2, Canton, Illinois 








HEREFORDS. 


PIII PIII 





Homestead Herd Herefords 


Established in 1888. About 400 in herd. Have for sale 14 head of bulls dropped during the year 1908. 
Also one carload of bulls dropped during the year 1909, old enough for this year’s service; and cows in car- 
load lots, in yearlings, twos and older. All cattle will be given a clean bill of health, including the tubercu- 


lin test when needed, by the Assistant State Veterinarian of Illinois. 
lowa Central R. R. LITTLE YORK, ILL. 


R. G. RANNEY, 








RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also females of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. KR. CAMPBELL, Independence, fa. 


HEREFORDS 


Good young bulls, also heifers and cows, for sale. 
Will sell for cash, or would trade for good stallion. 
If you want Herefords don’t fall to come to see me, 
orwrite. EK. O. NERVIG, Slater, Iowa. 


Fairview Herefords 


Sires in service: Principal 6th 273293, champron 
last year, and Young Albany 290216, also a show bull 
and son of the English champion Albany. Choice 
stock at reasonable prices. 
CYRUS A. TOW, 








Norway, lowa 





GLENWOOD HEREFORFES 
Herd headud by Dudley 176275 and Adver- 
tiser 324438. Dudleyis a sire of prize winners 
and himself achamrion. Blood lines—Beau Brum- 
mel, Don Carlos, March On, Columbus 35th, etc. 
Public sale Oct. 26. A visit to the herd cordially 
extended. GURMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, Iowa. 


Herefords 


Eight twos, 12 yearling bulls and 7 yearling heifers 
of tine breeding and individuality at farmers’ prices. 
Guaranteed breeders; sire, Coluinbus 54th 134112. 
w. C. BRYANT Princeton, Allinois 











HOLSTEIN- FRIESIANS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair, brother of Heroine 
Tet. His great grandsire was the stre of Colantha 
4th Johanna; his great grandsire the sire of Colan- 
tha 4th. 

Balls and heifers for sale, among them 
prize winners in 1910 


Address Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, la. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Illustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 























ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 





Oskaloosa, lowa 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG IN COMBINATION BLOCD 


Address as above. 











AUCTIONEERS. 


AUCTIONEERS 


make from $10 to 850 per day, We teacl you by mail 
or here at school. 121 students attended the last 
term. The largest school of the kind in the world. 
Next term opens Nov. 7th at Oklahoma 
City. Auctioneer Joker (monthly) 50c per year. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., Trenton, Missouri 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 
my specialty. My customers my 
references. Askthem. Write me. 


Oe 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Have had a lifetime experience in breeding, buying 
and selling pure bred live stock and have 6 oe 
acquaintance among breeders. — me be 
claiming date. Terms very reasonahie » 
CHAS. J. BIEWEN, AMES, IOWA 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE sTOcK 


ARYVILLE, MO. 
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Recent fublic Sales. 


GREGORY FARM PERCHERON SALE. 
As was expected, a new mark was set 
for Percheron saies in America by W. 8. 
Corsa, at White Hall, Illinois, on October 
96th. The great stallions, Carnot and 
Radziwill had much to do with making 
the sale the great success that it was. A 
jong tent was used to display the mares. 
A row of blacks cn one side and a row of 
grays on the other. The plan and ar- 
rangement was so complete that good re- 
sults were foreseen before the sale. It 
made a most attractive show. The de- 
mand was strong and bidding lively from 
the start on both mares and stailions. 
Buyers were present from Oklahoma to 
Canada, and ail the intervening states. 
jJ. C. Drewry, of Cowley, Alberta, Canada, 
was a heavy purchaser of the best lots, 
securing a carioad. His strong compet- 
itor was G. M. Barnes, of Muskogee, Ok., 
who also obtained a carload of choice 
mares, using good judgment in his se- 
lections. The value of good sires was 
never shown with greater emphasis than 
was seen in this saie. The amount that 
went to increase the average on account 
of Carnot would be hard to estimate, but 
it was a reality just the same. Ten hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars was the top 
figure reached on the mares, John F. 
Ringer, of Indiana, paying this price fer 
the imported five-year-old gray, Fulvie. 
Stetson Bros., of Neponsett, I'!., secured 
the black-gray four-year-o'd _ stallion, 
Galvin, at $1,600. He was the real herd- 
heading kind, full of quality and breed 
character, and goes to head one of the 
oldest Percheron studs in [!linois. Mr. 
Corsa cared for the crowd in royal fash- 
ion, as he is wont to do, and conducted 
the sale in the fairest manner. Colonel 
Woods officiated in the stand, assisted 


by Carey M. Jones, Orvall Jones and 

Loyd Seely. Following is the list: 
MARES. 

Flossy, May, °04; J. C. Dremory, 

rrr reer re ee $ $10 


Intuition, April, '68; Taylor & Jones, 


i. a ee rrr ere 975 
Idotee, May, ’68; S. B. Smith, Spring- 
Pre re 585 


Hausse Que, April, 07; G. W. Barnes, 
1 


Oklahoma ....... errr ree erer re» 00 
Iodole, March, ’08; J. S. Hopkins, 
DE, OE i cccuaena ce caeecaaie 45 


Impatiente, April, ’08; G. W. 
Hughette, April, "07; G. W. 


Barnes $25 
Barnes.. 1010 








Heiene, May, ‘07; J. F. Drury...... 700 
Fulvie, April, ’°05; G. S. Ringer, Rock- 
CG ES edadatuatisdsGosaecacunwd 1025 
Boutonne, April, °04; Guy Heckle, 
DORR, BU 6646 5shdwed na sencaasio’ $0 
Cantine, May, °’04; J. C. Ewing, 
...... 3: ae ea 705 
Pink Rose, March, ’06; C. A. Saun- 
ders, Manilla, Iowa .......c.scece 75 
The ma, May, ‘01; Kinlock 
RI DEO s¥asccsdesandncecees 610 
Brilier, May, 07; Kinlock Farr 610 
Mati.da, June, ‘07: Harry Hartwick, 
Per ore eer ee 660 
Hortense, April, » < Drury 
eer ee eee eee 880 


kogee, Ok. 
Mary Black, June, ’06; 
Calgary, Canada 
Brown Queen, June, 
Sirange, Greenfield, » 
Minerva, June, ’07; G. W. 
Alvaretta, June, ‘06; J. 





garnes... Sd0 
Crouch & 














Son, La Fayette, Ind. .....ccccces 700 
Meredith, May, ‘v7; F » Moore, 

oo ee Sr re err ree eee 70 
Magdalene, Oct., "06; J. W. Ebie 

PAGO SMD: cic cdma onwseneeed ea 505 - 
Rhinette, May, ’0i; J. W. Ebie...... 505 
Czarina, April, ‘07 E. R Shaw, 

Oneida, Il. 665 
Merdit, April, ’°05; J. S10 
Ruby, April, °08; C. 600 
Genevieve, May, ’08; C. 

Te re ee ar 690 
Cola Fashion, April, 06; J. C. Drury. 765 
Bruce’s Pride, June, ’05; J. C. Ewing, 

ea err ree 705 
Pegzy, April, 0S; G. W. Barnes..... 625 
Fronia, May, ’08; Chas. Giller, White 

LS a peer ee eee 550 
Queen Lill, May, L. T. Wilson, 

Dh Sk cdsncaebssdyasdoaenaan 400 
Camille, May, °09; E. W. Painter, 

CPT OUINE,, CEs o Swenddeeses-acaceeade 70 


Amanda, April, ’04; J. C. Drury.... 680 





Sarah, July, ’04; Dan Doolan, Kin- 
DARE, MG 865 i60504468455460300NS 510 
Countess Clara, April, ’08; G. M. 
NE be 6o50s.cee a ankeoins anaeend 700 
Hectoria, March, ’09; E. W. Painter, 
ee DD ee eee 470 
STALLIONS. 
Radmore, April, ‘cS; J. Crouch & 
BOM, TRGIMR 665s 5 s6.cscccccns% see 805 
Victor, April, "0S; J. Hastings, Ingra- 
ee rer orate 50 
Radelaide, May, '08; Dr. Sones, Vin- 
ee Orn re 580 
Galion, Feb., ‘06; C. W. Lamar, Sa- 
ee eS rere 1200 
Galvon, March, °’06; Stetson Bros., 
oe er rere 1600 
Huchoie, April, ’07; G. W. Barnes.. 1500 
Remington, March, ’05; Lee Bros., 
aera 525 
Flanche, Appil, 09; Dr. Sones....... 410 
S SUMMARY. 
» mares old for $26,885; average, $690 
8 stallions sold for $7,270; average, 908 


47 head sold for $34,155; average, 727 


P. A. BUGHMAN’S PERCHERON AND 
FRENCH DRAFT SALE. 


The above sale, at Blandinsville, I., 
on October 28th, brought out a good crowd 
despite the cold wave that hit Lilinois the 
day before. This sale closed a three-day 
Series of Percheron sales in Illinois, with 
&@ strong demand for mares ail through, 
Which demonstrated high regard for the 
breed, as this was a dispersion sale in- 
Cluding aged mares and young foals. The 
average was less than it otherwise would 
have been. The offering contained a num- 

r of tried brood mares which easily 
eusht good prices. Some of the young- 
r lots sold at very moderate figures. 

e herd stallion, Introuvable, went to 
Cs G. Tyler, Clinton, Mo., at $625. Colonel 

arey M. Jones sold the horses, assisted 











WALLACES’ FARMER 


by Loyd Seeley and Orvall Jones, all 
working hard for the success of the sale. 
A list of sales is found below: 


MARES, 
Edythe, Sept., °’01; Harvey Keyes, 
Blandinsville, Til. ...... ere are 
Margarette, May, ’01; R. B. Stewart, 
ee er rer are 410 


Magnolia, May, ’01; R. B. Stewart... 410 
Castille, March, ’08; E. N. Irish, Blan- 


tg a Sere eer ere 520 
Evelyn, April, 07; J. C. Drewey, Cow- 
ley, Alberta, COMMER. 6 <cscccecscccs 700 


Ruby, Aug., '09; R. D. Grigsby, Blan- 
dinsville, Ill. 3 


Louisa, April, 10; C. P. Cline..... 260 


Florie, April, '04; John and Frank 
ae Paar ee 705 
Rose, March, °09; McMillan ......... 00 
Lauretta, April, ’05; Henry H. Pape, 
PE, BEMs 26066 dcencamenecdanes ses O10 
Elsie, May, ’10; W. B. Miller........ - 125 
Rachel, April, ’06; T. Huston, Blan- 
ae ee, ere ee vox Ee 
Trilby, March, ’10; W. B. Miller..... 160 
Alice, April, ’10; Manifold ........ ac. 
Elisa, March, ’07; M. A. Yetter, Blan- 
eer er ee 260 
Emerita, March, ’99: H. H. Pape.... 280 
Dorothea, Sept., ’°01; J. S. Campbell, 
me BGG, Tis: -5:004050984060040005008 300 
Topsy, April, "97; W. M. Hornbuckle, 
BENS, TER. 56 000 66006-00600600056 325 
Fannie, June, ’94; Manifold .......... 200 
Alma, May, °09; Carl Anderson...... 170 


STALLIONS. 
Introuvable, March, 't2; L. G. Tyler, 


CO” DR ncdansncceenduacaensean 625 
Paul, March, ’09; Mose Yetter, Blan- 
GRO T,.. TEks.  6.0:0.05.6.0:0:0066005.00855006 145 
Brooks, March, °'10; Kipling Bros., 
pS eS yer rrr 210 
Champion, April, '10; Stetson Bros., 
TENGE, TH. na600t006caeddeseaenaes 250 


Preston, March, °10; W. B. Miller.... 220 
Brown Star, May, ’10; W. B. Miller.. 225 
Jasper, May, ‘10; Stetson Bros...... 180 
Tacoma, June, ’08; W. B. Miller, Osh- 


a rE err reer rrr rere 400 
Enoch, March, '08; M. Yetter....... 255 
Thorsby, March, '09; W. E. Manifold 390 


Ben Boit, June, 08; W. B. 
Rospail, Feb., °09: W. 


Miller... 235 
A 270 
Daniel, March, ’10; A. R. Manifold... 195 


Andrew Jackson, May, ’08; G W. 
errr Aare ere rrr 390 

Torrance, March, ’08; H. M. Britt, 
TO, avs cas etadeustecawe meee 440 

Romulus, March, ’C8; E. L. Under- 
WOR isn cdi cesindcidiminasasaeieeus -- 400 

SUMMARY. 
19 mares sold for $6,965; average, $366 








16 stallions sold for $4,830; average, 302 
) 


35 head sold for $11,795; average, 337 





THE LAKESIDE ANGUS SALE. 

The assemblage of breeders at Lake- 
side Farm, Storm Lake, Iowa, October 
25th, the date set for the joint sale of 
Aberdeen Angus advertised by L. H. La- 
mar, proprietor of Lakeside Farm, and 
H. L. Cantine, proprietor of the Cherokee 
herd at Quimby, lowa, was a decided 
compliment to the principals of the sale. 
The local attendance was light. The 
seventy-eight head catalogued “proved en- 
tirely too many cattle for the breeders 


to consume. The result was that but 
thirty-four head were disposed of, and 
the average was practically $210. All 


was a very satisfac- 
tory sale for the number sold, but we 
wish to impress this fact on the minds 
of the reading public, and that is that a 
large per cent of the cattle disposed of 
possessed a combination of character, in- 


things considered, it 





dividual merit, breeding and notoriety 
the equal of which is not plentiful any- 
where. When cows fourteen years old 


and without any ca!'f will command $400, 
on a depressing market, as was the case 
in one instance on this occasion, it is 
evident there must be something back of 
them of more than ordinary worth. The 
twenty-six head sold by Mr. Cantine av- 


eraged $228.17. The eight head sold by 
Mr. Lamer averaged $150. Colonel [go 
conducted the selling, and was assisted 


in the ring by Colonel P. McGuire. We 
list those selling for $100 and over. 
FEMALFS. 
(Mr. Lamar’s) 
Blackbird Lady 9th, May, ’09; R. M. 
Anderson & Sons, Newell, Iowa.....$250 


Blackbird of Denison 42d, Oct., ’00; 
Cc. M. Russell, Carroll, Iowa ....... 165 
Lakeside B'ackbird, Feb., ’10; Silas 
Igo, Indianola, Iowa ........e.s00% 
Blackbird P., Oct., '02; C. M. Rus- 
Ore re eer eT eee 105 
Edgewood Erica 3d, Feb., ’09; C. M. 
POON 5 nnn 66-60 5.066ccrs0b00c0ndveass 225 
Keyoma, March, ‘(5 (and c. calf) 
R. M. Anderson & Sons......-ceee -. 190 
(Mr. Cantine’s) 
Blackbird Lady 2d, Jan., °04; A. C. 
Binnie & Son, Alta, lowa ........ -- 300 


Blackbird of Cherokee 24th, May, ’05; 

Oo. R. Stevenson, Quimby, Iowa.... 235 
3lackbird of Cherokee 28th, June, ’05; 

{. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa.... 165 
Imp. Blackeap of Advie, Feb., 

Patrick Leahy, Parnell, Iowa 
Blackbird of Woodiand 7th, Oct., ’96; 

W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa 
Blackbird of Cherokee 13th, May, °03; 

H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa ........ 520 
Blackbird of Cherokee 12th, May, ’03; 

Silas Igo ° 
Blackcap of Cherokee 6th, May, °07 

(and b. calf); J. H. Fitch, Lake 

City, Towa 
Blackbird of Cherokee 16th, Jan., ’04 

(and ec. calf); W. Roberts, Atlantic, 

PT Tree ee 05 
Blackbird Favorite 3d, Sept., °05; S. 

DG: \o3. 5 c:snakesanemmdedensoetneesseuad 350 
Brookside Blackbird 10th, Feb., ’08 

(and ec. calf); M. H. Donohoe....... 300 
Blackbird Lassie of Alta 5th, Oct., 

708: Wm. Cash, Parnell, Iowa ...... 150 
Blackcap of Cherokee, Sept., ’09; S. 

R. Pierce, Creston, Til. ....e.+seeee+ 265 
Imp. Eribence, May, ’01; W. Roberts 265 
Svergreen of Cherokee, Sept., °09; C 

A. Martin, Wall Lake, Iowa........ 105 
Enchantress 4th, Oct., 08; J. S. Good- 
win, Naperville, Ill. .... soos ae 





Endora of Cherokee, Sept., °09; C. J. 
Wolhenberg, Holstein, lowa ........ 
Elslow, Sept., ’08; John Cash, Parnell 
OO Saar ea eee ee 
Imp. Endora of Eccieshall, March, 
‘01 (and b. calf); S. R. Pierce...... 
Eraline, Dec., ’08; Wm. Cash 
Imp. Kelpie of Concur, March, °05 
(and b. calf); J. D. Ebte, 
ROWE saseenedcus coud runeeveaneveneee 
BULLS. 
Blackbird Bishop, April, ’09; Wilson 
Bros., Milford, lowa ....«..... paeewe 





TRUMANS’ SHIRE MARE SALE. 


Sac City, 
1$§ 


This firm dedicated their new sale pa- 


vilion at Bushnell, 


Ill., on October 27th, 


by selling thirty-nine head of choice Shire 


mares for $22,250, making an average 


of 


$579. Many good judges declared this 
to be the best offering of mares ever 
put up at auction by the Pioneer Stud 
Farm. Buyers were present from many 


states, who supplied their wants at mod- 


erate prices for good mares. 
custom of square dealing 
also in this sale, in the mode of sel! 
and entertainment. Many have 
learned that this is the logical place 
find the best Shire blood. This offer 


The usual 
was followed 


ing 


now 


to 
ing 


was noted for its great weight, bone and 


J. J. Mitchell, 
liberal 
paying $925 


Shire character. 
Geneva, wis., was a very 
and topped the sale by 


of Lake 
buyer, 


for 


the fine black mare, Moulton Valetta. She 


is of rare character and quality. G. 
McCray, of Fithian, Ill., was also a bu 
of many good ones 


M. 
yer 


The new pavilion, 


which has been just recently comp!ected, 


is a mode! in its exact form and arran 
ment, and adds much to the comfort 
buyers and seller. Colonel Carey 


Be- 
of 
M. 


Jones sold the horses, assisted in the ring 


by Orville Jones and-Loyd Seeley. A list 
cf sales below tells the story: 
MARES. 
Wrydecroft, °02; J. J. Mitchell, Lake 
OS rer rrr $750 


New Cut Finish, ’09; G. G. Clevinger, a 


Champaign, Ill. 
Dainty Lily, '08; Westall Bros., Wini- 


A ere rs 595 
Moulton Gyp, ‘08; G. M. McCray, 
yi | ae eee OF ore rr 440 
Queenmaker, '10; G. A. Huddleston.. 600 
Bardon Rippe, April, °10; G. M. Me- 
EES “Gaia ks ac-ashns DORR eaaeke eer 450 
Bethiem Thora, ’08: G. M. McCray.. 525 
Bonny, 20; J. J. Mitchell ....ccscece . 800 
Eastwood Star, ’08; G. W. Lowe, 
SMEG, TOR fas sd cdvecisncesesandeey 545 
March Gertrude, Aug., ‘10; R. V. 
Brandon, Ftn. Green, Ill. ........ - 500 
Eastwood Lark, ’08; G. B. Lowe..... 625 
March Lulu, ‘08; H. A. Dunham, Wa- 
OS en ar PO leak ae 
Lady Pansy, ’05; J. J. Mitchell...... 750 


Postland Bluebell, ’05; G. 


ton 
Horbling Blossom, '10; F. Updegraff, . 


A. Huddles- _ 


New Philadelphia, Ill. .....+....... § 980 
Marden Witch, ’08; J. L. Curtis, 
Vi! ee ear 600 
Burghfield Trinket, ’08; H. A. Dun- 
ME Sb ccusconuednyasdnsnegewehesens 600 
Lolworth Forest Flower, ‘08; H. L 
RP Reet 525 
Tandridge Doris, ’08; J. J. Mitchell... 700 
Elder Begonia, ’08; G. M. McCray... 480 
Elder Fair, ‘08; H. O. Weaver....... 700 
Horbling Julia 11th, 09: Fred Dunham 430 
Hobling Magnet, ’08; T. J. Sailer, St. 
Avmpusting, Th. ...cccssccccssossveses 600 
Inham Countess, ’08; A. O. Cook.... 595 
Inham Pink, '08; J. L. Curtis........ 500 
Lady Wellingborough, ’§6;: H. L. Steel 540 
Haroldina, ’06; J. J. Serven, Prairie 
22 Op | Serer to ae ee 575 
Tuxford Flash, '07; G. M. McCray... 600 


W. H. RITTER’S PERCHERON AND 


BELGIAN SALE. 

A large crowd attended this sale, 
Colfax, I!l., on October 27th. A la 
number of buyers came 
sale who were still in need of 
stallions. Buyers found it a 


mares 


at 
rge 


from the Corsa 


spiendid 


place to buy imported horses at bargain 


prices. 


Several! lots were injured in ship- 


ping, which tended to keep down the av- 


a good, level 
throughout. 


However, 
was maintained 


erage. range 


prices 


of 


The 


two breeds averaged the same with stal- 


Colonel F. M. 
L. Brown. 
which t 


liohs included. 
the horses, assisted by D. 
list of prices is given beiow, 
the story: 
MARES. 

Flotte, April, °05; Robinson & Son, 

Pekin, Tl. ssccccccccccccccscscccces 
Grivette, March, ’05; J. S. 

Rioomington, Il. 
Haridelle, March, ’07; 


Chris. Glutt.. 


Giges, Feb., ‘06; C. F. Drewy, Cow- 
ey, Alberts, COMAGR cccccsdseceees 
Anne, April, "OB 6660008 esedncessenee0 
Frou Frou, May, °05; Robinson & 
DO. hn nne 606-59 6460:046:00400483 000000 





Robinson & Son 
Dan Hallowell, 


Gloriette, April, °05; 
Irma, March, ’05; 
Farmer City, Ill. 
Grive, April, ’°06; Henry Ehrens, Mel- 
vin, [ll. 
Indigente, April, ‘08; 
Hoopeston, Iil. 
Instruite, April, ’08; O. M. 


April, Geo. 8S. Dutffin, 


Dooley.. 


Igue, April, '08; I. S. Smith & Son, 
MACHINED, TH, ccccccscccsseevsosios 
Ingrie, March, '08; O. M. Dooley.... 
ldyile, April, °08; Dan Haliowell.... 
Ingoree, March, ’08; Dan Hallowell. 
Ida, March, ‘08; Geo. 8S. Duffin, 
Hoopeston, Tl. 2... cccccsccrcccccce 
Iranie, May, ’08; Geo. S. Duffin..... 
Carolie, March, '05; Wm. Henline, 
oo a. re ere ro. ois au ates 
Cantiniene, April, ’98; N. H. Bigger, 
AIMS, THE, cscsvccvcscccsvervese ss 
Gandine, March, ’06; See Bros., Har- 
VOYVEIS, TEAM. cocccccscvcesccseeses 
Galipette, April, ’'05; W. 8S. Corsa, 
WEG, BU sic cesasecccnc yp s94es 
Inuline, March, ’08; W. H. Ritter, 
ee ee Sree re Te cri 
Impense, May, ’08; White, Towanda, 
W.’ scedsenevewe SaNENC6e SHON CCN eOwES 
Imprudente, April, 08 ........-+e+e00. 
Bem, “OB ow ase snecescessccccspeonests 
Palma & Zine, ’06; Wm. Small, Trip- 
Me, DO san tdeceasctoud 650d Orete ze 1 
Draga, ’07; J. T. Sidier, Mansfield, 
Tih, ccccsescesecsccccccecece eocce¥ece 


Woods sold 


A 
ells 
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Folette, (073 J. L, Johnson, Macki- 
WUE, lds: crim nde-s0600 <8 tna ceewabu te 
Dromie, ’08; H. B. Kline, Lekoy, Iil.. 530 
Ponle De Roulers, 07; Mrs. Henline, 
CS EG, oe cncnens 10s04heandeauss » One 


STALLIONS. 
Teddy, July, 07; Rhea Bros., Arling- 
ee Re aésencescehe SOD 
Kieber, Jan., ’10; Stetson Bros., Ne- 
ee ar aa sgenscceces SH 
Volnay, March, ’°07; Wm. Henline, 
Cees oe nares oe ees cveeteetece- OOO 





THE LAKESIDE CLYDESDALE SALE. 


We think we are quite safe in saying 
that perhaps more values were received 
for the money in the way of good Clydes- 
dales at the Lakeside sale, Storm Lake, 
lowa, October 27th, than have elsewhere 
been obtained for a number of years 
past. Mr. Lamar sent forth a strong lot 
of the breed’s representatives, they being 
desirable from almost any viewpoint. The 
turnout of the breeds admirers was not 
sufficient to correspond with the quality 
and character of the horses offered, and 
as a result many bargains were obtained. 
Of the forty-nine lots catalogued, thirty- 
seven lots were disposed of—thirty-two 
mares and five stallions—at an average 
of $326.48. Of the number sold, ten were 
yearlings and five were spring foa!s. Much 
good should come from the scattering of 
such seed; and it is to be hoped that 
when, in the future, an opportunity pre- 
sents itself similar to this sale to acquire 
good Clydesdales, it will be more iiber- 
ally patronized. Colonel P. McGuire con- 
ducted the selling. The list follows: 


STALLIONS. 
Baron Ensign, foa.ed June, ’07; Wal- 
ter Rolla, Stockham, Neb. ......... $700 
Baron’s Pride, June, ’09; H. A. Dan- 
forth, Storm Lake, lIowa........... 210 


Exquisite’s Baron, June, '07; J. Wert- 
enberger, Storm Lake, lowa....... 515 
Carngaan, July, '09; F. M. Bucking- 
ham, Alta, lowa sccsbccoccees OOO 
MARES, 
Imp. Bessie Waliace, June, ’06; R. M. 






Pomeroy, Shelby, lowa ............ 385 
Lill of Balsam, May, '03; H. L. Can- 

PR dessa ttseseon aan 00000sesseess 580 
Miss Montage, May, '08; J. P. Dangle, 

CGasrall, 10GB. «60.206 006 6000 0:6.64.000 275 
Gallant Lass, June, ’08; W. G. Gerdts, 

WOU, GO 6:66.56 on.00. 64. 0eee 40 s.0000%0% 375 


Queenette, 08; F. M. Buckingham... 275 
Imp. Miss McMurchy, "08; J. 
W. Hillman, Dana, lowa .......... 
Imp. Mary of Machrimore, April, '09; 
F. M. Buckingham ....c.cccccecces. 200 
Jeanie McShie, May, '09; J. W. Hill- 


WORE: Sc iccnesseeenssecee 400° 


Rose Lothian, May, °09; A. “Treiber, 
Danbers,. HOWE: ss:0saccsedscaes d 
Fannie of Park, May, '09; John Kech, 


Va, BOG. cecccsvesss PO TCI E RS - | 
Lady Avondale, June, °’09; ‘Harris 
Ford, Storm Lake, lowa ........... 315 
Rosina, ‘09; J. N. Boyce, Springhill, 
ee Pee ery etn pis aaa tae 205 
Lucy, April, ’(%; Godfrey Neinhaus, 
Storm IGK6, TOUS 0+ consaeksesans 345 


Miss Concord, May, '09; Harris Ford. 415 

Dorothy Scott, May, 609; Scott Bros., 
Paullina, lowa 

Fan of Sonya, July, 06; W. L Cosner, 


MOWERGE, Ble cc cdaccovesceccesesess 200 
Nellie Gray, June, '04; H. A. Dan- 
GONG cc ccsaviotsseasnanseetatsenede® 375 


Rosebud, May, ’02; Godfrey Neinhaus 450 
May McQueen, May, 05; Harry Hor- 
rup, Storm Lake, lowa ............. 320 
Polly McQueen, May, '05; W. O. Cos- 
OOP. twknwteiintceeseesean eee : 
Saily Porter, May, °05; R. M. Pomeroy 395 





Lady Nell, June, °'04; C. M. Russell, 
Carroll, 10W@ .vevsecessees eduswaagee Sue 
Princess Royal, ‘07; C. M. Russell... 27! 
Polly Lorne, May, '07; John Koéh.... 345 
aim, Tate, "O45. W. TE .. GPR. 2s sesesis 300 
Jess Wilmot, April, ’05; C. M. Russell 375 
Lady Maud, May, ’07; R. F. Jones, 
Lake Cryatal, MiG. sccccdscccccess 405 
Pearline, "10; J. M. Boyee® .cccoccscces 155 
Lady Myrtal, May, °10; J. A. Buck- 
POO. . 0.0.000550000800080004nrswenss 220 
Jean McNeil, 710; J. Buckingham.... 170 
Miss Willmott, July, ’19; Adam Trei- 
ber, Danbury, lowa ........ weobesees 160 
SUMMARY. 


5 stallions sold for $2,085; average, $417.00 
32 mares sold for $9,995; average, 312.34 
37 head sold for $12,080; average, 326.48 





THE SAVAGE CLYDESDALE SALE. 

The sale of Clydesdales held by J. C. 
Savage, of Fort Dodge, lowa, October 
28th, was not largely attended, and prices 
were decidedly conservative. It was a 
good, useful lot of horses whieh Mr. 
Savage presented, and they were in just 
good working condition, the older mares 


having been used on the farm by Mr. 
Savage all fali. The buyers secured 
splendid values for the money. Colonels 


Patterson and McGuire conducted the 


selling. The list follows: 


MARES. 

Edina Scharlett, April, 07; C. P. 

Costelio, Fort Dodge, lowa..... $305.00 
Lillian McGregor, June, 07; J. L 

Rutledge, Fort Dodge, Iowa..... 302.50 
June Maid, June, 10; Fioyd Gillette, 

Haertom, TOWR occccacvcecscsecsse 107.50 
Faster Lady, April, 10; Floyd Gil- 

co cssenaunieonaee ansehen 150.00 
Daisy, April, 04; M. Fisk, Curlew, 

TOWNE. 006080000500 sdecegerese es 500.00 


Mabel, June, ’99; C. B. Gostello.... 495.00 
3. 


Eden, May, °63; P. Kenefick, 
Belmond, Towa ....ccsceeceesee+s 305.00 
Young Fiorence, June, '98; C. P. . 
COmtahe: . wsicccccnss bbeadedcsthncdan ee 
STALLIONS. 
Alexander, June, ‘0%; P. McGuire, 
Holstein, Iowa ....... é0dcbessnda 190.00 
Chief Ambassador, May, 09; Floyd 
CPEB 7. o 0:00:65 00000 6e08ses sudsses 230.00 


Tax Payer, April, ’68; P. McGuire 242.50 
Markham Biake, April, ’07; P. Mc- 
185.00 


Guire 
Royal Heir, 

Intyre, Fort Dodge, Towa....... 255.00 
Iowa Pride, May, ‘10; J. Jacobson, 

Fort Dodge, lowa ..... opiessases Ae 

SUMMARY. 

8 mares sold for $2,562.50; average, $320.31 
6 stallions sold for $1207.50; aver., 201.25 
14 head. sold for $3,770; average, - 269.28 
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Dunwoody, Woodhill Farm Sale of Short-horns 








South Omaha, Neb. 





none over 6 years. 


Nov. 10th, Union Stock Yds. 


——= 


19 young Short-horn bulls, 28 females, 
A choice offering of 
young stock, well bred, from prize winners 
at State Fairs and Chicago International. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


WM. H. DUNWOODY, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MAY BLOSSOM 6th. 


























SHORT-HORNS 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


eee — white 











Scotch Short-Horn Bulls for Sale 


Several extra good yearlings sired by the superior Scotch herd bulls American Goods 296216 and Baron 
Kear ‘id 158073. both reds of good scale. American Goods was secured asa top son of Choice Goods and cost 
atop price. One or two of bis sons for sale are just as promising as their sire, being much like him. Come 
andsece them. W. M. McLAUGALIN, Shelby, lowa.| 

















WHITE & SMITH’S 


SHORT-HORNS 


1 First Prize 

1 Championship 
1 Second 

3 Thirds 

2 Fourths 

1 Sixth 


At the American Royal Show 


That's our record, and we met the strongest 
show herds in the country We want you te 
see our herd. We bought the famous Mea udow 
Lawn herd of C. E. Clarke, ineluding the great 
show bull, Ringmaster, and the famous cow, 
. Wehave 1) head inall, and invite 
those iring the highest type of herd head- 
ers to visitus. We know we can please them. 
See us at the International 

Address correspondence to 


WHITE & SMITH, St. Cloud, Minn. 


LESLIE SMITH, Mer. 





Malaka Herd Est. 1880. 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 
For Sale: Herd headers of best breeding 
and {ndividual merit,—the thick fleshed, grow- 


thy quality kind that will satisfy discriminating 
breeders and cattlemen. Inspection tnvited. 


H. D0. PARSONS - Baxter, lowa. 


Scotch Short-horn! * 


yearling bulls for sale, sons of Sultan and Village 
Sultan, One extra good roan, rest reds and all 
good thick fellows. See them and you will buy. 
Farm near Bagley and Herndon. 

Also a very choice Duroc Jersey fall boar for sale. 


ARTHUR ZELLER - Cooper, lowa. 


Short-horns For Sale 


Several choice Scotch bulls around a yearold, sired 
by Sultan 3d (a $1,000 son of Imp. Whitehall Sultan), 
and one by March Knight, the latter a red stylish 
fellow of the Cruickshank Secret family. 

Will also sell choice cows and heifers bred to Gay 
Knight 316573. my second prize yearling at Des 
Moines this year. Prices reasonable. Can shipover 
Northwestern, Rock Island or Milwaukee ral!lroads. 
Address EK. B. Thomas, Audubon, lowa. 


Short-horn Herd Headers 


FOR THE CRITICAL BREEDER AND FOR 
THE CRITICAL FARMER 


Several straight Scotch and the rest Scotch top- 
péd. Choice ones from caives to proven sires of 
great merit. Comeandsee. Prices very reasonable. 


FRICKE BROS., State Center, lowa 


SCOTCH BULLS! 


Eight Young Scotch Bulls, From Twelve 
to Eighteen Months Old 


Inspection invited. Correspondence 
Farm 3% miles from town. 


Conrad, lowa 
































Greenvale Short - Horns 


Herd headed by the Scotch show bulls Prince 
Roein and Baron Prive. Best Scotch families 
represented. Stock for sale at all times. In- 
spection Invi ted. 


M. L. ANDREWS, Melbourne, lowa. 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. en esutews roe 
Ik and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show bull, General Booth, 
heads herd. ‘Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ herd). 

Good red balls for sale, out of good big milking 
cows. Address as above, or come and see us. 


4 Good Short-horn Bulls 


Two Scotch and two Scotch topped. three reds and 
One roan, al! in good condition and right in form and 
ready for service Sitred by Violet’s Lad 284409 and 
ywr Gauntlet 300204. Write me for bargain prices. 

A. ALEXANDER Morning Sun, lowa. 


GOOD SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging iu age from calves to 
two years old. Come and see them or write. 

kL. C. REESE - - Prescott, Iowa. 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


King Clement 259631, red; by Nonpareil 
King. A high class bul! and will be sold fully guar- 
anteed. Have plenty of his get to show. A few 
yearling bulls for sale also. 
0. A. HYLDEN, 


Scotch Herd Header For Sale 


Red by Imp. Alice’s Ensign 200075 out of a daugh- 
ter of Imp. Lady Belle 7th by Imp. Charmer; 12 
Months old. Also two plain bred bu!ls 1 year old. 
T. A. DAVENPORT - Belmond, lowa 




















Prices right. 
promptly answered. 


JOHN LISTER, 


CARL SPARBOE, ELLSWORTH, IA. 


Breeder of High Class Short-horns 


Herd headed by the two superb bulls: 
CITY MARSHALL 270020 
COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


Herd is composed of daughters of many of Amer- 
fca's celebrated sires, and the greater part are of 
leading Scotch families. A few young bulls for sale. 


MILKING SHORT-.HORNS 
Two-year-old heifers and many young cows just 
fresh or close to calving. Guaranteed breeders and 
pedigrees furnished. Visitors welcome to milk any 
cows or weigh milk from each. Yearling bulls not 
related to females. BLACKMER & NELSON, Al 
Lea, Minn., one and two miles from city. 




















St. Ansgar, lowa 








POLLED DUBRHAMS 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE 


Several promising young herd headers sired by 
Secret Lad 281849. Also one 2 year old and one 3 year 
old herd headers. Prices reasonable. Come and see 








them or write. oases 2 miles north of Laurel. 
Maverhill, Lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. | G. B. PAUL - 





For Black Woodlawn Angus Cattle and a Square Deal 
WRITE 
P. J. DONOHOE, ~~. Brookside Herd; M. H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfie:d Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfol! He rd, 

HOLBROOK, IOWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 
or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Williamsburg, lowa. 

Four great herds close together. Shipping point Parnell, en Milwaukee Ky. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Ten Extra Good Bulls from one to two years 
old for sale at farmers’ prices. Mostly sired by the 
2100 Ib. prize winning Mayor of Alta 6th, be by the 
champion Heather Lad of Emerson 2d. Also cows 
and heifers for sale bred to the superior Trojan 
Eric bull, Ex. 111595 by Imported Ear! Eric of Ball. 
Write me orcome and see the herd. The leading 
=o 2 are represented and the individuals wil! suit. 


. AUSTIN . - Dumont, lowa. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS 


Herd headed by Zara the Great 49792 and Eric 9th 




















INVERNESS Aneus 


Herd Headed by 
Equalize 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 


LONGBRANCH ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HERD ESTABLISHED 1890 
Half the breeding 





lowa City, lowa 





Upwards of 400 head In herd 


of Keillor Park Herd is composed of Blackbirds A ; , aam 
Phen “ edgy Re * pees | matrons are imported animals and our herd headers 
Ericas. Queen Mothers, Prides, Heatherblooms and | are from the mosi noted herds of Scotland. Make 
other relia reicien your selections fram the largest and most fashion 


15 Good Young Bulls for sale, including two 
Blackbirds. Will also sell a choice lot of heifers 
andcows. Price reasonable. Write 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. 


Angus Bulls 


And Heifers in Car Load Lots 


Sired by Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
In ages from 10 to 20 months, in good useful con- 
dition for the buyer. If you want bargain prices on 


bulls write me. 
JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 
A superior lot of Angus bulls 


NGUS BULLS. 
4A. of the best breeding just ready for heavy service. 
Pricing them now tosult the man with a grade herd, 
and we invite inspection. Our herd headed by Imp. 
Ideal of Stranden 28158, will soon be offering both 
cows and heifers fn calf to this noted bull. 17 miles 
east of Des Moines on. RI &P. KR. Wilkinson 
& Sons, Mitchellville, lowa. 


ably bred herd in America. 
luspection invited. Prices right. 


CHAS. ESCHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


Angus Bargains at Private Treaty 


6 1 and 2-yvear-old bulls. 
32 Land 2-yexr.-old heifers. mostly bred. 
40 cows with calves at foot. 
These are from one of the oldest herds in lows. 
Prominent pulls have been continuously at its head. 
We can interest the man looking for honest cz attl e ue 
the beef type. Prices toeffectearly sales. All stock 


registered. 
L. W. NEUDECK, FT. DODGE, iowa 
ade ed by Thick- k- 


TIEW LAWN ANGUS—He rd he: 
set Idol 128967, a 2d prize lowa & Fair winner 
andsonofachampion. A trioof young bulls forsale 
of excellent beef form; also few females bred to 
Thicksct Idol. R. M. MILLER, 
Winnishiek Co., lowa Prosper, Minn. 
Can ship from Decorah, Iowa, or Prosper. 



























HOLSTELNS. Rene 


————e RAPALA LSYYS 





eee 


Select Herd of Registered and High Grade Holstein - Friesian 
cows, heifers and bulls, for sale. 100 large, breedy, high grade yearling heifers. 100 large, bree dy, 
high grade 14-year-old heifers, bred to freshen this summer and fall. 100 select, high grade, nicely marked, 

milky form 24¢ and 3-year-old he’fers, springing bag to freshen now. Many of the above heifers are pract!: 
cally full-bloods and are bred to select registered bulls having ancesters with high butter-fat records 10 
fully developed, large, high class type of heavy milking Holstein cows, fresh milkers and close springe ~ 
100 registered cows, heifers and bulls, tuberculin tested. a large percentage of them out of A. R. O. dams -_ 
sires of. high class; 90 per cent of the above cows and heifers are bred to Jessie Fobes 5th’s Sir Hom pee’ 
47091, a 34 brother to the world’s champion cow. In selecting the above herd I have made every effort pose a 
ble to get the very best type and quality of milk and butter producing dairy stock mg oT ie ee 

re DP as 


dairymen seeking a foundation herd an exceptional opportunity to make their selections 
JAMES DORSEY, 





give any information desired regarding dairy stock, shipping fac ilities. etc. c 
50 miles west of Chicago on C. N. & W. Ry,, and E-B Electric Ry. Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. cate weston ° 








1 Am Pleased to Be Able 
to Offer You 


a few young bulls that contain 25% of the blood 
of the world’s record cow, by direct descen 

They are out of choice cows that have fine yon. 
records. Tuberculin tested. Prices reason® @ 
Visit or write 


THE CHICAGO STOCK FARM 
R. B. YOUNG, Prop., Buffalo Center, low 
peunpecieaiene aie 


Holstein Gows 


The kind that give from nine to twelve thousand 
Ibs. of milk per year. Due to freshen this fal] and 
winter, to the service of great bulls. All stock reg- 
istered and transferred free of cost to the purchaser. 

Bred Heifers and Choice Bull Calves 
Over 100 head of females in herd. Send for price list 
and other information. Quality considered, we price 
them right. 

WOODLAWN FARM CO., Sterling, Ill. 











HORSES. 


PAPA AAPL LL ALLO 
LL Oe 





Oo 


JOHN L. SCHNEIDER 
BARNS IN TOWN ELKADER, IOWA 


I have on hand a very choice lot of Imported and American Bred Percheron, Belgian antteod 8 
stallions. Large, drafty, good back, heavy bone, good style and type. Every horse guara 























7, s le. 
breeder. Terms to suit purchaser. Come and see my horses and my prices will make you wil 
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Nov. 4, 1910. ‘ 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Nov. 10—W. H. Dunwoody, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sale at South Omaha. 
Dec. 6.—W. C. Meyers, Carroll, Iowa. 
Dec. 7—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Dec. 8—G. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
Dec. 13—Philip Funke, Greenfield, lowa. 
Dec. 14—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, 
lowa,. 
Dec. 15—O. O. Smith, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Dec. 16—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 
Dec. 21—E, D. Morgan, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Sale at Luverne, Minn. 
Dec. 22.—Walpole Bros., Rock Valley, Ia. 
Jan. 24—Harrington & Daniels and W. R. 
lHiakes, Williamsburg, lowa. 
Feb. 23—F. H. Ehlers, Tama, Iowa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Nov. 22—J. FE. Junk, Stuart, Iowa. 
March 8.—Breeders’ saie, \Vall Lake, Ia.; 
M. A. Martin, manager. 
March 9.—Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 


Jowa, 
HEREFORDS. 

Nov. 17—Edmonds, Shade & Co., Kings- 
ley, Iowa, and Stanton Breeding Farm, 
Madison, Neb. Sale at Sioux City, la. 

Nov. 23—Geo. R. Slocum, Primghar, lowa; 
sale at Sioux City, Iowa. 

Dec. 2—American Hereford Breeders’ 
Association. Sale at Chicago, during 
International, 

Dec. 6—C. G. Englund, Marathon, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 

Feb. 21—Hann & Mayne, Harlan, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS AND SHORT-HORNS. 
Dec. 1—A. Gibbs & Son, Klemme, lowa. 
PERCHERONS. 

Nov. 15 and 16—H. G. McMillan & Sons, 
lock Rapids, Iowa. Saie at Sioux City, 

Iowa. 

Jan. 5—J. A. Stransky, Pukwana, South 
Dakota. Dispersion sa'e. 

Jan. 17—S. Noble King, B'oomington, Ii. 

Jan. 19—H. S. Hoyman & Son, Stanwood, 
lowa, 

PERCHERONS, SHIRES AND OTHER 

DRAFT BREEDS. 

Jan. 10, 11, 12, 13.—Breeders’ Sales Com 
pany, at Bioomington, lilinois; C. W 
tiurt, Manager. 

Feb. 28 and March 1, 2, 3.—Breeders’ Sales 
Company, at Bloomington, Illinois; C. 
W. Hurt, Manager. 

PERCHERONS AND BELGIANS. 

Oct. 27. W. H. Ritter, Colfax, Ill. 

POLAND-CHINAS. 

Nov. 9—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Towa. 

Nov. 10—Snyder & Lee, Sac City, Iowa. 

Jan. 19.—James G. Long, Harlan, lowa. 

Feb. 2.—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, lowa. 

Feb. 7.—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

Feb. 8S—F. G. Paul, Marshailtown, lowa. 

Feb. 10—Cox & Holiinrake, Keithsburg, 
lilinois. 

Feb. 10.—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 

Feb. 11.—Peter Ellerbrock, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Feb. 16. Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Ia. 

Feb. 16—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 17.—Floyd Gillett, Hampton, Lowa. 

Feb. 25—O. C. Nicholson, Lohrville, Lowa. 

Mar. 1—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Mar. 2—Ruebe!l Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

Mar. 3—C. L. Thuirer, Fostoria, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

Jan. 18—A. P. Alsin, Boone, Iowa. 

Jan. 25.—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 

26.—DeVaul & Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 

26—E. E. Handley Carroll, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Iowa. 

Feb. 7—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—Gorman & Cahill, Dougherty, Ia. 

Feb. 9—Rooney & Son, Dougherty, lowa. 

Feb. 10—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Ia. 

Feb. 10—F. H. Dickey, Emmettsburg, la. 

Feb. 15.—Lewis Prestin, Kiron, lowa 
DUROC JERSEYS AND POLAND 

CHINAS. 

Feb. 3—R. A. Jeffries & Sons, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES. 

Feb. 17—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. W. Maynard, Inwood, lowa. 

Feb. 16—G. Ji. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 












SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
&s late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


A good, practical lot of vigorous Shrop- 

Shire rams are advertised for sale by A. 
Mason, of Early, lowa, who will be 

glad to tell our readers all about them. 
Mr. Mason also has bred ewes on which 
€ is quoting very reasonable prices. 
When writing him, mention the paper, 
Diease. 

In making a change in his advertise- 
ment, D. M. Norton, of Sanborn, lowa, 
With reference to his Shropshire sheep, 
Says: “My big, strong, two-year-old 
Tams catch the eye of the buyer, and all 
buyers who visit me buy what they want. 
Many who have bought by mail order, 
express themselves as being especially 
Well satisfied. The reason is that both 
the rams and the price are satisfactory.” 
As will be noted, Mr. Norton is offering 
his rams at greatly reduced prices to 
those who can use several head. 

Henry, Lefebure, of Fairfax, Linn Coun- 
ty, lowa, whose record as an importer 
and breeder of Belgian draft horses is 
Weil known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers, 
¥rites: ‘The third importation of this 
Season, consisting of forty-one head of 
Beigian stallions and mares, arrived at 
ur barns last week, all in excellent con- 
dition. We have a large new horse barn 
°n farm No. 3 which is fil'ed, as well as 
al of the other barns. This, the Belgian 

mporium of America, was established 
twenty-three years ago, and each suc- 
ceeding year adds to the number and 
also the quality of the horses imported 
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and bred, until at the present time there 
@re 125 head of stallions and mares for 
visitors to inspect and select from. We 
extend visitors a most cordial invitation 
to come and look our stock over. We 
believe we can please those desiring 
strictly high-class draft stallions and 
mares, as both the quality and our prices 
are right.” 

Twenty-six head of Shropshire rams 
and thirty-five head of ewes are adver- 
tised by F. A. Eckstein, of Chester, Iowa, 
route 2, in his new advertisement in this 
issue. With reference to his Shropshires, 
Mr. Eckstein, in sending us change of 
copy, writes: “I have some extra good 
pure-bred Shropshire rams, both year- 
ling and lambs, to offer; also ewes rang- 
ing from one to three years old, and ewe 
lambs. The lambs are sired by a Cooper- 
bred ram imported two years ago by Mic- 
Kerrow & Sons, of Wisconsin. The oijder 
shee} are sired by a Canadian bred ram 
imported by Frank Harding. I am sure 
they will please."”” Mr. Eckstein wiil be 
giad to have our readers who can possi- 
bly arrange it, to visit him and make 
their own selections. If they can’t come, 
and desire to buy either a ram or ewes, 
or both, he will be pleased to describe 
and quote prices thereon by mail. He is 
a thoroughly reliab'e breeder, and our 
readers can depend upon any representa- 
tions he makes with regard to his stock. 


W. A. HOOVER OFFERS TOP CHES- 
TER WHITE PIGS. 


If you are looking for pure-bred Ches- 
ter White pigs, either sex, that exce! in 
quality and that are growthy and of good 
type and breed character, you will do 
well to patronize Wm. A. Hoover, the 
well-known, reliable, pioneer Chester 
White breeder and exhibitor, of Os- 
kaloosa, Iowa. This statement is made 
after a recent visit to Mr. Hoover's well- 
improved farm, and the writer would like 
to suggest to our readers interested in 
building up good herds of Chesters that 
a day at Mr. Hoover's place is a day well 
spent. Many prominent Chester White 
breeders realize this because they have 
profited by such visits. One breeder 
from Nebraska profited by such a visit 
to the extent that he won first and cham- 
pionship this year on a boar he bought 
of Mr. Hoover the past year, and he has 
selected one of this year's gilts from Mr. 
Hoover's herd that looks like champion- 
ship material for next year. One seldom 
sees, in any breed, so much quality and 
size, with such ideal type and breed char- 
acter, as is found in the giit just men- 
tioned, and she is simply one of the tops 
of a bunch of gilts of like type and char- 
acter that Mr. Hoover raised this year. 
They have the full, heavy hams, good 
backs, spring of rib, short necks, good 
heads and ears, shortness of leg and the 
quality and size that is hard to get. Mr. 
Hoover has made a great record as a 
breeder and exhibitor of show pigs, but 
has not exhibited much since the St. 
Louis exposition, where he won more 
prizes than any other exhibitor of Ches- 
ter Whites. One of the top gilts he raised 
this year is a daughter of his St. Louis 
champion sow, Hawkeye Girl, while the 
herd boar he will use most the coming 
year is a half brother of his noted St. 
Louis winner, College Teddy; both being 
sons of his noted old herd boar, Teddy 
R., who is also the sire of the well-known 
show hogs, Counsellor and Lewis E. Mr. 
Hoover has some very promising boar 
pigs sired by Grand Leader, the sire of 
this vear’s senior champion boar at the 
Iowa State Fair. Others, including some 
of the best raised this year, are sired by 
Wonder and Prince B., the latter an ex- 
ceptionally good, large show hog, out of 
a 1,000-pound dam. Wonder is a son of 
the show hog, Nashua Boy. The entire 
herd is strong in prize-winning biood. 
See announcement elsewhere in this is- 
sue, and write or visit Mr. Hoover if in- 
terested in buying. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. 


THE DUNWOODY SHORT-HORN SALE 
AT SOUTH OMAHA, NOVEMBER 
10TH. 

The Dunwoody Short-horn sale, to be 
held at South Omaha, Neb., November 
10th, Thursday of next week, promises to 
be one of the most important Short-horn 
sale events of the year. It is the first 
draft of Scotch Short-horns to be* offered 
the public from the noted prize-winning 
Woodhill herd, owned by Wm. H. Dun- 
woody, of Minneapolis, Minn. As stated 
last week, Mr. Dunwoody is selling very 
heavily from the very best he has in the 
herd—a herd that is recognized as one 
of the greatest Scotch herds in America. 
The season in Minnesota has been un- 
usua!ly dry, and it followed a very severe 
winter, so that the feed probiem is rather 
serious in that state. This was a prin- 
cipal determining factor in deciding the 
time and place of this sale. Omaha is 
conveniently located for Short-horn 
breeders of the central west, and as the 
offering is of the character that is of gen- 
eral interest to Short-horn breeders ev- 
erywhere, the sale should be well pat- 
ronized, and especially by those desirous 
of securing, at their own price, the best 
of Scotch Short-horns. The offering in- 
cludes about twenty bulls, several of them 
high-class show bulls, and ail of them 
good. The females include as good a lot 
of heifers as one could hope to see out- 
side of some of the leading stock shows. 
Among them are prize winners and first- 
class show material for next year's shows. 
Some of these best heifers are daughters 
of the herd bull, Blythe Victor, who is 
included in the sale. He is a four-year- 
old of the thick, blocky type, and his 
calves in this sale are all the recommend- 
ation he needs. Besides B'ythe Victor, 
the offering includes the three-year-old 
first-prize senior bull ealf at the Minne- 
sota State Fair this year, and a lot of 
other extra good young bulls, as men- 
tioned last week. May’s Clipper has tor 
dam Imp. May Blossom 4th, one of the 
valuable imported cows in the herd. His 
illustration in the catalogue does not do 
him justice, as he is more blocky than 
the camera shows, His sire is the show 
bull, Lavender Clipper, by Choice Goods. 
A few of the other promising herd head- 
ers ar@ Royal Clifton, a very deep, thick, 
vigorous, masculine fellow, sired by Imp. 





Blood Royal, and out of Imp. Flora 8th; 
Cheerful Clipper, another roan yearling, 
straight and even, with good depth and 
thickness, good masculine character, and 
is a good feeder. His sire is Lavender 
Clipper, and his dam is Imp. Cheerful 2d, 
of the Ciaret family. A full sister to this 
young bull won first at the International. 
The offering includes several head of this 
good family. Another promising bull calf 
is a white son of the show bull Nonpareil 
Marquis. The calf is a good, thick fel- 
low, a year old last month. Then there 
is a good, smooth Marr Clara bull, called 
Clara's Royal 2d, his sire being Imp. 
Blood Royal. Another*extra good one is 
a roan sired by Lavender Clipper and out 
of Imp. Lady Mary 4th. A good mate to 
him is the roan calf by Imp. Nonpareil 
Marquis, and out of Cheerful 5th. This 
is an extra good, thick, full quartered, 
wide chested, low built fellow. The show 
bull, C:ipper’s Choice, is a sen of Lav- 
ender Clipper, and his dam was a first 
prize winner. There are too many good 
cows and heifers to make individual men- 
tion. All are young and of the choicest 
Scotch breeding. Most of them are sired 
by show bulls, and a number have prize- 
winning dams, while a good many are out 
of imported dams. There are several 
Golden Sunbeams in the offering, of the 
same family as the Toronto champion, 
Prince Sunbeam. A half dozen or more 
belong to the Claret family, all of them 
descendants of Imp. Columbia 2d, by Ban- 
ner Bearer. Others are descendants of 
the good imported cows in the herd, Juno, 
by Star of Morning, Lady Mary 4th, May 
Blossom 4th, a Patience 31st, Lavender 
Princess, Princess Margaret, and others. 
The catalogue is late in coming from the 
printer, but can be had for the asking. 
Write for it, as directed in the announce- 
ment on page 1498, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


SNYDER & LEE’S POLAND CHINA 
SALE 


. 


Fifty head of Poland China boars and 
sows will be offered at public auction by 
Messrs. Snyder & Lee, at Sac City, Iowa, 
November 10th. These gentlemen breed 
the growthy, large size Polands. Their 
motto, “Bigger, Better and More Prolific,”’ 
is very applicable to their herd at the 
present time. Eleven of the fifty head to 

sold on this occasion are of August 
and September, 1909, farrow; eight are 
bears, one of which is a son of S. L.'s 
Dude and out of Queen Douglas, a full 
sister to the Snyder & Lee herd boar, Up- 
to-Date 2d. The fall boar we refer to 
was shown at the Sac City fair this fall, 
where he won sweepstakes. He has an 
eight-inch bone, and is right up on his 
feet. There are two other boars and one 
Sow in same litter. The offering is strong 
in the blood of Long Dude, Up-to-Date 
and Crow’s Model, and they are built on 
the expansion plan. They have not been 
stuffed on a corn diet, but have been es- 
pecia!ly well cared for to promote thrift 
and growth. Those who attend the sale 
will find a very desirable offering and 
one from which they are reasonably sure 
of profitable returns under ordinary treat- 
ment. The sale comes at an opportune 
time, as breeding season is right at hand, 
and a better opportunity to buy as good 
a class of Poland Chinas publicly is not 
liable to present itself again this year. 
Catalogue giving full information may be 
had by writing Messrs. Snyder & Lee. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
Note the advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. F 


RELATIVE EXPENSE OF THE HORSE 
AND BUGGY VS. THE AUTO- 
OBILE,. 


The Maxwell Briscoe Motor Company, 
of Cook street, Tarrytown, N. Y., re- 
cently made a test of their Model Q, 22 
horse power Maxwe!l car and a horse and 
buggy. The horse and buggy carried two 
passengers, the automobile the same num- 
ber. During the test the horse and buggy 
traveled 197 miles, and the results show 
that the cost for the two passengers per 
mile for the horse and buggy was 5 cents; 
of the automobile for two pasengers per 
mile 3 and 7-10 cents. In a full-page ad- 
vertisement on: page 9% of this week's 
issue, the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Com- 
pany give facts and figures with refer- 
ence to this test, and point out what it 
means to the farmer to have a Maxwell 
car right on his farm ready for use, and 
which does not prove an expense when 
not in use. They have issued booklets 
giving practical data as to the expense of 
maintaining their cars, and they want ev- 
ery reader of Wallaces’ Farmer interest- 
ed in automobiles to write for their book- 
let, and to investigate carefully the vari- 
ous styles of automobiles which they 


_make and sell at very reasonable prices. 


There are nearly 40,000 Maxwell automo- 
biles in use, which goes to prove the 
worth of the car. The booklet they have 
issued can be had by addressing J. B: 
Maxwell, president and general manager, 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, Tarry- 
town, N. Their advertisement in this 
issue will, we believe, prove quite inter- 
esting to our readers who have been con- 
sidering the advisability of buying a car. 


ZEPHYR FLOUR GUARANTEED. 

The farm home which is not trying 
Zephyr tiour, the product of the Bower- 
sock Millis & Power Co., of Lawrence, 
Kan., is urged to go to their grocer and 
get a sack of Zephyr flour. The manu- 
facturers give the grocer the authority 
to refund the price of the sack of flour 
if, after using one-half of it, you do not 
find it satisfactory, and you return the 
other half to the grocer ,telling him that 
you are not satisfied and that it has not 
made good with you. They have so much 
confidence in Zephyr flour that they do 
not hesitate to make this offer, and it is 
seldom indeed that they find a farmer 
who is not more than pleased with Zephyr 
flour after he has had a chance to try it. 
It is made of Kansas hard wheat, spe- 
cially selected, and in one of the best 
equipped fiour mills in the country. The 
Bowersock Mills and Power Company will 
be glad to tell you about Zephyr flour 
and how it is made, if you write them, 
and they want you to be sure and ask 
your dealer for Zephyr flour when buying 
your next sack of flour, If he doesn’t 
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have it, get him to write the Bowersock 
Mills and Power Company, so that he 
can supply you, or else write them your- 
self and they will give you the names of 
dealers in your vicinity. Their advertise- 
ment on page 1481 gives reasons why 
Zephyr fleur will prove satisfactory to 
you. Read it. 


THE DAVENPORT ROLLER BEARING 
STEEL WAGON. 


Lighter draft, greater durability, and 
greater strength are, in brief, the claims 
of the Davenport Wagon Company for 
their Davenport roller bearing steel wag- 
ons. This is the wagon that runs on a 
roller bearing, and the illustration of the 
bearing in their advertisement in this 

ue will give our readers an excellent 
idea of this feature of the Davenport 
wagon. The manufacturers believe it 
lightens the draft from 30 to 50 per cent, 
and consider that they are making a very 
conservative estimate when they, make 
this statement. The Davenport "wagon 
has a guaranteed capacity of 5,000 pounds. 
It has gears of solid steel rolled into the 
strongest forms known, and trussed like 
a modern steel bridge. The wheels are 
steel, with strong, round spokes, bored 
solidly into the hubs and hot riveted into 
the tires. There is nothing about it to 
dry out, rot, shrink or work loose. There 
are no tires to reset or break down, and 
all you need to do to oil the wagon is to 
open a smail oil cup and work the oil can. 
The wagon can’t run dry in the sense 
that the ordinary wagon runs dry, as the 
roller bearings will work even without oil. 
The Davenport Wagon Company want ev- 
ery reader of Wallaces’ Farmer to inves- 
tigate their wagon and their claims there- 
for, before they buy their next wagon. 
They don’t want you to take their word 
for what the Davenport wagon is and will 
do, but they want you to try the wagon 
yourself and see for yourself. It sells 
at just about the same price as the ordi- 
nary farm wagon, and they claim that it 
will give twice the service, and give more 
satisfaction in giving the service at that. 
The new catalogue with reference to their 
wagon, which they have issued, will be 
forwarded to any of our readers on re- 
quest. It gives interesting facts with 
reference to the Davenport roller bearing 
steel wagon, and the satisfaction it has 
given users. 


A FOUR-CYLINDE® AUTOMOBILE 
FOR $900. 


A four-cylinder automobile which they 


are selling for $900 is illustrated in the ~ 


advertisement of the Hup Motor Com- 
pany, of Desk 49, Detroit, Mich., on page 
1475. It is a four-passenger, twenty horse 
power, four-cylinder car, with Bosch mag- 
neto, the highest priced manufactured, 
sliding gear transmission, ete. In short, 
it is a high-class car, and the manufac- 
turers guarantee the Hupmobile free from 
defects in material or workmanship dur- 
ing the life of the car, agreeing to re- 
place free of charge any defective mate- 
rial when returned to their factory for in- 
spection, transportation charges prepaid. 
This guarantee, of course, does not cover 
tires, as the maker of the tires stands 
back of them. In their special advertise- 
ment on page 1475, the Hup Motor Com- 
pany tell what the farmer gets when he 
buys a Hupmobile, and they illustrate 
the Hupmobile runabout as well as the 
four-passenger car. The runabout sells 
at $759, and it may be said to be the most 
popular runabout manufactured, giving 
splendid service. The Hup Motor Com- 
pany’s catalogue te'!ls about both cars, 
and they want to place a copy of it in 
the hands of every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested in automobiles. 
Fither a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. 


STOVES DIRECT FROM THE 
FACTORY. 

The reader of Waltaces’ Farmer desir- 
ing to buy a stove of any kind will un- 
questionably be interested in the adver- 
tisement of the Kalamazoo Stove Com- 
any, of Kalamazoo, Mich., who sell their 
heaters, kitchen ranges—in short, stoves 
of every kind—direct from their factory 
to the consumer on thirty days’ free trial. 
They prepay the freight to your station 
as well. They want to send their new 
catalogue, which describes and i!lustrates 
in detai] the various styles of Kalamazoo 


stoves, as well as telling about their lib- . 


eral selling plan. Over 16,000 Kalamazoo 
stoves are now in use in various parts 
of the country. Their catalogue tells all 
about them, and they want every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buying 
a stove of any kind this season to write 
at once for a copy of their catalogue, and 
to arrange to try one of their stoves for 
thirty days. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing will be heartily ap- 
preciated by the advertiser as well as 
ourselves. 


GORDIAN KNOT WIRE FENCE. 


The fence that takes its name from the 
tie of the stay wires which are in a gor- 
dian knot is that made by the Ludlow 
Saylor Wire Company, Dept. H., St. 
Louis, Mo. You can obtain full particu- 
lars concerning this fence, and also a 
souvenir gordian knot stick pin, from the 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Company, by writ- 
ing them, mentioning their advertise- 
ment in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE BEST LIGHT FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. 


This, in brief, is the claim of the Angle 
Manufacturing Company, of Dept. 5, 159- 
161 Twenty-fourth street, New York City, 
for their Angie lamps. They give reasons 
for their claims and they want every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer to read this 
advertisement and to send for the inter- 
esting booklet on Ang'e tamps which they 
have issued. Angle lamps seil at very 
reasonab!e prices, and they are used by 
many people in preference to gas and 
electricity. They are very convenient. 
You can handle the Angle lamp just like 
a gas jet. It can be turned high or low 
as desired without the slightest trace of 
soot or odor. The long eveni of the 
winter will soon be at hand, and we sug- 

to our readers that an Angle lamp 
wou'd be a very ee oe ee 
for the winter's reading. up this 
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International Live Stock Exposition, Nov. 26-Dec. 3 || 
International Horse Show of Chicago, Nov. 22-Nov. 26 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Many New Features—Greater and Better Than Ever—Numerous New Attractions 


THIRTY NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 
A SEASON OF ENTERTAINMENT AND A TRIP TO CHICAGO 
DAILY AUCTION SALES OF PURE BRED LIVE STOCK 


TUESDAY, NOV. 29, 10:00 P. M. WEDNESDAY, NOV. 30, 1:00 P. M. 


75 CHOICE SHETLAND PONIES 50 CHOICE ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Fer catalog write For caialog write 


American Shetland Pony Club, American tna Ass’n., U. 


n 

















CHAS. GRAY, Secretary, S. Yards, CHISAS 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1:00 P. M. 


50 HIGH CLASS HEREFORDS 


For catalog write 


C. R. THOMAS, Sec'y American Hereford Ass’n., 1012 Baltimore Ave., 


J, M. WADE, Secretary, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


THURSDAY, DEC. 1, AT 1:00 P. M. | 


50 CAREFULLY SELECTED SHORT-HORNS 


For catalog write 
American Short-horn Association, 


TUESDAY, NOV. 29, | P. M.—RAMBOUILLET SHEEP SALE 


For catalog write 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, pansies MILFORD CENTER, OHIO 


LOWEST RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 


B. 0. COWAH, Ass’t. Sec'y., U. S. Yards, CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MG. 


SHEEP SHEEP 


SHEEP 








ye 
Clover Hilt Farm } 


Le 4 
For Immediate’ Sale, 140 of these: “Registered Shr opshitp hams” thiat will make your-flock the best and most profitable in your vielnity. 
} Quality Shropshires } 


Clover Hill shropshires Won all Championships in open- -to- the-world pamoeitien, recent lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Wineis State Fairs. 
YCOPYRIOMT CHANDLER BROS.” 


HAN BROS: } CHARITON, ia 











lowa’s Pioneer Breeders and Importers 


Shropshire Sheep 


Imported rams and ewes forsale from best flocks 
— -——— of England and Canada as well as choice home bred, 
They have the eize and quality and are in good 
heaithy condition, Come and see them or write. 


Oxford Down Sheep | Oxford Down Sheep DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning, lowa | 


yearling and spring rams for sale. — | 


naunee ue mouths, average lwto125lbs. Average : 
Greenbush = abehiatal 


clip for past four years, 12‘ lbs. per fleece. You can 
Choice rams and bred ewes for sale at prices that 


ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty yearling rams and forty bred ewes for sale. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
FRANS RAINCER, LOGAN, IOWA 


YORKSHIRES. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 

















Largest registered flock west of 
the Mississippi. Sixty 2-year-old, 
yearling and ram lambs for sale; 


increase the size of your sheep and woo! productton 
also ewes. Fifteen ribbons at Des | 


by the use of these rams. Will also spare 30 fine 
























































. Moines this year, including cham- young ewes. Address iiena 
“4 plonsh!p. will move them. Address — —EEEE 
JNO. eee S See, C. A. NELSON, WAVERLY, IOWA | A. L. MASON, esti Sac Co., lowa _ Champion Herd of U nited States 
° _ = - For sale now, choice pigs selected fron 
—— = = a bred Yorxshires, farrowed from March 6th to July 
SHROPSHIRES 3 RED POLL Save money and express charges by ordering your 
amps ire ams PR nnn herd boar without delay. Address 
Forty rams one and two years old—40 young ewes 
for sale. Quality choice. Best Imported rams al- A few good —-‘ hers and two-year-olds, at j Thos. H. Canfield, Box 6, Lake Park, Minn. 
ways used in my flock. Write at once orcome and reasonable prices raw r S 
see me. Prices reasonable. WILLARD MILLER, ALLAHAN, 
sien me Yo 
nite, Case County. lowes wai | de F GALL Sac City, lowa ptt ae cinco RKSHIRE BOARS 
Hy Six good, growthy, vigorous fel lows 3 for sale. All 
20 Shropshire Rams SHROPSHIRE SHEEP FOR SALE Public Sale October 27th out ofeame litter of id pign. Ifyou want large litte 
8 SIZ orKkst es. e , 
, Chotecely bred and ge ady for sorviee Raney > — Richt : ” ‘ ' ' } Watch Wallaces’ Farmer for full particulars and ican ae ——” These p i 3 ‘will pl lease ye 
byaprize winning {mported ram. *ricec ow for tight good yearling rams, i8extra good ram lambs, | make your to att 
quis ksalcs. Alsoa few choice ewes. 25 ewes from 1 to 3 years old, 10 cwe lambs, all pure ae ager a heey Frank Yoder, Altoona, lowa 
bred; breeding snd quality of the best. t , 
A. M. AVERY a SONS, Macon Giy, owe | Si Dcaarasn  'e: heater, Iowa Cc. A. CRAWFORD, Anthon, lowa lowa " Fs arm 1m mile east of town. 
Registered Shropshire Rams | <<s\ SHROPSHIRES EE" Red Polls ae 
egistered Shrop ES ea a Re 
60 imported and home bred | that have won for me can easily win for you. Try a 6000 ENOUGH “o: HAMPSHIRES 
ree —— “~/ rams. 40cam lambs and ewes to match, few. Special offering on bulls and fem Write 
“ of the Rector fan F.J.CLOUSS, Bar Iowa. . .s at Illnols 
Winterset. lowa C. D. Nichols Live Stock Co Cresco. la. | Farm also near Clare on M. & St. L. My herd won 14 ribbons In 16 classes at Illinois 
eg , ta. ‘rst is and bo 





State Fair, 1908, inclu 
Janu ary sale av 





W. H. McGINNESS & SON, 


@ was $ot 








Shropshire Rams 


from chotce Imported breeding; 
All registered. Address 


Lenox College, Hopkinton, lowa 


for sale, also a 
few cho 


E. E. REED, 


ice @wes 


Shropshire Rams 


Can furnish good, strong, vigorous yearling rams 
and ram lambs, also a few good ewes. Prices rea- 
sonable. Write. 
Cc. A. BOPES. 


Mondamin Shropshires 


Good, atrong yearling and lamb rams forsale, by an 
imported Mimtom bred ram and out of imported 
ewes, 

MELD BROS., Minton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 





Rey nolds, ail. 








A Choice Lot of Year- 


ling. and. Two-Y.-O1d Shropshire Rams 


All sired by my imported flock ram and out of ewes 
directly descended from imported ewes. 


T. A. DAVENPORT, BELMOND, IOWA 





Shropshire Rams 


A few one and two-year-olds of true Shropshire 
type at reasonable prices. 
0. 8S. CARPENTER, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Price, size and quality right. Yearlings and two- 
year-olds—-strong and husky. One or a carload. 
Greatly reduced prices to ranchmen who can use 
several. Write us. 
D. M. NORTON, 


lowa Falls, lowa 





Sanborn, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


In the oflicial 12 months’ butter contest 

Just closed by the Re doy Polled Cattle Club, 
our3 cows inthe contest won Ist, 3d and oa 
One of thom made over 600 Ibs. on 


4th prizes. 
in the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 


of butter 
ditions and care. 8. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


championships. 
Nice Crop of Pigs Now Ready to Ship 


also a few choice 1 and 2-year sows, bred f = 
and Oct. farrow. Allatreasonable p 


ALL. Goodenough, 














Schenck’s Red Polis 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 16503. Will also spare a few 
young cows with caives at foot. Come and see me 
or address MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa. 


Red Polled Buils 


Top Quality 
Write at 





Bottom Prices 
We are crowded and must have room. 


once. 
Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











T: et. w ‘ORTHS. 


PPRPALA LAL P PLD PALL LS 


~TAMWORTHS | 


My young Tamworths are in fine form 
and IE am ready to quote prices. Address 


D. E. Yoder, Williamsburg, lowa, R. 2 


Tamworth Boars 


Four good, growthy, vigorous fe llows for sale. = 
you wantlengthy, hardy hows, the k nd that tops t 
market, try Tamworths. Cali on or write 
HH. P. LESAN, Mt. Ayr, 





low” 


Morrison, Ills. 
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advertisement cn page 1485, read it care- 
juiy, and write the Angie Manufactur- 
ing Company for their interesting book- 
jet they have issued with regard to their 
jamps. This booklet illustrates and de- 
scribes the various styles of their lamps. 
Either a postal card or letter request will 
pring it. 
THE E-M-F “30” AUTOMOBILE AT 


A car of moderate price which made 
a splendid record laSt year and also the 
vear before was the E-M-F thirty horse 
po..er touring car, which sold at what 
was considered the very reasonable price 
of $1,250. “The best car on the market 
for the money’ was the comment fre- 
uentiy made with reference to the E-M- 
F “30 in 1909 and 1910. The announce- 
ment of the manufacturers, the E-M-F 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., that the E- 
F-M ‘30 for 1911 will sell for $1,000 is 
therefore of much interest to the farm 
buyer of automobiles, and their adver- 
tisement in this issue will unquestionably 
be read with no little interest by our 
recders. It illustrates the E-M-F “30” 
for 1911, a five-passenger car that you 
can go anywhere with, and also their 
Finders ‘20° runabout, which will sell 
for 1911 at the very moderate price of 
$7 This runabout has a flat deck be- 
hind, which can be equipped with a de- 
tachable rear seat if desired, making it a 
very convenient car for farm use. The 
E-\i-F Company have issued interesting 
literature telling about both of the cars, 
and we simp!y call the attention of our 
recders to their advertisement and to this 
literature without further comment. The 
advertisement and catalogue tell all about 
the two cars, the guarantee thereon, and 
in advertising which is to follow further 
information concerning both cars will be 
given. The advertisement in this issue 
deals particularly with the E-M-F, but 
the Flanders roadster above mentioned 
will also be the subject of detailed com- 
ment in an advertisement to come out in 
an early issue. 


£7*ASONABLE BARGAINS FOR THE 
HOME AND FARM. 


Bargains which will interest the farmer, 
the farmer’s wife and the farmer’s boys 





and girls are advertised by the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company, on our back 
pase this week. Curtains, rugs, linoleum, 


furniture for the home, wearing apparel 
for the women, children and men, imple- 
ments for the farm, guns for the boys, 
re a few of the many bargains mentioned 
in is advertisement, and prices are 
quited on everything. The Chicago 
Wrecking Company want you to 


< their advertisement over, and to 
write for their catalogue, which contains 
1,009 pages of bargains which they list. 
Either use the coupon which their adver- 
tise ment contains or drop them a pcstal 


ecard or letter request asking for their 
catalogue, as advertised in Wallaces’ 
Farmer. They guarantee anything you 
buy of them to be satisfactory, or the 
money will be refunded. Anything you 
buy of them which is not right they want 
you to tell them about, and they will see 
that it is made right. When sending or- 
ders, they will appreciate it if you will 
mention that you do so through the ad- 
vertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A BOOK ON FARM PAINTS. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, of 694 
Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio, have is- 
sued a book on farm paints. This book 
gives just the paint or varnish needed for 
everything about the farm that needs 
paint, and also tells how to apply it. It 
Will unquestionably prove both interest- 
ing and valuable to the reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who has painting to do, 
and the Sherwin-Williams Company will 
be glad to send a copy thereof to any of 
our readers who write them at the above 
address, mentioning the paper. They are 
maekers of paints all ready to use. They 
have their own linseed oil plants, lead 
mines and zine mines, and are therefore 
mé ers of paints from start to finish. No 
paint is put out until they know that it 
is thoroughly satisfactory. It isn’t guess- 
work with them, but careful, painstaking 
manufacture which has given their paints 
a@ reputation for quality that is unex- 
celled. Their literature should be in your 
hands. Ask for it. 


RELIABLE HORSE BLANKETS. 


A good pair ef horse blankets should be 
a part of every barn ejuipment, as they 
will pay for themselves several times 
over before they are worn out. They add 
much to the comfort of the horse, and 
Save feed. The Bemis Bianket Company 
are putting out a very desirable bianket 
In the Old Honesty, at $3 each. <A guar- 
antee tag will be found on each Old Hon- 
esty blanket, and they ask you to call at 
your dealer’s and examine their blankets 
and also to write for their booklet de- 
scribing them in detail. A good idea of 
these blankets is given in the cut which 
their advertisement on page 1480 con- 
tains, If you want to buy a pair of 
horse blankets, by all means investigate 
Old Honesty blankets before buying. A 
postal request to the Bemis Blanket Co., 
No. 10 Bemis building, Omaha, Neb., will 
bring full particulars concerning same. 


FEED GRINDER EXPERIENCE. 
_For forty-one years the W. G. Straub 
Company, of 3735 Filbert street, Phila- 
de!phia, Pa., have been making feed 
grinders, and Straub and Quaker City 
feed grinders are the result of this forty- 
one years’ experience. If you want a 
grinder to make quick work of the task 
of grinding the feed for a big herd of 
cattle, you can secure it of the Straub 
Company. They make grinders for every- 
thing from corn with the husks on to 
graham flour, and they are thoroughly 
modern and up to date in every particu- 
ar, An interesting book'et illustrating 
the various styles ot grinders which they 
manufacture has just been issued by the 

G. Straub Co., and they will be giad 
be forward a copy thereof te any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in feed 
grinding. All that is necessary to get it 
- 2 —— Penge postal card or letter 
eyuest at the address abc i 2en- 
tioning the paper S above given, men 
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WALLACES’ FARMER ‘ 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE FARM HOME. 

A firm that is making a speciality of 
lighting the farm home with electricity is 
the Dayton Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio, whose advertisement ap- 
pears for the first time this week. They 
are makers of Dayton electric outfits, 
which are designed for the electric light- 
ing of farm houses and barns. The outfit 
consists of a combination dynamo and 
storage battery, the current for lighting 
being taken from the battery, while the 
dynamo is used to keep the battery re- 
charged with electricity. The gasoline 
engine you may have on your farm will 
run the dynamo, and quite often you can 
do other work with it at the same time. 
If you do not have a gasoline engine, the 
Dayton Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany can furnish you with a complete 
outfit. They have issued interesting lit- 
erature telling about their system of farm 
lighting by electricity, and would be giad 
to send same to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer on request. Note their adver- 
tisement, and mention the paper, please, 
when writing them. 


$1,000 FOR THE BEST LETTERS. 


. The Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing 
Company, of 11 Wermouth street, Mad- 
ison, Wis., offer $1,000 in prizes for the 
best letters on the subject of “How 
Farmers Can Make Money With Gasoline 
Engines.’ They are offering this money 
in order to get together the best ideas 
of practical farmers and farmers’ sons 
on how the gasoline engine helps the 
farmer, and the $1,000 will be distributed 
in sixty-one prizes, as outlined in their 
advertisement on page 1471. <A _ postal 
card or letter will bring the Fuller & 
Johnson Company free engine books and 
full details concerning their $1,000 prize 
offer. The advertisement above referred 
to gives partial particulars. The contest 
closes on the last-day of March, 1911, and 
the Fuller & Johnson Company have is- 
sued a circular giving full details with 
regard to their offer, which they will be 
glad to send to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is interested. 


COMFORT IN SHOES. 


A point which Foot, Schulze & Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., make in the manufacture of 
their shoes is comfort for the wearer, and 
they urge our readers to investigate 
their Foot Schulze shoes for men, women 
and children. They believe they will find 
them to be the most comfortab’e shoes 
they have ever worn, because there is an 
even pressure all around in Foot Schuize 
shoes The shoes thus give even wear. 
They are sold by dealers all over the west 
and northwest, and the Foot Schulze Co. 
want you to ask your dealer to show you 
their shoes when buying your next pair. 
If for any reason your dealer does not 
keep their shoes, they want you to write 
them, and they will see that you are sup- 
plied. 

AN ADJUSTABLE HORSE COLLAR. 


A horse collar which adjusts itself to 
the neck of the horse, and which will fit 
when the horse is fat as‘ well as when he 
is thin is the Uwantum, made by Adams 
& Johnson Company, of Galesburg, Il. 
They illustrate this collar in their ad- 
vertisement on page 1488 this week, and 
want Wallaces’ Farmer readers to write 
for their circular telling about same, and 
also to investigate them personaily at 
their dealer's, as their collars are sold 
through harness dealers in the various 
towns in Iowa. They believe they have 
the most satisfactory horse collar made; 
but they don’t ask you to take their word 


for it—they want you to see for yourself 
and try their collars, as they are satis- 
fied they will prove thoroughly satisfac- 


tory. They really have three different 
sizes of collars in one of these collars, as 
the adjustment permits of that variation. 


HOW TO JUDGE A WATCH, 

This is the title of an interesting book- 
let on watches which Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., of 183 Frankel building, New 
York City, have recently issued. They 
are makers of Ingersol!-Trenton seven 
and fifteen jewel watches, which sell 
through your jeweler at from $5 to $15, 
according to the number of jewels. The 
$5 watch has seven jewels, and is in a 
solid nickel I. T. case. The $15 watch 
has fifteen jewels, and is in a twenty- 
five year guaranteed gold-fillied I. T. case 
of the best quality. Prices on other 
watches range from $7 to $15, good 
watches being sold at $8, $9, $10 and $12 
eaeh. Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. desire 
to send a copy of their booklet above re- 
ferred to to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
interested in buying watches. They be- 
lieve it is the best explanation of a watch 
ever written, and they want you to read 
it. As a special favor to them, and also 
to us, will you. kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

FLEECE-LINED UNDERWEAR. 

Underwear that is made for the cold 
winter weather is High Rock fleece-lined 
underwear, the product of the High Rock 
Knitting Company, of Dept. G, Philment, 
N. Y¥., whose advertisement, on page 1481, 
tells all about it. It sells at the low price 
of 50 cents a garment, or you can buy it 
in the more expensive wear if you desire, 
at $1 a garment for two-piece suits, or 
$2 for union suits. The High Rock Knit- 
ting Company have issued a _ booklet en- 
titled “‘The Underwear for You,’ which 
they would like to forward to readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. It tells why their un- 
derwear is desirable and satisfactory for 
farm wear. 


HOW ABOUT A LOW-WHEELED, 
BROAD-TIRED WAGON? 

There is no greater convenience for do- 
ing farm work than a low-wheeled wagon. 
it is not necessary to buy a whole wagon, 
as you can buy wheels of the Electric 
Wheel Company, of Box 55, Quincy, IIL, 
by means of which you can convert old 
running-gears into a low-down, broad- 
tired, steel-wheeled wagon, at the mini- 
mum of cost. The Electric Wheel Com- 
pany call attention in their advertisement 
on page 1481 to the strength and conven- 
ience of their wheels, and they want to 
send you their booklet on low-down, 
broad-tired wagons, as compared with 











Phone Ne. 02-W. 


(37) 1501 


HOOVER’S CHESTERS “"*s33202.0""" 
Pigs with qmality and size forsale. Some extra good boar pigs sired by Gra «| 


Leader, the sire of this year’s lowa State Fatrseniorchampion. Comeand see tliceo 
pigs and you will buy. Free conveyance at Oskaloosa Livery Co. 


WH. A. HOOVER, Oskaloosa, lown 








If you do not already 
broad-tired wagon, 


the other kind, 
have a low-down, 
write them at once. 


CEMENT POSTS FOR THE FARM. 


Numbers 7 and 8 of the Farm Cement 
News, issued by the Universal Portland 
Cement Company, of Chicago, Ill, give 
full information with reference to build- 
ing concrete fence posts. Numbers 4, 5 
and 6 also give information with regard 
to building concrete walks, floors, foun- 
dations, troughs and tanks. Bulletin No. 
21, which they have issued, tells about 
concrete silos. They will be glad to send 
any one or all of thees papers to readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer on request. They 
are interested in giving the farmer prac- 
tical and reliable information on the use 
of cement on the farm, and have gone 
to no little expense with that idea in 
view. 

JUDGES AT THE INTERNATIONAL. 


The judges of live stock at the Inter- 
national Expositign, to be held at Chi- 
cago the first week in December, have 
all been selected and announced, and Su- 
perintendent B. H. Heide will be glad to 
give our readers any information with re- 
gard to the judges in the various classes 
that they may desire. In the cattle class- 
es the judges are as follows: Short-horns, 
c. E. Marvin, T. E. Robson and E. M. 
Hall; fat classes, J. E. Robbins and John 
R. Tomson; Angus breeding and fat class- 
es Stan'ey R. Pierec, Creston, Ill., the 
one judge system being in vogue for the 
Angus show this season, and also in the 
Galloway, Red Polled and Polled Durham 
divisions; Herefords, S. W. Anderson, J. 
A. Shade and Robert H. Hazlett, and one 
of these gentlemen will a'so judge the 
fat stock; Galloways, Professor R. J. Kin- 
zer; Red Polled, Professor C. F. Curtis; 
Polled Durhams, T. Wornall; grade 
and cross-bred and champion steers, 
Richard G. Carden, of Tipperary, Ireland; 
fat carload classes, Tim Ingwersen; short 
fed vecials, James Brown; carload feeder 
eattle, Charles Brown; steers entered for 
slaughter, J. G. Imboden; carcass cattle, 
Samuel White. In the horse division, the 
judges of the Percherons are John De 
Lancy, Wm. Be!! and Joseph Watson; 
Clydesdales, Professcr W. L. Carlyle, An- 
drew McFariane and Professor Trow- 
bridge: Shires, A. Latimer Wilson, Joseph 
\Vatsen and O. B. Sizer; Belgians, Ely 
Sprunger, Robert Graham and Professor 
Car y ¢ draft horses in harness, Pro- 
fessor C. F. Curtis., The committee of 
judges is W. E. Skinner, Dr. G. Howara 
Davidsen and A. J. Lovejoy. Everything 
points to the record being broken at the 
International! this year, both in the breed- 
ing and fat stock classes. Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers should make their plans 
to attend this great stock show. No show 
during the year is of more educational 
value, and it comes at a season of the 
year when most of our readers can most 
easily spare the time to attend. 

LAKEWOOD PERCHERON SALE. 

Seventy-five head of stallions and mares 
are listed by Messrs. H. G. McMillan & 
Sons, of Lakewood Farm, for their sev- 
enteenth public sale. The sale, as has 
been the custom for a number of years 
past, will be held at Sioux City, lowa, 
and the date is November 15th and 16th. 
Lakewood Farm is the most widely known 
Percheron breeding establishment in this 
country at the present time. The great 
horse, Calypso, himself a champion and 
the sire of a score or more of prize win- 
ners, will be represented in this sale by 
a few sons and daughters, and the mares 
of breeding age not his get will be bred 
to him, and they should prove a safe and 
attractive investment. The Calypso 
mares are bred to the young show stal- 
lions, Insecrit and Historian, new in use 
at Lakewood. A number have been listed 
for the sale from the show entries these 
gentlemen had out this year, and all in 
all it is considered to be one of the best 
offerings consigned from Lakewood far@. 
The man who needs a horse for breeding 
purposes or who can use a few_for sale 
purposes should be able to find in the 
thirty young stallions listed suitable ma- 
terial. No effort has been made to induce 
surplus flesh; and, as is usually the case 
with sales held by McMillan & Sons, they 
will be presented in just good, thrifty 











condition. Catalogue will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of inquiry. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for it. 
Sée advertisement elsewhere in_ this 
issue. 


BELGIAN STALLIONS AND MARES. 

October 23d, Messrs. Hawley & Ives, of 
Pioneer, Iowa, landed nineteen Belgian 
stallions and mares at their farm, direct 
from Belgium. Fourteen are mares from 
two to six years old, and all were bred in 
Belgium. In the collection is a six-year- 
old mare weighing 1,900 pounds, that won 
first prize as a two-year-old at Brussells, 
and she is in foal to the first prize three- 
year-old stallion at Brussells this year. 
Other prize winners are among their pur- 
chases alSo. The five stallions are from 
two to four years old. The importation 
is a very desirable one, and we suggest 
that if in need of a good stallion or brood 
mare, a trip to Hawley & Ives’ barns will 
be to your interest. Their card will be 
found in this issue. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SALES. 

The live stock sales, which are a spe- 
cial feature of the International Live 
Stock Show, are mentioned in the adver- 
tisement of the International, on page 
1500. The first sale is the public offering 
of seventy-five Shetland ponies, on No- 
vember 29th, catalogue of which can be 
had by addressing Chas. E. Bunn, Peoria, 
Ill.; A. G. Lupton, Hartford, Ind., or T. 8. 
Simpson, Aurora, Ill. On Nov. 30th, fifty 
choice Aberdeen Angus will be offered 
under the management of Charles Gray, 
secretary of the association, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, and from whom catalogue 
may be obtained. The Short-horns fol- 
low on December ist, with fifty carefully 





REGISTERED MAMMOTH JACKS 


jennets and saddle horses. We are the largest bree !- 
ers of jacks in America. Hampshire and Tamworth 
hogs. J. F. COOK & CO., 

Box 436, Dept. H, Lexington, Ky. 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE, 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
AWLEY & IVES 


Mamboldt County, 


HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Two choice ones, 16 months old, sire Miller's Model 
2547, dam Rosebud 4892. Bplendid individuals. 
GEO. A. ROE, Bellevue, lowa 





Pioneer, Low” 








AUCTIONEERS. ’ 


PAs vv . LOPLI 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


Eighteen years’ experience in the business. My 
customers are my best references. Am giving my 
whole time now to the auction business. Write for 
dates. Terme right and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. F. STRATTON. Nevada, lowa 


SILAS 160, AUCTIONEER 


INDIANOLA, IOWA * 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs aud horses. Write for dates. 


H. S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, 1A. 


FINE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Reference, leading five stock breeder for whom I 
am making sales year after year. Can book a few 
more dates. 

















selected head, Mr. M. O. Cowan, who has 
been manager of the Short-horn sales for 
a number of years, aiso having this sale 
in charge, and catalogue may be obtained 
by writing him at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill. The final sale of the week 
for cattle is Herefords, cn December 24d, 
when fifty head will a'so be offered. Cat- 
alogue can be obtained by writing C. R. 
Thomas, secretary, America Hereford 
Association, 1012 Baltimore avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. The other sale of the week 
is Rambcuiillet sheep, cn Tuesday, No- 
vember 29th. Dwight Lincoln, secretary 
of the Rambouillet Association, of Mil- 
ford Center, Ohio, is the man to write to 
for catalogue, These sales in connection 
with the show afford an unusual opportu- 
nity for those desiring the best class of 
live stock, and we urge our readers to 
write for the catalogue which interests 
them most, and to p!an to be present In- 
ternational week. The regular live stock 
exposition will be he'd from November 
26th to December 2d. The week preced- 
ing, the International horse show of Chi- 
cago will be held. Low rates will be 
made on all railroads to the International 
this year. For any further information 
that may be desired concerning the show, 
write B. H. Heide, general manager, Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 





Sixty head of Shetland ponies will be 
offered at public sale on November 17th 
by George A. Heyl, of Washington, Ill. 
Note his advertisement in this issue, and 
send for catalogue. 





THE DAWDY DISPERSION SALE. 

It, was not a large crowd that attended 
the J. W. Dawd@y & Son's sale, at Abing- 
don, Illinois, on October 24th, but many 
breeders were on hand for the best cat- 
tle, which brought good prices. The cat- 
tle were a good, useful lot, but were a 
trifle thin in flesh, in some instances, to 
sell well. But when the fact is consid- 
ered that this was an absolute dispersion 
of the herd, with old and young things 
included, it must be classed as a good 
sale. Isaac Argenbright & Son, of Blan- 
dinsville, Ill., paid top price of the sale, 
which was $220, for the Butterfly cow, 
Victoria Butterfly 6th, and she was con- 
sidered a bargain at the price. Loyd 
Bros., of New Windsor, Ll, bought the 
two choice yearling heifers, Warden's 
Missie 5th, at $150, and Perfection Lady, 
at $160. These heifers are show pros- 
pects for next year if carried over in 
proper shape. The herd bull, Good Goods, 
went to head the herd of J. O. Blakesiee, 
of Rapatu, IL, at $200. The demand for 
the younger bulls was weak, and prices 
were low. ‘The dispersion of this herd 
probably closes the career of J. W. 
Dawdy as a breeder of Short-horn cattle, 
but in memory Mr. Dawdy will live as one 
of the most successful and practical of 
the breeders of Illinois. Colonel Carey 
M. Jones sold the cattle, with the assist- 
ance of Colonels Cottingham and Dawdy. 
A list of sales above $100 is found below: 

COWS. 

Lancaster Maid 2d, Oct., ’06; E. M. 


Demmick, Elmwood, Ill. .........- $160 - 


Victoria Butterfly 6th, March, '06; I. 
Argenbright, Biandinsville, Il!...... 220 
Ruth Diamond, Jan., ’°06; F. A. Riley, 
Piymouth, Th. ..ccccccccccces 1 
Warden's Missie 5th, Jan., '10; Loyd 
Bros., New Windsor, Ill. .......... 15@ 
Warden’s Missie 4th, Oct., °63; I. Ar- 


Se Ry I Ere 
Missie’s Warden, May, '06; Chas. N. 
Good, Neponset, fll. ......... 110 


Lady, "09; Loyd 
GS icine coundcatsadsaiedeseavasata Te 
Fairy Maid 4th, Nov., '04; J. M. Bay, 
Aiege. Ti, ...660% . gn wash aeaioatvaniald <del) CE 
Ruth Diamond 2d, Auyg., ‘09; John 
Wolf,, Wimswoed, TN. se <.00ccecccese Bee 
Grand View Maid, April, '06; George 
Bink. Bude, Th. <c.cseseescenne shee aee 
Roseleaf, April, ’06; George Zink..... 105 
Lady Queen 2d, Sept., ’08; Clyde Clin- 
ger, Abingdon, Ill. .....ceeeceeeeeee 100 
SUMMARY. 
40 females sold for eos: aver., $86.20 
4 bulls sold for 85; average, 96.00 
44 head sold for $3,835.50; aver., 90.00 


Perfection Nov., 
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SEVENTEENTH PUBLIC SALE 
LAKEWOOD PERCHERONS 


TO BE HELD AT 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
NOVEMBER 15-16 





























75 HEAD | 








eee 
will be offered, con- : RY: 
sisting 20 etallions, ee || 
old enough for service, 
10 yearling stallions, 
30 bred mares and 
15 fillies. 














75 HEAD 











The mares are bred to the world’s famous Calypso, except 
a number sired by him, which are bred tothe great young show 
horses, Inscrit and Historian. We have included a number of 
our show horses, and consider this one of the very best offerings 
we have ever sold. If you want a pair of choice mares, ora 
high class stallion, that are good enough to show any place, 
do not fail to attend this sale. 

Don't forget that the sale will be held at the Sale Pavilion, 
Stock Yards, Sioux City, lowa. Send for catalog. 


H. G. McMILLAN & SONS, Props., ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA 


COLS. WOODS, JONES, McGUIRE and MURPHY, Auctioneers 


‘Our Next Importation 


PERCHERONS 

















willleave France October 22d. It will pay all intending 
buyers to wait aud see them before buying. 
‘The fillies we imported last year as yearlings are now 
practically #!l safe in foal to the greatsire, Marathon. 
We cau please any intending purchaser who is in the 
market for something choice. 


C. 0. KEISER, 


a 


__Keota, towa 
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“IMPORTERS OF 
Belgian, Percheron 
and Shire 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


Last importation arrived Sept. 14, 1910. 
toarrive about January ist. Prices as reasonabie as 
is consistent with size and quality of horses. Terms 
easy if desired. Write for particulars. Send for 
handsome calendar after December 20th. 


W. A. LANG & CO., Greeley, la. 


Barns in town. 














PERCHERONS 


Stallions and Mares 


We have stallions from 2 to 4-year-olds, mares from 
yearlings to 6-year-olds; several mares in foal. _Minne- 
seta state fair winners included. Luverne is 30 miles east 
of Sioux Falls and 80 miles north of Sioux City. Farm 4 
mile from depot. Visitors welcome. Write for prices. 


L. GC. & V. A. HODGSON, Luverne, Minn. 
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60 SHETLAND PONIES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


NOVEMBER 17, (910, AT MY PONY FARM, WASHINGTON, ILL. 
GEO. A. HEYL 














intending purchasers of Imported 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
Stallions and Mares to write us, 


W E WA N telling their wants. 75 head of Imp. 


Percheron and Shire Stallions and Mares now in our stables. 

e can suit the most discriminating buyer both as to quality and 
price. Let us hear from you. All correspondence cheerfully 
answered, 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., Lincoln, Nebraska 














‘ A. LATIMER WILSON, 


Dunhams’ Oaklawn Farm 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST BREEDING AND IMPORTING ESTABLISHMENT 


Our fourth importation for 1910 arrived August 4th, Nearly forty years ago the FIRS’ 
importation made to th hited States on a commervial basis and with a commercial ; 
arrived here, Since that time Oaklawn has continuously been headquarters for the best P. 


cherons to be found. itis today—and we believe the lot we are now offering equals or su; 
passes any we have heretofore collected. In it are most of the first-prize colleetion of t 
La Ferte show, firstand many other prize-winners of that, the Parix and many other Fr , 
shows; Inventeur, t highest-placed two-year-old of the La Ferte show to leave Franee, and 
the choice of the best offerings there. Owing to our long and close business relations with 
many of the biggest men in the business, they save their best horses for us, and we can buy 
bett-r horses and to better advantage than others. You get the benefit in quality and pric 
More horses of bone, size and first-class quality than ever before. Whether you want marcs 


1-1 is the 


stallions, Oak!aw 


Headquarters for the Best Percherons 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


W. S., J. B. & B. DUNHAM, WAYNE, ILLINOIS 














E.J.HEISEL = ge 
Has antes te France With the Best Lot of RB ; 

PERCHERON ! 

STALLIONS 
That have ever been in his barns. To < 


make room for another importation, 
which will arrive in about 60 days, 
he will sell good imported stallions at 
$1,100, so Mr. Buyer, get busy; cor- 
respond with 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska 6o., la. 


BELGIAN EMPORIUM OF AMERICA 


Stallions and mares at reasonable prices. New importation arrived in good shape 
last of Augnst. These horses were personally selected, and include prize-winners. 
They are the kind that give satisfaction to discriminating buyers. Inspection in- 
vited. Farm near town, and eight miles west of Cedar Rapids, 


HENRY LEFEBURE, FAIRFAX, IOWA 


HAGKNEY MARE Mammoth Jacks 


Se peers . 
The Towa State College Is offering for sale one first Baty a by one a pers 
class imported Hackney mare and stallion foal by an a Pe RS. . : = 
imported stallion; also a choice yearling Short horn | U!dera positive guarantee. We 
bull out of animported cow. Prices low. Alsoafew | ©@ti slow you more quality for 
Shropshire rams and boar pigs of several breeds. the money than can be found 


Division of Agriculture . elsewhere. Write for what you 
AMES, IOWA 


want or come and see us. 
IOWA STALE COLLEGE, RENO & MORRISON 


Batavia, Iowa 


See Paramount Stock Farm 


for the best ——— 


Percherons, Belgians and Shires 


Imported and Home-bred 
WM. CROWNOVER Hudson, lowa. 


IMP. HORSES $1000 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 
All horses warranted sound 

and sure breeders. 
teference—Any bank in 
Osceola, 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
is selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at¢1.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $900 
to $600. 


Clydesdale and Percheron 
DKRAFT HOKSES 
Imported and home bred. Come and see them at 
the farm, adjoining Northwood. Address, meutlon- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer, KR. O. MILLER, 
Lucas County, Lucas, lowa4- 


80 EMPORTED and recorded Percheron and 
Shire stallions and mares forsale. The best 
G. W. Bilbo, Creston, low’ 






































Royal Belgian and Percheron 
Stallions and Mares 


Last {mportation arrived in Angust and are in good 
shape for buyers. I am a native of Flanders, Bel- 
gium, and import direct from there, saving you 20% 
of first cost. Comeand see whatl have. Barn in 
town. 


A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, 











Ogden, lowa 








SPECIAL PRICES ON 


Belgian Mares and Stallions 


To make room for new {mportations I am making 
special prices on imported aud home-bred Belgians— 
brood mares bred to prize stallions, fillies, and some 
stallions. Come and see them at the farm, near 
Ankeny, 10 miles north of Des Moines. 


CHAS. IRVINE, ANKENY, IA. 


A$3,000 PERCHERON STALLION 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Noceur 13326 (45829), 11 years old, welght about 
2250 at present. Have had him four years. Want to 
sell or exchange for another as good, of equal breed- 
iug, size and good service record. Address 


FLORIS HORSE CO., FLORIS, IOWA 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions $1,000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred stallions $250 to $650 each. 

Creston, Iowa 




















that ever came over. 








Please mention this paper when writing: 











WALLACES’ FARMER (39) 1503 


Nov. 4, 1910. 





DUROC JERSEWS. 








SNYDER & LEE’S 











A. H. MOEN 
INWOOD, IOWA 


Duroc Jersey Breeder 


75 March and April Pigs for the Season’s Trade 

The individual excellence of the herd speaks for the 
breeding. 
we give special attention to correspondence. 


Inspection of the herd preferred, although 








C. A. DeVAUL, INWOOD, IOWA 


Breeder of High Class Durocs 


Leading blood lines represented. February and March boars, weighing from 150 to 200 pounds (July 15th). 
Write your wants or come and see us. 








BALMAT’S DUROCS 


Spring boars now ready to ship. They 
are large, Vigorous, good boned pigs from prize-win- 
ning ancestors on both sides. Thev are the get of 
my three excellent herd boars, Chief Select, 
Notcher Chief and Golden Model, Jr., all 


State Fair prize-winners. 
BALMAT & SON, MASON CITY, IOWA 


Granville Durocs 


75 March and April Pigs 
for the Season’s Trade 


‘hey are a fine lot—growthy and good doers. 
respondence given careful attention. 


A.L. GRADY, Granville, lowa 


Col. Willetta 


First in claes and Junior champion at Iowa State Fair, 
1910, 's at the head of our herd of **Always Bet. 
ter” DUROCS. Just now we offer a strong line 
of boars—spring pigs, yearlings or aged boars. It 
will pay you to buy from us. Write for description 


and prices. 
= 
C.W. RUFF, Mondamin, la. 


Brighton Farm 


The Duroc Jerseys’ Paradise 


March and April males now ready, also a limited 
number of Sept. 09 farrow. From line bred dams, 
descendants of Pericles-Tolstoy, Achiever-Bon Bon, 
Manicy King and Walt's Chief. Pigs sired by Budd 
Wiser by Pericles and Walte-Model by Golden Model 
2d. Individuality, quality and breeding. 

HOFFMAN & CHAPMAN 
Washta, lowa 





Cor- 








Cherokee County. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Boars for sale. Mostly March farrows, and 
every one a good one. They are large and very 
grow thy, as a direct result of careful feeding and 
plenty of range. Herd is composed largely of prize 
winning blood, and the type 1s well fixed. 


Cahill Bros., Rockford, lowa 


Farm near Cartersville, on C. & N. W.) 


PRESTIN’S DUROCS 


Fall and Spring Boars 


In blood lines there are none better. We 
guarantee the quality as represented. 


LEWIS PRESTIN, KIRON, [OWA 


tS Can ship from either Kiron or Odebolt. 


CASTLE’S DUROCS 


March and April BOARS our present 
hobby. Both growthiness and good types are more 
noticeable in our herd this year than ever. We 
woul’ like to tell you all about these pigs if you are 
heeding a good boar. 


J.J. Castile, 











Inwood, lowa 





Square Deal Herd of Duroc Jerseys 


e males ready for service and gilts bred or 
Come, or write your wants to 


B. D. RUNYON, Golden Rule Farm, FILLMORE, ILL. 
I 


*rices reasonable. 





Boars for sale—March and April farrow—sired by 
Iowa Chief, O. T. Model, Proud Wonder, Prince Co. ; 
all prize-winning blood. 
GORMAN & CAHILL, Dougherty, Lowa 


160 DUROG JERSEY 


SPRING BOARS AND GILTS 














HANDLEY'S DUROCS 


Large, growthy boars for sale, from mature dams 
and sired chiefly by our sged herd boar, Clover- 
croft Chief, by Ohio Chief and out of a King Per- 
fection dam that sold for 9435. A few other sires 
represented. We sell our goods worth the money. 


E. E. HANDLEY, CARROLL, IOWA 


DUROG BOARS 


of good length, style and fin- 
ish. Nearly all are the getof 
Nebraska Critic 88753. 
Herd is composed of breed- 
ing stock of a high order. 


Caine Bros., Odebolt, la. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Some fine Col. bred yearlings and fall yearlings and 
March ani Aprilfarrow. Oneson ofthe great Prince 
of Cols. 13571a, the sire of the champion last year and 
also this year. Threesons of Cols. Prince hy Prince 
of Cols. Some good pigs by Model Advancer by 
Model Chief. Several by Iowa Col. by Prince of 
Cols. These boars will be priced to move them in 
the next 30 days. Address 
A. L. MOSSMAN, R.1, Mason City, lowa 


GRAHAM & SONS’ 


Twenty March and April boars for sale mainly 
sired by our herd boar, Achiever’s Best. e are 
pricing these to induce quick sale, and to those who 
can use @ number we will make {t an object to them 
to deal with us. Call on or address 


i. H. GRAHAM & SONS, 


Duroc Boars 


Twenty-five early spring boars. Several desirable 
herd headers and all growthy, good type pigs. They 
are by Medel Chief VIE 77235, Blessom 
Chief 90399, leowa King M. 14279 and 
Crimson Chief Again and out of dams by prom- 
inent sires. ‘Not how many but bow good” is our 
motto in raising Durocs. 


A. L. NEVILLE, R. D. 4, Aurelia, lowa 


Alsin’s Durocs 


14 MUNCIK CHIEF 17121 fall boars. Their 
dams were by Nebraska Belle’s Obio Chief, Proud 
Lady’s Orion, Ohio Chief and American Royal. The 
American Royal sow is full sister to the sweepstakes 
Royal Blossom 5th. Muncie Chief is full brother to 
B. & C.’s Col., and litter brother to King of Cols. You 
will hunt some to find as good Col. fall boars as these 
Iam offering. They have scale and hone. 

A. P. ALSIN, Boone. lowa 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


A limited number of very select boar pigs to offer. 
They are from parents of a nation-wide reputation 
and are suitable to enter first-class herds. Complete 
description and price by addressing 
Arthur E. Cook & Co.. Sac City, lowa 















Cherokee, lowa 

















GUERNSEYS. 


OO eee eee 


T IS true that any of 





the big Poland-Chinas. 


Up-to-Date. 


our sale and we will ‘‘show you.”’ 
them. Catalog ready. Ask forit. 
Farmer when writing. 


Ritchie, Jensen and Lee, Auctioneers 


POLAND-CHINA 
BOAR AND SOW SALE 
Sac Gity, la., Thursday, Nov. 10 


30 BOARS, 20 SOWS 


8 boars and 8 sows are of fall farrow, balance all March farrows. These are 
With ordinary care they grow big because they have 
been bred for generations from big stock. 
our herd, is the sire of the larger part of the offering. 
11-inch bone, and is acknowledged to be the largest and best son of the noted 
Have you ever wondered why it was that one lot of hogs would 
make twice the growth in a given length of time over another? Well, cometo 
We have the goods and we want you to see 
It telis all about them. 


Up-to-Date 2d, now at the head of 
He is a hog with an 


Mention Wallaces’ 
SNYDER & LEE, Sac City, lowa 























POLAND-CHINAS. 





RUEBEL BROS. 


Big-Type Poland-Chinas 


Forty head of falland spring boars, about equally divided in numbers. If you want 


one of the big, stretchy kind, call on or w 


rite to 


We also have a few good yearl.ug Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horn bulls, red in color, that we will 


worth the mouey. 


RUEBEL BROS., 


MARATHON, IOWA 








Poland-Ghina Herd Dispersed 


By mutual consent we wi!! dissolve our partnership seon, and now offer our entire herd at private treaty, 


consisting of 35 spring boars, ‘ spring gilts and 15 tried brood sows, sired by four different boars. 


BRIDGFORD & NESBITT, ALEDO, ILLINGIS 


Mall orders 


furaish pairs or trios unrelated. 
Prices right. 


willreceive prompt attention. 


Can 








POLAND-CHINA BOARS . 


Real good ones, of the large, smooth, lengthy type and of big breeding. 


AUGUST VAUPEL, 


Very conserva:ive prices. 


GEORGE, IOWA 


Can ship over C. & St. P., M. O., or INinois Central Rallroads. 








Big Type Poland-Chinas 


30 head of big type. big boned, ates 
big quality spring a.d fail boars, sired by Ch 
Price 24 93149 and Smooth Wonder 24a 
145501 and out of big type dame. Also a few 
choice young Scotch Short-horn bulls. Visit me, or 
write me what you want. Farm adjoins town. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


Oak Glen Poland-Chinas 


Won 7 firsts, 2 seconds, 1 third and 1 champtonsbip 
on 9 head at the North lowa Fair at Mason City. 35 
choice spring boars for sale—long and heavy boned; 
sired by W. S. Mastodon 143477, champion boar at 
Mason City, and by Long Jumbo, an extra large year- 
ling by Chief Jumbo 148027 and out of a dam by the 
1000-1b. Osborne's Perfection, Long Jumbo and two 
fall boars also for sale. Come or write. 

w.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 








Rio Vista Stock Farm 


# falland spring Poland-China boars for 
sale irom boars and sows of the biggest type 
known to the breed. Alsoa few Shropshire 
rams and ewes forsale. Address 
JNO. H. FITCH - Lake City, Ia. 


Mondamin Poland-Chinas 


Fall and spring boars of popular breeding and the 
Profitable type at prices within reach of all. Some 
ofsiresare Thickset 24. Kingswood'’s ideal, 
Dark Cerrector aad impalsive. 


Write or callon 


HELD BROS., HINTON, PLYMOUTH CO., IA. 











Gerstdale’s Big Type Poland-Chinas 


holce boars to offer now. also early Sept. litters to 
be shipped at weanling tiine. All are of the best 
breeding obtainable. My prices will move them, Am 
offering my choice herd of Scotch Short-horns, con- 
sisting of herd bull, 5 cows and 4 yearling hetfers. 
Some of thecows are due tocalve soon. Allare guar- 
anteed in every way. Price for herd, $31,500—a bar- 
1s9 complete set of herd books and share of 


Large Poland-China Swine 


Tecumsehs from the best sows of the 
Marvey Johnson Herd 
Heavy bone, fine head and ear, strong back and 
heavy hams, Let us send you a large picture of Col- 
umbia Chief and tell you what we have. 


the following gain. 
- stock, #150. 8. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels and G B. HAMMER & SON 
Mammoth Toulonse geese. 401 Waltnut St., Des Moines, lows 


ucrisey 


bulls I now offer woul | be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 


the herd he now owns, 
One sired by.Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, tk. Wis 


W.W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








— steiemmisiaineaiabigamiags sonia 


WM. P. GERST, ALTON, 10WA 


-- G@OOPER’S BIG TYPE 


POLAND-CHINA SALE 


HEDRICK, IOWA, THURSDAY, OCT. 6 


Aselect draft of spring boars and gilts, sired by 
Big Ex, the 1070-!b. son of Pawnee Chief, and out of 
sows weighing from 550 to 850 lbs . carrying the most 
noted blood lines to be found in the breed. Send 
your address for the catalogue. 

w. H. COOPER, 


Good Luck Herd 








Hedrick, lowa 





25 good, large, smooth, large-boned 


POLAND-CHINA BOAR PIGS 


all out of old, mature sows, and all sired by my aged 
herd boar, Jones 186653. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 


Poland-Ghina Boars 


Large. heavy-boned Poland-China boars, sired by 
Cornbelt Expansion 153155, a 650-Ib. yearling boar, 
and out of sows by Napoleon Chief 84169, a 1000-1b. 
son of old Chief Price. 

Cc. K. HANSON & SON, 


GET A MARCH P.-C, PIG 





Belmond, lowa 





Nashua, lowa 








Sired hy Golden Model Again $7041 and 

Gatien Wonder $8291. Brother and son of a a 

he ipl rolder ode} 2 ing irs 

rea “ ia eae oe : gently Allg — me ane Ay 7 E oland-Ghinas. Big or medium type, three strains; all with goed 

pcan sniahdieeniaieteas teeomae tee aes uU cti @] n a e Fifty strong, husky, heavy boned March and April | backs and big bone. I ship subject toapproval at $25 
| boars for sale—sired by Louise's Perfection 132039, and¢@30. Also dairy 8.-H. bulls. 


MINNESOTA MODEL HERD DUROCS 
Breedir stock is largely the get of State Fair 






of Guernsey Cattle 


Thickset Meddier 
Will 


154079, and 


Fisher’s Expansion 
prolific type, with quality. 


154031. The large 


A. GO. DINSMOOKR, Austin, Minn. 





sweep es boars. 120 early pigs fur season's trade 
Se - 1 et : , ip C. . express prepaid. Satisfac - 
for _Which we have no apologies to offer. They are = 2 Cc watns pao —~ hs nee sci tata ae LINGENFELTER’S POLAND-CHINAS 
in Itne with what we have been endeavoring for | Both registered and high grades. There will besev- —_ aa” egy tg . 
years to produce. Wm. MALcoLmM, Bigelow, Minn. | eral highclass registered bulls, from calvestoservice | , L. S. FISHER & SON Twelve head of big type, high quality spring boars, 
. , , | Phone 8 on I. K.1, Edgewood, Iowa. sired by Big Bone, Orange Chief 38d and Mode! L. and 


(Farm near Worthington.) 








AY ERYDALE DUROCS—35 spring boars of 

erowthby, lengthy nature. For good feet, bone, 
smoothness and blood lines they are Al. Sires and 
dams of most prominent breeding the show ring has 
known in recent years. Also offering our yearling 
herd doar, Wonder’s Model, agoodhog. A.M. Avery 
& 8ons, Mason City, Ia. Can ship over 5 linesof Ry. 





ve ORCHARD HILL DUROCS 

5 March and April pigs coming to beat the band. 
aay have the stretch and growthiness which we 

ave long been striving for, but never before at- 
tained. Will also sell our two splendid herd boars, 
Golden Mode! and Handley Jr. 
F. M. Dickey, Emmetsbureg, lowa 


age.,and from 60 to 75 females ofallages. Exact 


date will be given later. 


WILCOX & STUBBS CO., Des Moines, la. 


GUERNSEYS 








TAFT 148295, P.-C. HERD BOAR, FOR SALE 


Two years old; good bone, individualand breeder; 
price $40. Growthy March boars out of matured 
parents, $25 and $30. Buyers pieased past 20 years. 
Write P. 8S. & 8. BARR, Davenport, Iowa, 
Bex WF, RK. 4. 





High grade females and my herd bull, Mi tonka 
Lad 10282, calved Feb. 25, 1905, at Public Sale, 
Nov. 30. For furtherinformation, write 
D. W. GROTENHUIS, Mospers, Ia., BR. i 





OR SALE—Cholice Guernsey calves, 3to4 weeks 
old, gi5each, crated. Two bulls 15-16 pure, and 
two heifers. Write Box 753, Whitewater, Wis. 











. De YOUNG'S DUROCS 
ne? choice Feb. and March boars, also one fall year- 
br . These boars are good individuals with plenty 
Wed lality, of the Jong, heavy-boned type—Crimson 
W npg King of Cols. and Banker {ines of breeding. 
a rite or visit me. A. J. DEYOUNG, R. D. 2,Shel- 
ou, lowa. Farm adjoins town. 





CAREY M.JONES 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


2856 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ell. 
°Phone West 1228, 





POLAND-CHINA HERD BOAR 


Matchless Chief 133737 


forsale. A sure and true breeder. Alsospring boars 
by him and by Mammoth Chief and Mastodon Sign. 
We ship nothing but first-class stuff. 

L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, lowa 


Poland-China 


Fall and spring boars. Good boned, well ribbed, 
deed bodied fellows, carrying choice blood lines. 
Full particulars by addressing 
ALBERT PETERSON, Kiron, lowa 

Can ship from either Kiron or Odebolt. 





— 





outofsows ofequalbreeding. Priced tosell. Come 
and see them, or wri'e your wants. 


J.V.LINGENFELTER, Altoona, Iowa 








MULE-FOOTED HOGS. 


OHIOHERD OF MULE-FOOT HOGS 


They are healthy, hardy, vigorous, have great 
vitality, easy feeders, kind and prolific. Stock of all 
ages forsaie from five big herd boars. Send stamp 
forreply. J. HM. DUNLAP, Williamsport, Ohio. 


BERKSHIRES. 


Berkshire Pigs For Sale 


Some choice ones sired by Crown Premier, my first 
prize boar at last lowa State Fair. Prices reason- 


able, Address 
Jno. C. Miller, Harlan, lowa 
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Great Price Wrecking Sale! 


READ THIS WONDERFUL FALL OFFER 





50,000 Bargains 


Our stock includes everything 
from a needle to a locomotive. 
The largest stock of manufactured 
articles to be found under thesun, 
Our wonderful Catalog which we 
term the “‘Price Wrecker,’’ tells all 
about our operations. It is free for 
the asking. See coupon below. 17 years 
of honest dealing. Besices ourcapital 
stock and surplus is over $1,0 0,000, 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 


and 








Save you money. 
Sales. Every single article on sale in this ad, is guaranteed brand new and first class, 
is equal in quality to goods sold by dealers anywhere. You make no mistake on any selec- 
tion from this page in sending your order at once. Read every word of this magnificent 
merchandise offer and you will easily understand why we call our literature, catalogs 
; This is our vocation— wrecking prices. We do this 

in the most thorough manner. We save you from 30% to 50% in the purchasing of your everyday wants. 


booklets ‘‘ Price Wreckers.’’ 


What the Chicago House Wrecking Co. Means to You 


We are your protection against the high prices usually asked by dealers. Our business is 
built on original lines. We are known everywhere as the “World’s Bargain Center.” 


We buy our goods at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ Sales and sopra 4 
t 


We 


. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded 


If you buy any goods that do not 
give you satisfaction you can re- 
turn same at our freight expense 
both ways, and you will receive 
your money back in full. Any 
banker anywhere will tell you who we 
are, or youcan write totheContinental 
Commercial Bank, or Drover’s National 
Bank of Chicago. They all know us. 











PRINT LINOLEUMS. 
. A Splendid 
m.- of Print Linoleum in 
exact imitation of quarter 
sawed oak. . 3 
wide. Per sq.yd.... Cc 
MP-61. Patterns of 
extra heavy grade Print 
Linoleums All colors; 2 to 
2% yds. wide, 
colors wanted. Price per sq. yd 


HIGH QUALITY SMYRNA RUGS. 
M.P.45. Hea 
sible Smyrna Rug. 
| Orientalpattern. Red or green 
ground; border colors tan, 
blue or red. — be used oo 
side up. Offer to you 
exactly one-half its value. Btate 
colors wanted when ordering. 
30x €0 in. $0.78 36x72 in.$1.50 
6x9ft.... 3.26 9x12 ft...6.96 


, rever- 
‘andsome 


1506 FUR SETS AT $1.85. 
A Great Bargain in Fashion- 
eble French Coney Fur Sets. Scart 
is throw style. is 54 ins. long and 
lined with satin. Muff is shield 
design and warmly padded; bmn 


MAGNIFICENT SUIT Less THan COST 
We captured an Entire Stock at 

at a ridiculously low price. You get the 
benefit. Handsome black cheviot suit, 
newest model, tailored by experts. Coat 
round sack style; vest popular single 
breasted. Notice—We send with this 
suit an extra pair of pants. Cut latest 


mnede, Caste gray; guaranteed. 
is . $4.95 








NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS 


M.P.631. These magnifi 
cent Nottingham Curtains com 
white only; 30 in. wide 92 in. 
long. They are the best value in 
low-price curtain ever sold. Mad 
of extra va | of net fn th 
newest and most popular designs. 
Sure to wear well and 41 
please you. Per pair.... C 


high; 
carved top, rounded scroll stand. 


ELEGANT OAK DRESSER. ( 
. An Astonishing me 
Value. Colonial style 
drawers, brass pulls, safe locks, 
French bevel plate mirror 24 ins, 
rounded frame, _neatl 





40x19 


ards, shapely dresser to 
d gold- 


ins. Good casters, eplendi 
en finish on golid oa 


Worth dbl. Price only 2 





OUR FAMOUS WOOL SPUN BLANKETS. 


24-B. This is our Woo) 

Spun Bianket. Wovenfrom 
yarn espec prepared. 
Ends have deep fancy bord- 

_ ers and are finished with silk 


or, Gray. 
$1.98, Positivel Suaranteed Size 62x78 ins 


phipping weight a pout, 4 lbs. A big $1 98 


a 


GEM STEEL RANGE. $12.50 


1-PW-621. Empire Gem Steel 
Range, guaranteed in every way. 
A appe aring ond first-class 
baker. rice No. 8 
trated. with reser- 
voir. high closet.. . 


Price without reser 
voir and high closet.” 


8-10 as ill 


$19.15 
$12.50 


wee R ef eatin. Is 1 
13 “ins. long. mE. ) 
dupl licated under $5.00. $1.85 
rs or brow 
“(Postage 220) 
LADIES’ TAILORED SUIT. 
This Ladies’ Mannish Tailor 
uit made of Thibet cloth. You could 
ot buy the material alone at our price 
or this suit beautifull made, stylish 
sincle breaste 
olors black or navy blue. Bizes 32 to 
‘ i. bust measure. Shippi igh 
3’ PATENT COLT BLUCHERS. 
This is a rare opportunity to se- 
cure high grade patent leather shoes 
ata ere away price. “Buh are made 
Perforated toe caps. 
extension sole. 
Sizes 26 to 8; Width C. D. £. 
oad! EE. Price per 


27-A-1000, 
ed 

nd perfect fitting. It 
d. straight front, sermi-fitted back. 
t 

the latest city style. mat oR: 
Cuban 
on! ly. 
ce 


oxen 





bargain. Price per pair 





Comfortable 
1-A-754. Recmny. Comfortable 


Feder or Lib ocker. Richly 

d embossed golden 
Indestructible 
seat. Broad, diamond- 

- back, eye ——— 

road arms; large, handso:n 

durable. Covering is black 

drill in tmitation leather. 

etail value $7.00, Our price. 


NEW 
\ Lot No. 991. _ Yellow 
Pine Ceiling; “Matched and Beaded; Standard 
Lengths; Bright; Kiln Dried. $13 50 
No.3 grade ix4. Per 1000 ft. e 2 
This is S only one item out of our 20,000,000 
ft. of Building Lumber. 
chandise Catalog lists a thousand other equally 
good bargains from the lowest grade Sheathing 


Lumber to highest quality Hardwood Floorinc. 
PLUMBING MATERIAL. 


Everything nee 

Plumbing Material. our 
prices mean a saving to you 
of 30 to 60 per cent, ere 
isan illustration ofa bath- 


3 7. 5 oa ask you 
$37 $60. 00 Sos this same outfit, Our Catalog] 





Our Genera) Mer-| Fim 


Open Face, Dust Proof Watch. 
A @ wreckin 


g offer 
watch. Century movement 
teed for three years. Solid Nickel 
case, ecrew back and front; richl: 
—(~ ed. ode wind; harden 


model Wilt ta last Fics << $1 95 
Postage on Wate 6 - BY register- 
od mail 3¢e 0 days allowed. 





Lot No. 6858. Size 
6 ft. high; lk in. thick; 4 

anels nicely. apne. 

5 c2rloa doors, all kinds and 
grades fa different tw at carload 
lot Prices, Millwork of all kinds 
from 2c Corner Block to a Colonial 
Front Entrance Frame 3s. e.- $3. 
Every article guaran’ Send 
our general catalog. 


for 


the very latest **Tuniceffect.’ — 
tifull 


bra 
Nobby and dressy. 


or 
rovering sheds, barns ‘and other buildings of 
76\like character, 
White Cedar 
Dimensions Sh 


LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRT. | 
All Wocl Panama 8 


trimmed with silk soutache 
id and satin covered buttons. 
7.50. Your money back if u 
on’t like it. Colors black or blue. 
8 22 to 30 In waist, 37 to 44 front. 
27-A-110. 
tage 16c) 





62. Suit pe — 
trousers 
$10.00 OVERCOAT-ONLY $5.25. 
his well tailored, perfect-fitting 
single breasted Frieze eencent. Thick- 
added and quilted lining. This 
ye isroomy, durable and stylish. 
Positively guaranteed. Sizes; 34 to 44 
in. chest measure; Length regulation, 
46 in. Average weight 64 bs. 
A-208. Color Black........ 05.98 
35-A-209. Color Dark Grey. . 


5000 FLEECED ciate 35c. 
Standard Heavy Wei Be. 
*Ecavily fleeced, close flat knit 
derwear, made from specially oe. 
lected cotton. Made for good, 
™ hard wear and are soft and warm. 
= = value. Color, light brown. 
4.B-4000. Undershirts, 4 5¢ 
sizes 3. 34 to 46, price 
24-B . Drawers. sizes 32 35 
2 to 44 Ang waist measure, price Cc 
MEN’S PATENT B BLUCHER SHOES 
While they last 5,000 pairs 
of Men's Patent Colt Blucher 
$3.50 Shoes, at a saving to you 
of $1.65. e took the entire 
output of the factory. 


7 perfect fitting shoe. 
6 to 1l. Widths C, D 





EE. 
zzise per pair.... 
Price per dozen 





CEDAR SHINGLES. 
Lot No.9238. Common Star A. 
Star 6 to 2, 16 ins. Red Cedar Shine 
Brice per in, clear butt. 
rice per 
These "TE are an. excellent 
fepair work, just the kind to use for 


We sell many better grades. 
also Fancy and Square ry 
ingles at $5.00 and up per 1,000 








MODERN HEATING PLANTS. 
All kinds of heating apparatus. 
we can furnish you with a modern, 
to-date steam or hot water system 
cheaper than any other concern. 
Complete plans and instructions go 
no every plant. We loan you 
free. Write for our Heating 
Catalog end Free Estimate. Each 
plant backed by our Guarantee Bond. We 
Save you 50 per cent. 





describes them in detail. Write us today. 


Fire, Hail Weath 
Not affected by h s or cold. 
from pure asphalt. Recomended b 
fire underwriters. 
with nails and cement. 
no coating after laying. . 


fe 


We can supp 


FIRST CLASS PUMP. 

2. 50 Will buy a high-grade set 
length lift pump, fitted with 
foot set length and 3x10 in. cyanden. 
‘ou will pay almost double elsewhere. 
ur stock o pamve is most complete, 
y your requirements and 
ay you money on ever purchase. It 
ill pay you to get our figures.- High 

ty and low prices guaranteed. 


Ni 


Duck “Ss 3 t ; 
uck or n roof” 
oot. st. * Mos ¢ durable ever offered at the 
rice. Made especially for us by one 
of the most reliable Yay ear makers 
on earth. We buy in enormous 
a qnquiné us to 53% 
offer r pair. 
‘| Price © per dozen yotcte 
$3.60 BUYS 33 BARREL TANK. 
Made of Hea 


ized steel, and stee 





V prices, 

Five Feet 

s Steel Hog Trourh. 

Made of 4-in. thick boiler f 
steel with heavy legs and 

cross bars, Built so song no animal can fipeslt 
or injure. 6 ft.. long, 12 in. wide, 6 in. deep. 
Send for special tank and. trough circular. 





(STEEL ROOFING. 
Bq uares of new Steel 

Romie te we are now $1.6 0 
the following price, — 
ee ted V ortsped sq 

orrugated V C rt: 
Standing Seam. 4 

Our High-Grade RCeCO, Rust. 


oofing at.prices ranging from $$ 
uare u Send for our Roo Be 
aid offer. 


PERFECT ELECTRIC WELD FENCING. 
We secured this Fencing 
at Salvage Sale. Aside 
from being weather beaten 
it is as good as new. 
0. 24.—26 in. Stays, 6 in. apart. 
ay? per rod 7.5 lbs. * Price per rod, 1 82¢ 
4.—26 in. Stays, 12 in. apart. 
wee per rod 6.8 Ibs. Price per rod.. 
e have a complete stock of Wire and Fencing. 


PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALE. 
For this Guaranteed 600 
pound guaranteed Portable 
Platform Scale, which will we accur- 
ately. We have a full line of Portable 

Platform Scales _ ra: 

600 Ibs to 2,000 Ibs. 
and stock scales, both pit cod 
pitless, and platform scales for 
mercantile and home use. We 

sell only the gunteenees kind. 





fot. ells oh ee our freight prepa 





Superior Gasoline 
Pumping Engine. 
The finest ever for pump- 
ing water, ru crearn 
ba rarator, etc. ‘om plete 
th.trimmings. Full instruc- 
tions for installing and o: ~ 

ating. days 


‘= 5 Price... 
. Price..-....$64.00 





SS FILL OUT THIS COUPO 
Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 


fleaw your ad in Wallaces’ Farmer. 

6 am interested in 

Send me free of all charges your 1000 page catalog. 
Send the following additional books 


BUGGY AND HARNESS 
This Fine Leather Quar uarter Top 
Buggy, black with Brewster 


2) green gear, ¢ tires, nar- 


= Sap hares price 


we curdish 
harp Send 


PECIAL Smee BARREL SHOT GUN. 
his Gun Strong and Rell- 
able. Taper choke Lored. 
automatic ejector; 12 or 16 
gauge; reinforced breech, 

hardened frame; good quality foreend and 
latot grip stock; rubber butt plate. 
about 62 Ibs. 

“510. 12 gause, 30 or 32 in. single 70 


ull 
cn 


CEMENT BUILDING BLOCK MACHINE. 
$ 1 3. $5 For a first-class, 
practical cement 
building block machine’ 
Blocks 8x8x16 in. You can 
make whole, half and quarter 
blocks. Turns out 100 blocks 
aday. We can supply you 
somolete equipment for mak- 
ing cement blocks and other 





et cary ejector, $3. 70. 16 gauge sin- $3. 70 
le barrel, with ejector, 30 in. barrel. 


concrete products. Write us. 





N THE PRICE WRECKING 


trated catalog that 

Wrecker.” 

erations. 
Receivers’ 
The g 


our customers 
friends everywhere. 
wrong. 
note of our business methods. 


anywhere. 


j 


Guide, * 


this magnificent mm | : 
articles you are 


If there are any special at 


on “Cc cou 
HICAGO HO 


Hew to Answer This Ad. 


We publish a 1,000 page bendeumely illus- 
we call 
It is a book descriptive of our o 

It explains our purchases at Sheri 
Sales and aoe 
are shown true to life and 
fully described. Our broad, binding guarantee 
is fully outlined. The liberal terms we make 
have made us thousands of 
Nochance for you to go 
Your money back if you are not satisfied is the key- 
Low prices combined with 
quick, accurate service has given us a vast army of satisfied 
customers, Our Catalog is the most wonderful book published 
Each one costs over $1.00 to produce, yet we 
ive it to you absolutely free without obligation of any kind. 
ust fill out the coupon in the next column and send it to us 
at once, and we will immediately mail you free of all charge 
“The Great Price Wrecker.” 


ou complete information. @ 
USE WRECKING CO. 


CATALOG 


speci 


“The Price 
plete Men and _ Boys’ 


LINOLEUM BOOK 


high grade Linoleum. 
GASOLINE 


interested in say_so 
in Th from $ 





CLOTHING BOOK 
Our handsome and com- 


Clothing book containing 
latest clothing ideas at 
wrecking prices. Will save 


you_30 to 50 per cent. 


For buyers and users of 
Linoleum. Nothing better 
published; shows actual 
colors. Beautiful assort- 
ment of latest designs in 


ENGINES 
Describes fully the ““Su- 
perior’’ Gasoline Engines 
and best manufactured 
gasoline qesines, 


hirty-Fifth an an 


WE SEND FREE ANY OF THESE VALUABLE BOOKS 


In addition to our mammoth 
ets m 


page catalog, we publish several 
ore fully covering the various subjects. 
GROCERY PRICE LIST] LADIZS’ WEARING APPAREL 
A real _ price A style book in every 
wrecker. It shows] sense of the word. Latest 
how youcanecon-| fashions at wrecking 
omize in your] prices. Fall and winterof 
every day pur-} 1911 advance styles are 
chases. We pub-} shown in this catalog. 
lish this booklet ROOFING BOOK 
every 60 days.Shall 
we put your name 
on Failing list? 


ROOFING BOOK 
A practical guide for 
anyone interested in Steel 
and Prepared Roofings, 
Eaves Troughs, Gutter- 
ing, etc., Everything ex~- 


plained about Roofing. 


BOOK OF PLANS 
For builder’s, car- 
penters and home- 
seekers. Illustrates 
about 100 .designs 
of houses, bunga- 
lows and_ barns. 
We furnish the 
oa ten complete. 


d iron Sts., ‘CHIC 








————_, Pa. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, 111. 
Gentiemep—The lumber for house design No. 168 
arrived O. K. and we are very well pleased with it, 
and as fas as we could tell wae all O.K. A great 
many have looked at it, and hope it will be the 
means of getting you more orders. Thanking you 
for your promptness in ebipotng, and trusting the 

balance will arrive 0. K., I remain, 

Respectfully yours, MRS. “JOHN CRAIG. 








, Ill. 

Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen—I received your lumber you shipped 
me all 0. K. in good shape and thank you forprompt 
shipment, and I would be much pleased if you 
would send me a few of your lumber price lists, and 
some of my neighbors asked me to get them a cat- 
alogue. Please send me one-half dozen to dis- 

tribute. Yours truly, 

(Signed) L. M. HOFFMAN. 





——_——_, Pa. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentiemen—I have received the carload of lum- 
ber and have it unloaded and find the quality very 
fine, betterthan expected. My carpenter was busy 
so we did not measure it, but think I will find 
plenty of everything. Everyone that has seen the 
lumber says it le extra =. 


Yo 
(Signed) EFF PRUTSMAN. 


N. J. 


,’ 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen—I have got my house finished (De- 
sign No. 130) andit suits me to,perfection. I am 
satisfied that I saved at least $200.00 and got a8 
good material as I could get anywhere else for 
any price. 

Yours truly 
(Signed) FRED MANSIUS. 

















